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CHAPTER XVI. 


Ow the eighteenth of January 1691, the king, having 
heen detained some days bv adverse winds, pai 
went on board at Gravesand. Four yachts eee 
had been fitted up for hin: and for his Helese 
retinue. Among his attendants were Norfolk, Ormond, 
Devonshire, Dorset, Portlend, Menmonth, Zales stein, 
aud the Bishop of London. Two distinguished ad, 
nrals, Cloudesiey Shovel and George Rooke, COM 
manded the men of war which formed the onvoy, 
The passage was tedioys ond Sana Dune 
many hours the fleet was beealtied off ihe Godwin 
Sands ; anc il was not till the nifth day that the 
soundings proved the coass of Holland to be near’ 
The sea {Se was so thick that no Jand eould he seen: 
and it was not thovght safe for the ships te proceed 
further in the darkness. William, tired out by the 
voyage, and impatient to be ouce more im his beloved 
country, determined te land in xn open boat. ‘The 
noblemen who were'in. his train tried to dissuade him 
from risking so valuable a life’ but, when they found 
that his mind was made up, they insisted on eine 
the danger, That canger proved more serious than. 
they had expected. It had been, supposed that in an 
hour the party would be on ‘shore, But great masses | 
VOL. Vi. B 
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of floating ice impeded the progress of the skiff: the 
night came on: the fog grew thicker: tH® waves 
broke over the King and the courtiers. Once the 
keel struck on a sand bank, and was with great 
difficulty got off. The hardiest mariners showed 
some signs of uneasitiess. But William, through the 
whole night, was as compbsed as if he had been in 
the drawingroom at Kensington. “For shame,” he 
said to one of the dismayed sailors: “are you afraid 
to die in my company?” A bold Dutch seaman 
ventured to spring out, and, with great difficulty, 
swam and scrambled through breakers, ice, and mud, 
to firm ground. Here he discharged a musket and 
lighted a fire as a signal that he was safe. None of 
his fellow passengers, however, thought it prudent to 
follow his example. They lay tossing in sight of the 
flame which he had kindled, till the: first pale light 
of a January morning showed them that they were 
close to the island of Goree. The King end his 
Lords, stiff with cold and covered with icicles, gladly 
Janded to warm and rest themselves.* 

After reposing some hours in the hut of a peasant, 
William proceeded to the Hague. He was impati- 
ently expected there: for, ¢hough the fleet which 
brought him was not visible from the shore, the royal 
salutes had been heard through the mist, and had 
‘apprised the whole coast of his arrival. Thousands 
had assembled at Honslaerdyk to welcome him with 
applause which came from their hearts ghd which 
went to his heart. That was one of the few white 
days of & life, beneficent indeed and glorious, but far 
from happy. After more than two years passed in a 
strange land, the exile. had again set foot on his 
native soil. He heard again theglanguage of his 
nursery. He saw again the scenery and the archi- 

* Relation de la Voyage de Sa curieuses, 1692; Wagenaar; Lon- 


Majesté Britannique ¢& Hal- don Gazette, Jan. 29. 1692; Bur- 
lande, enrichie de planches tra net, ‘ii. 73. 
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tecture which were inseparably associated in his mind 
with the recollections of childhood and the sacred 
feeling of home; the dreary mounds of sand, shells, 
and weeds, on which the waves of the German 
Ocean broke; the imrerminal.le meadows intersected 
by trenches; the straight canals: the villas bright 
with pat, and adorne 1d with quaint images and in- 
saiptions. He had lived durine: many weary months 
among a people who cid not love him, whe did not 
understand him, who could never forget that he was 
a forciguer. ‘Those Kughshncen who served him 
most fuithfally served ira without enthusiasm, with- 
out personal attachment, and merely from a sense of 
public duty. In thetr hearts tLey were sorry teut 
they had no choice but between an English tyrant 
aud a Duteh deliverer. All was now changed. Wnii- 
liam was atnurg a population by which he was adored, 
as Elizabeth bad been adored when she rode thr ough 
her army art Tilbury, as Charles tue Second had beeu 
adored when he landed at Dover. It is true that 
the old enemies of the House of Orange had not 
been inactive duing the absence of the Stadtholder. 
There had been, not nudeed clasnours, but mutterings 
against him, He had, it was said, neglected his 
native Jand for his new kingdom. Whenever the 
dignity of the Eaglish frag, whenever the prosperity 
of the English trade was concerned, he forgot that 
he was a Hollander. But, as soon as his well re~ 
membered ace was again seen, all jealousy, all cold- 
ness, was at.an ead, There was not a boor, not a 
fisherman, not an artisan, in the crowds which lined 
the road from Honslaerdyk to the Hague, whose 
heart did uot swell’ with pride at the thought that 
the first minister of Hollana’had pecome a great 
King, had freed’ the English, and bad conquered the 
Irish. It would bave been madness in William to 
travel from Hampton Court to Westminster without 
B B guard : but in his-own land he needed no swords or 

b2 
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carbines to defend him. “Do not keep the people 
off ;” he cried: “let them come close to mé: they 
are all my good’ friends.” He soon learned that 
a sumptuous preparations were making for 
trance into his entrance into the Hague. At first he 
else murmured and objected. He detested, he 
said, noise and display. “The necessary cost of the 
war was quite heavy enough. He hoped that ‘his 
kind fellow townsmen would consider him as a neigh- 
bour, born and bred among them, and would not pay 
him so bad a compliment as to treat him céremo- 
niously. But all his expostulations were vain. The 
Hollanders, simple and parsimonious as their ordi- 
nary habits were, had set their hearts on giving their 
illustrious countryman a reception suited to his dig- 
nity and to his merit; and he found it necessary to 
yield. On the day of his triumph the concourse 
was immense. All the wheeled carriages and horses 
of the province were too few for the muttitudes 
that flocked to the sho. Many thousands came 
sliding or skating along the frozen canals from Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, Haarlem, Delft. At 
ten in the morning of the twenty-sixth of January, 
the great bell of the Town ,House gave the signal. 
Sixteen hundred substantial burghers, well armed, 
and clad in the finest dresses which Were to be found 
yn the recesses of their wardrobes, kept order in the 
erowded streets. Balconies and scaffolds, embowered 
in evergreens and hung with tapestry, hid*the win- 
dows. The royal coach, escorted by an army of hal- 
berdiers ‘and* running footmen, and followed by a 
long train of splendid equipages, passed under mu- 
merous arches rich with garving and painting, amidst 
incessant shoutssof “Long live the gXing our Stadt- 
holder.” - The ae of the Town House and the 
whole circuit of the marketplace were in a blaze with 
brilliant colours, Civic crowns, trophies, emblems of 
arts, of sciences, of commerce’ and of agriculture, 
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appeared everywhere. In one place William sew 
portrayed the glorious actions'’of his ancestors. There 
was the ‘silent prince, the founder of the Batavian 
commonwealth, passig the Meuse with his warriors. 

There was the more impetuous Maurice leading the 
charge at Nieuport. A iittle further on, the. hero 
might retrace the eventfal story of his own life. He 
was a child at ius w adowed mother’s knee. He was 
at the altar with Mary's hanc in his, He was landing 
at Torbay, He was swimming throagh the Boyne. 
There, too, was a boat amidst the jee and the 
breakers; and above it was most appropriately im- 
seribed, ta the majestic languace of ome, the saying 
of the great Ronin, “What ¢ fost thon fear? Shou 
hast, (soany* on board.” The tark of furnishing the 
Latin mottoes hal been entrusted to two men, who, 
till eotley appeared, held the highest place amony 
the classical scholars of that age. Spanhein, whose 
know! odge of the Roman medals was unrivalled, 
imitated, not unsuceessfiuly, the noble concisencss 
of those ancient legends which he had. assiduonsly 
studied; and he way assisted by Grevius, who then 
filled a chair at Utrecht, and whose just reputation 
had drawn to that University multitudes of students 
from every part of Protestant Europe.” When tle 
night came, teworks were exhibited on the great 
tank which washes the walls of the palace of the 
Federation. That tank was now as hard as marble; 
and the’Diutch boasted that uothing had ever been 
seen, even ou the terrace of Versailles, more brilliant 
eae the effect produced vy the innumerabse cascades 
of fame which were reflected in the s smooth mirror of 

5) 

* The naiies of these two great rogaverit,. cclent etiam posteri, ut 
scholars are associated ina very te et thy mdyy Spanhemiam, ge- 
interesting letter of Bentley to minos bhujus evi Dioscuros, lu- 
Greyins, duted April 29. 1698. cida liverarum  sidera, sempe# 


“Sciunt omnes qui me norunt, .preedicaverim, semper veneratus 
et si vitam mihi Deus 0.2%. pro- sim.” 
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ice.* The English Lords congratulated their master 
ap his immense populafity. “Yes,” said he: * but I 
am not the favourite. The shouting was nothing to 
what it would have been if Mary had been with me.” 

A few hours after the triumphal entry,,the King 
attended a sitting of the States General. His last 
appearance among them “had -been on the day on 
which he embarked for England. He had then, 
amidst the broken words and loud weeping of those 
grave Senators, thanked them for the kindness with 
which they had watched over his childhood, trained 
his mind in youth, and supported his authority in his 
riper years; and he had solemnly commended his 
beleved wife to their care. He now came back 
among them the King of three kingdoms, the head 
of the greatest coalition that Europe had seen since 
the League of Cambray; and nothing was heard in 
the hall but applauge and congratulations.t 

By this time the streets of the Hague were over- 
flowing with fhe equipages and retinues 
: of princes and ambassadors who came 
flocking to the great Congress. First appeared the 
ambitious and osteytatious Frederic, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, who, a few years later, took the title of 
King of Prussia. Then arrived the young Elector of 
Bavaria, the Regent of Wurtemberg® the Landgraves 
ef Hesse Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt, and a long 
train of sovereign princes, sprung from the illustrious 
houses of Brunswick, of Saxony, of Holsteifi, and of 


Congress at 
the Hague. 


* “Relatiog de la Voyage de Sa 
Majesté Britannique en Hol- 
lande, 1692; London Gazette, 


Feb, 2. 169%; Le Triomphe Ro-, 


yal od l’on voit desciits les Arcs 
de Triomphe, Pyrafhides, Ta- 
bleaux et Devises an Nombre de 
<5, erigez & la Haye & lhonneur 
de Guillaume Trois, 1692; Le 
Carnaval de la Haye, 1691. ® Thise 
last work is a savage pasquinade 


on William. 

ef London Gazette, Feb. 5. 
1697; His Majesty’s Speech Yo 
the Assembly of the States Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces at 
the Hague, fe 7th of February 
N.S., together with the Answer 
of their High and Mighty Lord- 
ships, as both are extracted out 
of the Register of the Resolutions 
of the States General, 1691. 
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Nassat. The Marquess of Gastanaga, Governor of 
the Spanish Netherlands, repaired to the assembly 
from the viceregal Court of Brussels. Extraordinary 
ministers had been sent by the Emperor, by the 
Kings of Spain, Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, and 
by the Dake of Savoy. There. was scarcely room in 
the town and the neighbourhood for the English 
Lerds und gentlemen and the German Counts aud 
Barous whem curiosity or official duty had brought 
to the place of meeting. The grave capital of the 
most:thrfty and industrious of uations was as gay as 
Venice in the Carnival. The walks cut among those 
noble limes and elms in which the villa of the 
Princes of Orange is embosomed were gay with, the 
plumes, the stars, the flowing wigs, the embroidered 
coats, and the gold hilted swords of gallants from 
London, Be rn, and Vienna, With the nobles were 
mingled sharpers not less gorgeously attired than 
they. At night the hazard tacles were thronged , 
a tiie theatre was hlled to the roof. Priveely 
banquets ivllowed one ancther to rapid succession. 
The meats were served in gold; and, according co 
that old Teutonic fasluon with which Shakespeare had 
made his coustrymen farailiar, as often as any of the 
great princes proposed a tivalth, the kettle drums 
and truinpets sounded. Some English Lords, par- 
ticularly Devonshire, gave catertainiaents which vied 
with those of Sovereigns, It was remarkea that the 
(rerman, potentates, though generally disposed to be 
litigious and punctilious ‘about etiquette, associated, 
on this occasion, in an unceremonious manner, and 
seemed to have forgotten their passion for heraldic 
controversy. The taste for wine, which was then 
characteristic of their natiun, they had not forgotten. 
At the table of the Elector of Biandenburg much 
mith was caused by the gravity of the statesmen of 
Holland, who, sober themselves, confuted out of 
Grotius and Puffendorf the nousense stuttered by the 
B4 
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tipsy nobles of the Empire. One of those noblgs 
swallowed so many bumpers that he tumble@ into 
thé turf fire, and was not pulled out till his fine 
velvet suit had been burned.* 

In the midst of all this revelry, business was not 
neglected. A formal meeting of the Congress was 
held at which William presided. In a short and dig- 
nified speech, which was speedily circulated through- 
out Europe, he set forth the necessity of firm union 
and strenuous exertion. The profound respect with 
which he was heard by that splendid assembly caused 
bitter mortification to his enemies both in England 
and in France. The German potentates were bitterly 
reviled for yielding precedence to an upstart. In- 
deed the most illustrious among them paid to him 
such marks of deference as they would scarcely have 
deigned to pay to the Imperial Majesty, mingled 
with the crowd in his antechamber, and at his table 
behaved as respectfifly as any English lord in wait- 
ing. In one caricature«the allied princes were 
represented as muzzled bears, some with crowns, 
sofhe with caps of state. William had them all in a 
chain, and was teaching thém to dance. In another 
caricature, he appeared taking his ease in an arm 
chair, with his feet on a cushion, and his bat on his 
head, while the Electors of Br&adenburg and Bavaria, 
ungovered, occupiéd small stools on the right and left: 
the crowd ‘of Landgraves and Sovereign dukes stood 
at humble distance; and Gastanaga, the ‘tutworthy 
successor of Alva, awaited the orders of the heretic 
tyrant on bended knee. 


* Relation de la Voyage de Sa 
Majesté Britannique en Hol- 
lande; Burnet, ii, 72. ®Tondch 
Gazette, Feb. 12. 19. 23. 1699; 
Mémoires du Comte de Dohna; 
Wéglliam Fuller’s Memoirs. 

+ Wagenaar, lxii.; Le Gr 
naval de la Haye, Mars 1691; 


Le Tabouret des Electeurs, April 
€691; Cérémonial de ce qui 
Best passé & Ja Haye entre le 
Roi Guillaume et les Electeurs 
de Baviére et de Brandebourg. 
This last tract is a MS. presented 
e the British Museum by George 
Vv. 
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,lt was soon announced by authority that, before 
the béginning of summer, tWo hundred and twenty 
thousand men would be in the field against France.* 
The contingent which each of the allied powers was 
to furnish was made known. Matters about which 
it would’ have been inexpedient to put forth any 
declaration were privatel} discussed by the King of 
England with his allies. On this occasion, as on 
every other important occasion during his reign, he 
was his own minister for foreign affairs, It was 
necesSary for the sake of form that he should be 
attended by a Secretary of State; and Nottingham 
had therefore followed him to Holland. But Not- 
tingham, though, in matters relating to the internal 
government of England, he enjoyed a large share of 
his master’s confidence, knew little more about the 
business of the Congress than what he saw in the 
Gazettes. 

This mode of transacting business would now be 
thought most unconstitutioaal ; and many winiam his 
writers, applying the standard of theirown friorigas | 
age to the transactions of a former age, ‘*"* 
have severely blamed William for acting without the 
advice of his ministers ,and his ministers for submit- 
ting to be kept in ignorance of transactions which 
deeply concerned the honour of the, Crown and the 
welfare of the nation. Yet surely the presumption ts 
that what the most honest and honourable men of 
both patties, Nottingham, for example, among the 
Tories, and ‘Somers among the Whigs, not only did, 
but avowed, cannot have been altogether inéxcusable ; 
and a very sufficient excuse will without difficulty be 
found. 

The doctrine ghat the Soveréign isnot responsible is 
doubtless as old as any part of our constitution. The 
doctrine that his ministers are responsible is also of im~ 


* Lundor. Gazette, Feb. 23. 1699, 
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memorial antiquity. The doctrine that, where. there 
is g0 responsibility, there can be no trustworthy se- 
curity against maladministration, is one which, in our 
age and country, few people will be inclined to dispute. 
From these three propositions it plainly follows that 
the administration is likely to be best conducted when 
the Sovereign performs no public act without the 
concurrence and instrumentality of a minister. This 
argument is perfectly sound. But we must remember 
that arguments are constructed in one way, and go- 
vernments in another. In logic, none but an “idiot 
admits the premises and denies the legitimate con- 
clusion, But, in practice, we see that great and 
enlightened communities often persist, generation 
after generation, in asserting principles, and refusing 
to act upon those principles. It may be doubted 
whether any real polity that ever existe has exactly 
corresponded to thegpure idea of that polity. Ac- 
cording to the pure idea of constitutional royalty, the 
prince reigns, and does not*govern; and constitutional 
royalty, as it now exists in England, comes nearer 
than in any other country to the pure idea. Yet it 
would be,a great error to imagine, even now, that our 
princes merely reign and never govern. In the 
seventeenth century, both Whigs and Tories thought 
it, not only the right, put” the dufy, of the first 
ntagistrate to govern. All parties agreed in blaming 
Charles the Second for not being his own Prime 
Minister: all parties agreed in praising James for 
being his own Lord High Admiral; and all parties 
thought it‘hattral and reasonable that William soe 
be his own Foreign Secretary. 

It may be obgerved that the ablest and best in- 
formed of thosegwho have censuredcthe manner in 
which the negotiations of that time were conducted 
are scarcely consistent with themselves. For, while 
they blame William gor being his own Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary at the Hague, ‘they praise him for 
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heing his own Commander in Chief in Ireland. Yet 
wher’ is the distinction in principle between the two 
cases? Surely every reason which can be brought to 
prove that he violated the constitution, when, by his 
own sole authority, he made compacts with the Em- 
peror and the Elector of Brandenburg, will equally 
prove that he violated the constitution, when, by his 
own sole authority, he ordered one column to plunge 
into the water at Oldbridge and another to cross the 
bridge of Slane. If the constitution gave him the 
command of the forces of the State, the constitution 
gave him also the direction of the foreign relations of 
the State. On what principle then can it be main- 
tained that he was at liberty to exercise the fermer 
power without consulting anybody, but that he was 
bound to exercise the latter power in conformity with 
the advice 6f.a minister? Wil] it be said that an 
error in diplomacy is likely to,be more injurious to 
the cauntry than an error in strategy? Surely riot. 

It is hardly conceivable that any blunder which 
William might have made at the Hague could have 
been more injurious to the public interests than a 
defeat at the Boyne. Or will it be said that there 
was greater reason for placing confidence in his 
military than in his diplomatic skill? Surely not. 
In war he showed somé great moral and intellectual 
qualities: but, as a tactician, he did not rank high 

and of his many campaigns only two were decidedly 
successful: In the talents of a negotiator, on the 
other hand, he has never been surpassed. Of the 
interests and the. tempers of the continental courts 
he knew more than all his Privy Council together. 
Some of his ministers were doubtless men of great 
ability, excellent orators in the H@yse of Lords, and 
versed in our insular politics. But, in the delibera- 
tions of the Congress, Caermarthen and Nottinghara 
would have been found as far inferior to him as he 
would have been fotind inferior to them in a parliae 
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mentary debate on a question purely English. The 
coalition against France vas his work. He alone had 
joined together the parts of that great whole; and he 
alone could keep them together. If he had trusted 
that vast and complicated machine in the hands of 
any of his subjects, it would instantly have fallen to 
pieces. 

Some things indeed were to be done which none of 
his subjects would have ventured to do. Pope Alex- 
ander was really, though not in name, one of the 
allies: it was of the highest importance to have him 
. for a friend: and yet such was the temper of the 
English nation that an English minister might well 
shrink from having any dealings, direct or indirect, 
with the Vatican. The Secretaries of State were glad 
to leave in the hands of their master a matter so 
delicate and so full of risk, and to be able to protest 
with truth that not g line to which the most into- 
Jerant Protestant could object had ever gone eut of 
their offices. : : 

Jt must not be supposed however that William 
wittemotte °C! LOTg0t that his especial, ‘his hereditary, 
a toleration for Thission was to protect the Reformed Faith. 

His influence with Roman Catholic princes 
was constantly and strenuously exerted for the bene- 
fit of their Protestant subjects. In thespring of 1691, 
the Waldensian shepherds, long and cruelly perse- 
cuted, and weary of their lives, were surprised by 
glad tidings. Those who had been in prison for 
heregy returned to their homes. Children, who had 
been take® from their parents te be educated by 
priests, were sent back. Congregations, which had 
hitherto met only by stealth and with extreme peril, 
now worshipped God without molestation in the face 
of day. Those simple mountaineers probably never 
knew that their fate had been a subject of discussion 
at the Hague, and that they owed the happiness of 
their firesides and the security of*their humble tem 
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P es to the ascendency which William exercised over 

e Duke of Savoy. 

No coalition of which history has preserved the 
memory has had an abler chief than Wil- | 
liam. But even William often contended in the neture 
in vain “against those vices which are in- 
herent in the nature of all coalitions. No under- 
taking which requires the hearty and long continued 
cooperation of many independent states is likely to 
prosper. Jealousies inevitably spring up. Disputes 
engénder disputes. Every confederate is tempted to 
throw on others some part of the burden which he 
ought himself to bear. Scarcely one honestly fur- 
nishes the promised contingent. Scarcely one exactly 
observes the appointed day. But perhaps no coalition 
that ever existed was in such constant danger of 
dissolution as the coalition which William had with 
infinite difficulty formed. The long list of potentates, 
who yet in person or by their representatives at the 
Hague, looked well in the Gazettes. The crowd of 
princely equipages, attended by manycoloured guards 
and lacqueys, looked well among the lime trees of the 
Voorhout. But the very circumstances which made 
the Congress more splendid than other éongresses 
made the léague weaker than other leagues. The 
more numerovs the alifies, the more numerous were 
the dangers which threatened the alliance. It was im- 
possible that twenty governments, divided by quarrels 
about prevedence, quarrels about territory, quarrels 
about trade,. quarrels about religion, could long act 
together in perfegt harmony. That they acted to- 
gether during several Years in imperfect harmony is 
to be ascribed to’the wisdom, patience, and firmness 
of William. 

The situation of his great enemy was very different. 


* The secret article by which denses is in Dumont’s collection 
the Duke of Savoy bound himself. It was signed Feb. 8. 1691. 
to grant toleration to al 
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The resources of the French monarchy, though cey- 
tainly not equal to those of England, Holland, the 
House of Austria, and the empire of Germany united, 
were yet very formidable: they were all collected in a 
central position ; and they were all under the absolute 
direction of a single mind. Lewis could do With two 
words what William could Kardly bring about by two 
months of negotiation at Berlin, Munich, Brussels, 
Turin, and Vienna. Thus France was found equal in 
effective strength to all the states which were com- 
bined against her. For in the political, as in” the 
natural world, there may be an equality of momentum 
between unequal bodies, when the body which is 
inferéor in weight is superior in velocity. 

This was soon signally proved. In March the 
princes apd ambassadors who had been assembled at 
the Hague separated: and scarcely had they separated 
when all their plans were disconcerted by a bold and 
skilful move of the chemy. 

Lewis was sensible that the meeting of the Congress 
siece ana fan © WAS likely to produce a great effect on the 
pare public mind of Europe. That effect he 
determined to counteract by striking a sudden and 
terrible Blow. While his enemies were settling how 
many troops each of them should furnish, he ordered 
numerous divisions of his arnfy to maxch from widely 
distant points towards Mohs, one of the most impor- 
tant, if not the most important, of the fortresses 
which protected the Spanish Netherlands. ‘ His pur- 
pose was discovered only when it was all but accom- 
plished. illiam, who had retired for a few days to 
Loo, learned, with surprise 4nd extreme vexation,, 
that cavalry, infantry, artillery, ‘bridges of boats, 
were fast approaghing the fated city by many con- 
verging routes. A hundred thousand men had been 
brought together. All the implements of war had 
been largely provided, by Louvois, the first of living 
administrators. The cornmande was entrusted to 
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Luxemburg, the first of living generals. The scien- 
tific dperations were directed by Vauban, the first, of 
living engineers. That nothing might be wanting 
which could kindle emulation through all the ranks 
of a gallant and loyal army, the magnificent King 
himself had set out from Versailles for the camp. 
Yet William had still some faint hope that it might 
be possible to raise the siege. He flew to the Hague, 
put all the forces of the States General in motion, 
and sent pressing messages to the German Princes. 
Within three weeks after he had received the first 
hint of the danger, he was in the neighbourhood of 
the besieged city, at the head of near fifty thousand 
troops of different nations. To attack a superior 
force commanded by such a captain as Luxemburg 
was a bold, almost a desperate enterprise. Yet 
William wav so sensible that the loss of Mons would 
be an almost irreparable disaster and disgrace that 
he made up his mind to run the hazard. He was 
convinced, that the event’ of the siege would deter- 
mine the policy of the Courts of Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. “Those Coyrts had lately seemed in- 
clined to join the coalition. ,Lf Mons fell, they 
would certainly remgin neutral; and they might 
possibly become hostile. “The risk, ” he wrote to 
Heinsius, “is great: yet Iam not without hope. [ 
will do what can be done.’ The issue is in the hands 
of God.” On the very day on which this letter was 
written Mons fell. The siege had been vigorously 
pressed. Lewis himself, though suffering from the 
gout, had set the example of strenuous exertion. 
‘His household troops, the finest body of soldiers in 
Europe, had, under his gye, surpassed themselves. 
The young noples of his court had ‘fried to attract his 
notice: by exposing themselves to the hottest fire with 
the same gay alacrity with which they were wont 
to exhibit their graceful figyres at his balls, His 
wounded soldiers Were charmed by the benignant 
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courtesy with which he walked among their palleqs, 
asgisted while wounds Were dressed by the héspital 
surgeons, and breakfasted on a porringer of the hos- 
pital broth. While all was obedience and enthusiasm 
among the besiegers, all was disunion and dismay 
among the besieged. The duty of the Frehch lines 
was so well performed that no messenger sent by 
William was able to cross them. The garrison did 
not know that relief was close at hand. The burghers 
were appalled by the prospect of those horrible cala- 
mities which befall cities taken by storm. Shdéwers 
of shells and redhot bullets were falling in the streets. 
The town was on fire in ten places at once. The 
peaceful inhabitants derived an unwonted courage 
from the excess of their fear, and rose on the soldiers. 
Thenceforth resistance was impossible; and a capitu- 
lation was concluded. The armies ther retired into 
quarters. Military operations were suspended during 
some weeks: Lewis returned in triumph to Versailles ; 
and William paid a short visit to England, where his 
presence was much needed.* 7 
“He found the ministers still employed in tracing 
Witiam returns OUt the ramifications of the plot which 
toEnglend. “ had been discovered just before his de- 
parture. Early in January, Preston, “Ashton, and 
triasot Elliot had been ‘arraigned at the Old 
Fretonend Bailey. They ‘claimed the right of se- 
' _-vering in their challenges, It was there- 
fore necessary to try them separately. The audience 
was numerous and splendid. Many peers were pre- 
sent. The Lord President and the two Secretaries 


* London Gazette from March _ are in théinterest of France, per- 
26. to April 13. 1691g@ Monthly ° suade the burghers to deliver up 
Mercuries of March and April; the town. @his treason calls 
William’s Letters to Heinsius of forth an indignant exclamation: 
March 18. and 29, April 7. 9.3;  ,, 

Dangean’s Memoirs ; Ae Siege Oh priestcraft, shoporaft, how do ye effee 
of Mons, a tragi-comedy, 691. The mindsofimmt” 
In this drama the clergy, who 
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of State attended in order to prove that the papers 
produted in Court were the same which Billop had 
brought to Whitehall. A considerable number of 
Judges appeared on the bench; and Holt presided. 
A full report of the proceedings has come down to us, 
and well deserves to be attentively studied, and to be 
compared with the reports of other trials which had 
not long before taken place under the same roof. 
The whole spirit of the tribunal had undergone in a 
few months a change so complete that it might seem 
to have been the work of ages. Twelve years earlier, 
unhappy Roman Catholics, accused of wickedness 
which had never entered into their thoughts, had 
stood in that dock. The witnesses for the Crown 
had repeated their hideous fictions amidst the ap- 
plauding hums of the audience. The judges had 
shared, or hatl» pretended to share, the stupid cre- 
dulity and the savage passions of the populace, had 
exchanged smiles and compliments with the perjured 
informers, had roared down the arguments feebly 
stammered forth by the prisoners, and had not been 
ashamed, in passing the sentence of death, to make 
ribald jests on purgatory and the mass. As 00D gs 
the butchery of Papists was over, the butchery of 
Whigs had commenced; and the judges had applied 
themselves to thfeir new work with even more than 
their old barbarity. To these scandals the Revolu- 
tion had put an end. Whoever, after perusing the 
trials of Ireland and Pickering, of Grove and Berry, 
of Sidney, Cornish, and Alice Lisle, turns to the 
trials of Preston and Ashton, will be astonished by 
the contrast. The Solicitor General, Somers, con- 
ducted the prosecutions vith a rpoderation and 
humanity of which his predecessors aad left him no 
example. ‘TI did never think,” he said, “ that it was 
the part of any who were of counsel for the King in 
cases of this nature to aggravate the crime of the 
VOL. VI. C 
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prisoners, or to put false colours on the evidence,” * 
Holt’s conduct was fatitless. Pollexfen, axf older 
man than Holt or Somers, retained a little, —and a 
little was too much, — of the tone of that bad school 
in which he had been bred. But, though he once or 
twice forgot the austere decorum of his ‘place, he 
cannot be accused of arty violation of substantial 
justice. The prisoners themselves seem to have been 
surprised by the fairness and gentleness with which 
they were treated. “I would not mislead the jury, 
I'll assure you,” said Holt to Preston, “nor dé Your 
Lordship any manner of injury in the world.” “No, 
my Lord ;” said Preston; “J see it well enough that 
Yosr Lordship would not.” ‘“ Whatever my fate 
may be,” said Ashton, “I cannot but own that I 
have had a fair trial for my life.” 

The culprits gained nothirg by the «moderation of 
the Solicitor General or by the impartiality of the 
Court: for the et ie was irresistible. The mean- 
ing of the papers seized‘ by Billop was so plain that 
the dullest juryman could not misunderstand it. Of 
those papers part was fully proved td be in Preston’s 
handwriting. Payt was in Ashton’s handwriting: 
but this the counsel for the prosecution had not the 
means of proving. They therefore rested the case 
against Ashton on the indisputable facts that the 
reasonable packet had’ been found in his bosom, 
and that he had used language which was quite un- 
intelligible except on the supposition tltat he had a 
gujlty knowledge of the contents.} 


* Trial of Preston in the Col- 
lection of State Trials. A person 
who was present gives the follow- 
ing account of Sonf€rs’s opening 
speech: “In the “Opening the 
evidence, there was no affected 
exaggeration of matters, nor os- 
tentation of a putid eloquence, 
one after another, as in’ former 
trials. lika an manv cease cack. 


kng ina row. Here was nothing 
besides, fair matter of fact‘ or 
natural and just reflections from 
thence arising.” The pamphlet 
from whicl? I quote these words 
is entitled, An Account of the 
late horrid Conspiracy, by a Per- 
son who was present at the Triala, 
169), 
+ State Trialo 
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Both Preston and Ashton were convicted and sen- 
tenced® to death. Ashton Was speedily srecution of” 
executed. He might have saved his life ** 
by making disclosures.’ But, though he declared 
that, if he were spared, he would always be a faithful 
subject of Their Majesties, he was fully resolved not 
to give up the names of ‘his accomplices. In this 
resolution he was encouraged by the nonjuring 
divines who attended him in his cell. It was pro- 
bably by their influence that he was induced to de- 
liver to the Sheriffs on the scaffold a declaration 
which he had transcribed and signed, but had not, it 
is to be hoped, composed or attentively considered. 
In this paper he was made to complain of the %in- 
fairness of a trial which he had himself in public 
acknowledged to have been eminently fair. He was 
also made to éver, on the word of a dying man, that 
he knew nothing of the papers whjch had been found 
upon him. Unfortunately his declaration, when in- 
spected, proyed to be in thé same handwriting with 
one of the most important of those papers. He died 
with manly fortitude* 

Elliot was not brought to trial The eyidence 
against him was not quite so clear as that on which 
his associates had been convicted; and he was not 
worth the anger*of the ruling powers. The fate of 
Preston was long in suspense. The Jacob- . 
ites affected to be confident that the solution esd” 
government would not dare to shed his” 
blood. -He was, they said, a favourite at Versailles, 
and his death would-be followed by a terriblé retalia- 
tion. They scattered about the streets of London 

® 
5 @ 

* Paper delivered by Mr. Ash- ler, afterwarfs Bishop of Glou- 
ton, at his execution, to Sir cester. Burnet, ii. 70.; Letter 
Francis Child, Sheriffof London; from Bishop Lloyd to Dodwell, 
Answer to the Paper delivered in the second volume of Gutch’s 


by Mr. Ashton. The Angwer Collectdhea Curiosa, » 
was written by Dr. Edward Fow- 
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papers in which it was asserted that, if any harm 
kefell him, Mountjoy, &nd all the other Englishmen 
of quality who were prisoners in France, would be 
broken on the wheel.* These absurd threats would 
not have deferred the execution one day. But those 
who had Preston in their power were not’ unwilling. 
to spare him on certain conditions. He was privy to 
all the counsels of the disaffected party, and could 
furnish information of the highest value. He was 
informed that his fate depended on himself. The 
struggle was long and severe. Pride, conscience, 
party spirit, were on one side; the intense love of 
life on the other. He went during a time irresolutely 
to®and fro. He listened to his brother Jacobites; 
and his courage rose. He listened to the agents of 
the government; and his heart sank within him. In 
an evening, when he had dined and dunk bis claret, 
he feared nothing., He would die like a man, rather 
than save his neck by an act of baseness. - But his 
temper was very differént when he wake the next 
einorning, when the courage which he had drawn from 
wine and company had, evaporated, when he was 
alone with the iron grates and stone walls, and when 
the thought of the block, the axe, and the sawdust 
rose in his mind. During some time he regularly 
wrote a confession every forenoon,, When he was sober, 
‘and burned it every night when he was merry.f 
Hts nonjuring friends formed a plan for bringing 
Sancroft to visit the Tower, in the hope, doubtless, 
that the exhortations of so great a prelate and s0 
great a°saint would confirm the wavering virtue of 
the prisoner.t Whether this plan would have been 
successful may. be doulated: it was not carried into 
effect: the fatgl hour drew near; and the fortitude 
of Preston gave way. He confessed his guilt, and 


* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. t Letter of Collier and Cook 
t Narcissus Luttrell’s* Diary; to Sancroft among the Tanner 
Burnet, ii 71, MSS. 
‘ s 
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named Clarendon, Dartmouth, the Bishop of Ely, 
and William Penn, as his accomplices. He addedsa 
long list of persons against whom he could not him- 
self give evidence, but who, if he could trust to Penn’s 
assurances, were friendly to King James. Among 
these persons were Devonshire and Dorset.* There 
is not the slightest reason to believe that either of 
these great noblemen ever had any dealings, direct 
or indirect, with Saint Germains. It is not, however, 
necessary to accuse Penn of deliberate falsehood. He 
was credulous and garrulous, The Lord Steward and 
the Lord Chamberlain had shared in the vexatiou 
with which their party had observed the leaning of 
William towards the Tories; and they had probably 
expressed that vexation unguardedly. So weak a 
man as Penn, wishing to find Jacobites everywhere, 
and prone to believe whatever he wished, might easily 
put an erroneous construction on invectives such as 
the haughty and irritable Devonshire was but too 
ready to utter, and on sarcasms such as, in moments 
of spleen, dropped but too easily from the lips of the 
keenwitted Dorset. Caermarthen, a Tory, and a Tory 
who had been mercilessly persecnted by the, Whigs, 
was disposed to make the most of this idle hearsay. 
But he received no encouragement from his master, 
who, of all the great politicians mentioned in history, 
was the least prone to suspicion. When William re- 
turned to England, Preston was brought before him 
and was commanded to repeat the confession which 
had already been made to the ministers. The King 
stood behind the Lord President’s chair and listened 
gtavely while Clarendon, Dartmouth, Turner, and 
Penn were named. But 1s soon ,as the prisoner, 
passing from what he could himself testify, began to 
repeat the stories which Penn had told him, William 
touched Caermarthen on the shoulder, and said, . 


* Caermarthen to William, Februarf 8, 169%; Life of James, 
ii. 443. 
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“My Lord, we have had too much of this.” “ The 
Kéng’s judicious magnailimity had its proper reward. 
Devonshire and Dorset became from that day more 
zealous than ever in the cause of the master who, in 
spite of calumny, for which their own indiscretion 
had perhaps furnished some ground, had continued 
to repose confidence in théir loyalty.t 
Even those who were undoubtedly criminal were 
generally treated with great lenity. C'a- 
rendon lay in the Tower about six months. 
His guilt was fully established; and a 
party among the Whigs called loudly and importu- 
nately for his head. But he was saved by the pa- 
thetic entreaties of his brother Rochester, by the 
good offices of the humane and generous Burnet, and 
by Mary’s respect for the memory of her mother. 
The prisoner’s confinement was not attict. He was 
allowed to entertain his friends at dinner. When at 
length his health began to suffer from restraint, he 
was permitted to go into ‘the country under the care 
of a warder: the warder was soon removed; and 
larendon was informed that, while“he led a quiet 
rural life, he should not be molested. f 
The freason of Dartmouth yas of no common dye. 
He was an English seaman, and he had 
laid a plan for betraying Portsmouth to 


Lenity shown 
to the eonspi- 
rators. 


Dartmouth. 


* That this account of what 
passed is true in substance is suf- 
ficiently proved by the Life of 
Janfes, ii. 443. I have taken one 
or two slight circumstances from 
Dalrymple, who, I believe, took 
them from papers, now irrecos 
verally lost, which be had geen 
in the Scotch Colleg@at Paris. 

t The wisdom of William’s 
“seeming clemency” is admitted 
“in the Life of James, ii. 448, The 
Prince of Orange’s method, it is 
acknowledged, “ succeeded so well 


that, whatever sentiments those 
Lords which Mr. Penn had named 
might have had at that time, they 
proved in effect most bitter ene- 
mies td His Majesty’s cause 
afterwards.” It ought to be éb- 
served that this part of the Life 
of James was revised and cor- 
rected by his son. 

t See his Diary; Evelyn’s 
Diary, Mar. 25., April 22., July 
11. 1691; Burnet, ii. 71.; Let. 
ters gf Rochester to Burnet, 
March 21. and April 2. 1691. 
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e r’ 
the French, and had offered to take the command of 
a French squadron against ‘his country. It was,a 
‘serious aggravation of his guilt that he had been one 
of the very first persons who took the oaths to Wil- 
liam and Mary. He was arrested and brought to 
the Council Chamber. A narrative of what passed 
there, written by himself, has been preserved. In 
that narrative he admits that he was treated with 
great courtesy and delicacy. He vehemently asserted 
his innocence. He declared that he had never cor- 
responded with Saint Germains, that he was no fa- 
vourite there, and that Mary of Modena in particular 
owed him a grudge. ‘ My Lords,” he said, “I am an 
Englishman. I always, when the interest of the 
House of Bourbon was strongest here, shunned the 
French, both men and women. I would lose the 
last drop of my blood rather than see Portsmouth in 
the power of foreigners. Iam not such a fool as to 
think that King Lewis will conquer us merely for the 
benefit of King James. I am certain that nothing 
can be truly imputed to me beyond some foolish talk 
over a bottle.”* His protestations seem to have pro- 
duced some effect; for he was at first permitted to 
remain in the gentle custody of the Black Rod. On 
further enquiry, however, it was determined to send 
him to the Tower. After a confinement of a few 
weeks he died of apoplexy: but he lived long enough 
to complete his disgrace by offering his sword to the 
new government, and by expressing in fervent lan- 
guage his hope that he might, by the goodness of 
God and of Their, Majesties, have an oppertunity of 
showing how much he hated the French.* 

Turner ran no serious rigk: for the government was 
most unwilling to send to thé scaffild one 
of the Seven who had signed the memo- 
rable petition. A warrant was however issued for hig 


* Life of James, ii. 443. 450.; Legge Papers in the Mackintosh 
Collection. zs 


Turner. 
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pane hentas and his friends had little hope that he 
would long remain und¢scovered: for his nose was 
such as none who had seen it could forget; and it 
was to little purpose that he put on a flowing wig, 
and that he suffered his beard to grow. The pursuit 
was probably not very hot: for, after skulking a few 
weeks in England, he succeeded in crossing the 
Channel, and passed some time in France.” 

A warrant was issued against Penn; and he nar- 
rowly escaped the messengers. It chanced 
that, on the day on which they were sent in 
search of him, he was attending a remarkable cere- 
mony at some distance from his home. An event 
had taken place which a historian, whose object is to 
record the real life of a nation, ought not to pass 
unnoticed. While London was agitated by the news 
that a plot had been discovered, George Fox, the 
founder of the sect of Quakers, died. 

More than forty years had elapsed since Fox had 
eat begun to see Visions and to. cast out 
Fox: hisetw- evils.f He was then a youth of pure 

morals and grave deportment, with a per- 
verse temper, with the education of a labouring man, 
and with an intellect in the, most unhappy of all 
states, that 1s to say, too much disordered for liberty, 
and not sufficiently disordered for Bedlam. The cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed were such as 


Penn. 


* Burnet, ii, 71.; Evelyn’s shop of Ely and his Conscience, 
Diary, Jan. 4. and 18. 16995; 16th February 169§. The dia- 
Letter’ from ‘Yurner to Sancroft, logue is interrupted by the sound 
Jan. 19. 1699; Letter from San- of trumpets. The Bishop hears 
croft to Lloyd of Norwich, April himself proclaimed a traitor, and 
2. 1692. These two letters are , cries out, 
among the Tanner M&b. in the , ; 

Bodleian Library, and te priuted lf card pi Maemo we eo 
in the Life of Ken by a Layman. 

‘urner’s escape to France is men- { For aspecimen of his visions, 
tioned in Narcissus Luttrell’s see his Journal, page 13.; for his 
Diary for February 1690 See casting out of devils, page 26. 
alsu x Dialogue between the Bi- I quote ‘the folio edition of 1765. 
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could scarcely fail to bring out in the strongest form 
the constitutional diseases of his mind. At the time 
when his faculties were ripening, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Baptists, were striving for 
mastery, and were, in every corner of the realm, re- 
futing and reviling each other. He wandered from 
congregation to congregation : he heard priests ha- 
rangue against Puritans: he heard Puritans harangue 
against priests: and he in vain applied for spiritual 
direction and consolation to doctors of both parties. 
One jolly old clergyman of the Anglican communion 
told him to smoke tobacco and sing psalms: another 
counselled him to go and lose some blood.* From 
these advisers the young enquirer turned in difcust 
to the Dissenters, and found them also blind guides. t 
After some time he came to the conclusion that no 
human being*was competent to instruct him in divine 
things, and that the truth had been communicated to 
him by direct inspiration from heaven. He argued 
that, as the division of languages began at Babel, and 
as the persecutors of Christ put on the cross an inscrip- 
tion in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, the knowledge of 
languages, and more especially of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, must be uselgss to a Christian Minister.f{ 
Indeed, he was so far from knowing many languages 
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* Journal, page 4. + 

¢ Journal, page 7. 

t “What they know, they 
know naturally, who turn from 
the conimand and err from the 
spirit, whose fruit withers, who 
saith that Hebrew, Greek, amd 
Latine is the original: before 
Babell was, the earth was of one 
language; and Nimrod the cun- 
ning hunter, before the Lord, 
which came out of cursed Ham’s 
stock, the original and builder of 
Babell, whom God ‘confounded 
with many languages, and this. 
they say is the original who erred 


4 

from the spirit and command ;: 
and Pilate had his original 
Hebrew, Grcek, and Latine, which 
crucificd Christ and set over him.” 
—A message from the Lord to 
the Parliament of England, by 
G. Fox, 1654, The same argu- 
ment will be found in the Journal, 
dut has been put by the editor 
intéa ele pete English. “ Dost 

thou think to make ministers of 

Christ by these natural confused 

languages which sprung frome 
Babell, are admired in Babylon, 

and sct atop of Christ, the Life’ 

by a persecutor?” — Pave 64. 
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that he knew none; nor can the most corrup} pas- 
sage in Hebrew be more unintelligible to the un- 
learned than his English often is to the most acute 
and attentive reader.* One of the precious truths 
which were divinely revealed to this new, apostle 
was, that it was falsehood ,and adulation to use the 
second person plural instead of the second person 
singular. Another was, that to talk of the month of 
March was to worship the bloodthirsty god Mars, and 
that to talk of Monday was to pay idolatrous homage 
to the moon. To say Good morning or Good evening 
was highly reprehensible ; for those phrases evidently 
imported that God had made bad days and bad 
nights.t A Christian was bound to face death itself 
rather than touch his hat to the greatest of mankind. 
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* His Journal, before it was 
published, was revised by men of 
more sense and knowledge than 


himself, and therefore, absurd us , 


it is, gives no notion of his ge- 
nujne style. The following is a 
fair specimen. It is the exordium 
of one of his manifestoes. “ Them 
which the world who are without 
the fear of God calls Quakers in 
scorn do deny all opinions, and 
they do deny all conceivings, and 
they do deny all sects, and they, 
.ddé deny all imaginations, and 
notions, and judgments which 
riseth out of the will and the 
thoughts, and do deny witchcraft 
and all oaths, and the world and 
the works of it, and their wor- 
ships and their customs with the 
light, and do deny false ways and 
false worships, seducers and de-e 
ceivers which are now seen to*be 
in the world with the “ight, and 
with it they are condemned, which 
dight lcadeth to peace and life 
from death, which now thousands 
do witness the new teacher Christ, 
him by whom the world was 
€ 
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made, who faigns among the 
children of light, and with the 
spirit and power of the living 
God, doth let them see and know 
the chaff from the wheat, and 
doth see that which must be 
shaken with “hat which cannot 
‘be shaken or moved, what gives 
to see that which is shaken and 
moved, such as live in the no- 
tions, opinions, conceivings, and 
thoughts, ang fancies, these be 
all shaken and comes to be on 
heaps, whtch they who witness 
those things before mentioned 
shaken and removed walks in 
peace not seen and discerned by 
them who walks in those things 
unremoved and not shaken.” — 
A Warning to the World that 
are Groping in the Dark, by G. 
Fox, 1655. 

t See the piece entitled, Con- 
cerning Good morrow and Good 
even, the World’s customs, but 
by the Light which into the 
World is coine by it made ma- 
nifest to all who be in the Dark. 
ness, by G. Fox, 1657. 
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When Fox was challenged to produce any Scriptural 
authérity for this dogma, *he cited the passage in 
which it is written that Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego were thrown into the fiery furnace with 
their hats on; and, if his own narrative may be 
trusted, the Chief J ustice of England was altogether 
unable to answer this argument except by crying out, 
‘Take him away, gaoler.”* Fox insisted much on the 
not less weighty argument that the Turks never show 
their bare heads to their superiors; and he asked, with 
great animation, whether those who bore the noble 
name of Christians ought not to surpass Turks in 
virtue.t Bowing he strictly prohibited, and, indeed, 
seemed to consider it as the effect of Satanical ¢nflu- 
ence; for, as he observed, the woman in the Gospel, 
while she had a spirit of infirmity, was bowed to- 
gether, and»ceased to bow as soon as Divine power 
had liberated her from the tyragny of the Evil One. 
His expositions of the sacred writings were of a very 
peculiar kind. Passages, which had been, in the ap- 
prehension of all the readers of the Gospels during 
sixteen centuries, figurative, he construed literally. 
Passages, which no human bejng before him had 
ever understood in any other than a literal sense, he 
construed figuratively. Thus, from those rhetorical 
expressions in which the duty of patience under in- 
juries is enjoined he deduced the doctrine that seif- 
defence against pirates and assassins is unlawful. On 
the other hand, the plain commands to baptise with 
water, and to partake of bread and wine in com- 
memoration of the redemption of mankin@, he pro- 
nounced to be allegorical, He long wandered from 
place to place, teaching this strange theology, shaking 
like an aspen leaf in his paroxysms of fanatical ex- 
citement, forcing his way into churches, which he 


; - ) 
* Journal. page 166. t Of Bowings, by G. Fox, 
t Epistle from Harlingen, 11th 1657. 
of 6th month, 1677 
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nicknamed steeple houses, interrupting prayers, and 
genfaons with clamour and scurrility*, and pestering 
rectors and justices with epistles much resembling 
burlesques of those sublime odes in which the He- 
brew prophets foretold the calamities of Babylon and 
Tyre.t He soon acquired great notoriety by these 
feats. His strange face, his strange chant, his im- 
movable hat, and his leather breeches were known 
all over the country; and he boasts that, as soon as the 
rumour was heard, “The Man in Leather Breeches 
is coming,” terror seized hypocritical professors, and 
hireling priests made haste to get out of his way. 
He was repeatedly imprisoned and set in the stocks, 
sometimes justly, for disturbing the public worship 
of congregations, and sometimes unjustly, for merely 
talking nonsense. He soon gathered round him a 
body of disciples, some of whom wents beyond him- 
self in absurdity. He has told us that one of his 
friends walked naked through Skipton declaring the 
truth§, and that another was divinely moved to go 
naked during several years to marketplaces, and to 
the houses of gentlemen and clergymen.|| Fox com- 
plains bitterly that these pious acts, prompted by the 
Holy Spirit, were requited by an untoward generation 
with hooting, pelting, coachwhipping, and horse- 
whipping. But, though .he applauded the zeal of 
the sufferers, he did not go quite to their lengths. 
He sometimes, indeed, was impelled to strip himself 
partially. Thus he pulled off his shoes and walked 
barefoot through Lichfield, crying, “ Woe to the 
bloody city.”| But it does ngt appear that he ever 


r) © 

* See, for example, the Jour-: Lampitt,” page 88.; and the 
nal, pages 24. 26.and 51. ‘ Epistle to another clergyman 

Tt See, for example, the Epistle whom he culls Priest Tatham, 
to Sawrcy, a justice of the peace, page 92. 
ja the Journal, page 86.; the | { Journal, page 55. 
Epistle to William Lampitt, a § § Ibid. page 300. 
clergyman, which begins. “Ihe || Ibid. page 323. 
word of the Lord to thee, oh 4} Journal, page 48. 
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thought it his duty to exhibit himself bebe the 
public without that decent garment from which, his 
popular appellation was derived. 

If we form our judgment of George Fox simply 
by looking at his own actions and writings, we shall 
see no reason for placing him, morally or intellec- 
tually, above Ludowick Muggleton or Joanna South- 
cote. But it would be most “unjust to rank the sect 
which regards him as its founder with the Muggle- 
tonians or the Southcotians. It chanced that among 
the’ thousands whom his enthusiasm infected were a 
_few persons whose abilities and attainments were of 
avery different order from hisown. Robert Barclay 
was a man of considerable parts and leazning. 
William Penn, though inferior to Barclay in both 
natural and acquired abilities, was a gentleman and 
a scholar. ¢Ichat such men should have become the 
followers of George Fox ought not to astonish any 
person who remembers what quick, vigorous, and 
highly eyltivated intellects were in our own time 
duped by the unknown tongues. The truth is that 
no powers of mind constitute a security against errors 
of this description. Touching, God and His ways 
with man, the highest human “faculties can discover 
little more than the meanest. In theology, the 
interval is small indeed between Aristotle and a 
child, between Archimedes and a naked savage. -It 
is not strange, therefore, that wise men, weary of 
investigation, tormented by uncertainty, longing to 
believe something, and yet seeing objections to every- 
thing, should subrait themselves absolutely’to teachers 
who, with firm and undoubting faith, lay claim to a 
supernatural commission. Thus we frequently see 
inquisitive and restless spirits tak@refuge from their 
own scepticism in the bosom of a church which 
pretends to infallibility, and, after questioning the 
existence of a Deity, bring themselves to worship a 
wafer. And thus it was that Fox made some converts 
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to whom ne was immeasurably inferior in everything 
except the energy of his convictions. By these 
converts his rude doctrines were polished into a furm 
somewhat less shocking to good sense and good taste. 
No proposition which he had laid down was retracted. 
No indecent or ridiculous act which he had done or 
approved was condemned: but what was most grossly 
absurd in his theories and practices was softened 
down, or at least not obtruded on the public: what- 
ever could be made to appear specious was set in 
the fairest light: his gibberish was translated into 
English: meanings which he would have heen quite 
unable to comprehend were put on his phrases; and 
“his system, so much improved that he would not 
have known it again, was defended by numerous 
citations from Pagan philosophers and Christian 
fathers whose names he had never heard.* Still, 
however, those who had remodelled his theology con- 
tinued to profess, and doubtless to feel, profound 
reverence for him; and his crazy epistles were to the 
last received and read with respect in Quaker meetings 
all over the country. His death produced a sensation 
which was not confined to his own disciples. On 
the morning of the funeral a great multitude as- 


* “Especially of late,” says 


George Fox, and others of the 


Leslie, the keenest of all the ene- < first Quakers, and turn and wind 


mies of the sect, “some of them 
have made nearer advances to- 
wards Christianity than ever he- 
fore; and among them the in- 
genious Mr. Penn has of late re- 
fined some of Their gross notions, 
and brought them into some form, 
and has made them speak sense 
and English, of both whigh George 
Fox, their first and greet apostle, 
was totally ignorant. .... They 
endeavour all they can to make 
it appear that-their doctrine was 
uniform from the beginning, and 
that there has been no altcration ; 
and therefore they take upon 
them to defend all tne writings of 


them to make them (but it is im- 
possible) agree with what they 
teach now at this Way.” (The 
Snake in the Grass, 3rd ed. 1698. 
Introduction.) Leslie was always 
more Civil.to his brother Jacobite 
Penn than to any other Quaker. 
Penn himself says of his master, 
“As abruptly and brokenly as 
sometimes his sentences would 
fall from him about divine things, 
it is well known they were often 
as texts to many fairer declara- 
tions.” That is to say, George 
Fox talked nonsense, and some 
of his friends paraphrased it into 
Sense, 
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sembled round the meeting house in Gracechurch 
Street. Thence the corpse ‘was borne to the burial 
ground of the sect near Bunhill Fields. Several 
orators addressed the crowd which filled the cemetery. 
Penn was conspicuous among those disciples who 
committed the venerable corpse to the earth. The 
ceremony had scarcely been finished when he learned 
that warrants were out against him. He instantly 
took flight, and remained many months concealed 
from the public eye.* 

A’ short time after his disappearance, Sidney re- 
ceived from him a strange communication. |. 
Penn begged for an interview, but insisted creeg Fen 
on a promise that he should be suffered : 
to return unmolested to his hidingplace. Sidney 
obtained the royal permission to make an appoint- 
ment on the’e.terms. Penn came to the rendezvous, 
and spoke at length in his own defence. He declared 
that he was a faithful subject of King William and 
Queen Mary, and that, if he knew of any design 
against them, he would discover it. Departing from 
his Yea and Nay, he protested, as in the presence of 
God, that he knew of no plot, and that he did not 
believe that there was any plot, unless the ambitious 
projects of the French government might be called 
plots. Sidney?amazed probably by hear’ ing a person, 
who had such an abhorrence of lies that he would not 


* In the life of Penn which is 
prefixed to his works, we are told 
that the warrants were issued on 
the 16th of January 169, in con- 
sequence of an accusation backed 
by the oath of Williath Fuller, _ 
who is truly designated as a 
wretch, a cheat, and an impostor; 
and this story is repeated by Mr. 
Clarkson. It is, however, certainly 
false. Cacrmarthen, writing to 
William on the 3rd of February, 
Bays that there was then only one 
Witness against Penn, and that 


Preston was that one witness. 
It is therefore evident that Fuller 
was not the informer on whose 
outh the warrant against Penn 
was issued. In fact Fa!ler ap- 
pears, from his Life of Himsei‘, 
to have bven then at the Hague; 
nor is theru any reason to believe 
that he ever pretended to know 
anything about Preston’s plot, 
When Nottingham wrote to Wil- 
liam’dn the 26th of June, a second 
witness against Penn had come 
forward 
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use the common forms of civility, and such an sbher- 
rence of oaths that he Would not kiss the a ae in a 
court of justice, tell something very like a lie, and con- 
firm it by something very like an oath, asked how, if 
there were really no plot, the letters and minutes 

which had been found on Ashton were to be explained. 

This question Penn evaded. “If,” he said, “I could 
only see the King, I would confess everything to him 
freely. I would tell him much that it would be im- 
portant for him to know. It is only in that way that 
I can be of service to him. A witness for the Crown 
I cannot be: for my conscience will not suffer me to 
be sworn.” He assured Sidney that the most forimi- 
dable enemies of the government were the discon- 
tented Whigs. “The Jacobites are not dangerous. 
There is not a man among them who has common 
understanding. Some persons who carte over from 
Holland with the King are much more to be dreaded.” 
It does not appear that Penn mentioned any names. 
He was suffered to depart in safety. No active search 
was made for him. He lay hid in London during 
some months, and then stole down to the coast of 
Sussex and made hig escape to France. After about 
three years of wandering and lurking he, by the 
mediation of some eminent men, who overlooked his 
faults for the sake of his good qualities, made his 
peace with the government, and again ventured to 
resume his ministrations. The return which he made 
for the lenity with which he had been treated does 
not much raise his character. Scarcely had he again 
begun to hharangue in public about the unlawfulness 
of war, when he sent a message earnestly exhorting 
James to make an immediate descent on England 
with thirty thousgnd mén.* 


e * Sidney to William, Feb. 27. for September 1691, mentions 

1699. The letter is in Dalrym- Penn’s escape from Shoreham 10 

ple’s Appendix, Part IT. bod&& vi. France. On the 5th of Decem- 

Narcissus Luttrell, in his Diary ber 1693 Narcissus made the fol- 
e 


Some months passed before the fate of Preston was 
decided. After several respites, the government, cdn- 
vinced that, though he had told much, he could tel] 
more, fixed a day for his execution, and ordered the 
sheriffs to have the machinery of death in readiness.* 
But he was again respited, and, after a delay cf some 
weeks, obtained a pardon, ‘which, however, preston par- 
extended only to his life, and left his pro- donee: 
perty subject to all the consequences of his attainder. 
As soon as he was set at liberty he gave new cause of 
offenée and suspicion, and was again arrested, ex- 
amined, and sent to prison.t At length he was per- 
mitted to retire, pursued by the hisses and curses of 
both parties, to a lonely manor house in the Nerth 
Riding of Yorkshire. There, at least, he had not to 
endure the scornful looks of old associates who had 
once thought kim a man of dauntless courage and 
spotless honour, but who now propounced that he was 
at best a meanspirited coward, and hinted their sus- 
picions that he had been from the beginning a spy 
and a trepan.t He employed the short and sad re- 
mains of his life in turning the Consolation of Boe- 
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lowing entry: ‘“ William Penn descent with thirty thonsand men 


the Quaker, having for some 
time absconded, and*having com- 
promised the matters against him, 
appears now in public, and, on 
Friday last, held forth at the 
Bull and Mouth, in Saint 
Martin’s.” On December 43. 
1693. was drawn up at Saint 
Germains, under Melfortés direc- 
tion, @ paper containing a pas 
sage of which the folléwing is 
a translation: “ Mr. Penn says 
that Your Majesty has had several 
occasions, but never any so fa- 
vourable as the present; and he 


hopes that Your Majesty will be 


earnest with the most Christian 
King not to neglect it: that a 
VOL. VI. 


will not only reestablish Your 
Majesty, but according to all ap- 
Bearance break the league.” This 
paper is among the Nairne MSS., 
and was translated by Macpher- 
son. 

* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, 
April 11. 1691. 

t Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, 
August 1691; Letter from Ver- 
non to Wharton, Oct. 17. 1691, 
In the Bodipian. 

¢ The opinion of the Jacobites 
appears from a letter which is 
among the archives ofthe French . 
War Office. It was written in 
Londen on the 25th of June 
1691. 
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thius fata English. The translation was published 
after the translator’s death. It is remarkable @hiefly 
on account of some very unsuccessful attempts to 
enrich our versification with new metres, and on ac- 
count of the allusions with which the preface is filled. 
Under a thin veil of figurative language, Preston ex- 
hibited to the public compassion or contempt his own 
blighted fame and broken heart. He complained 
that the tribunal which had sentenced him to death 
had dealt with him more leniently than his former 
friends, and that many, who had never been tried by 
temptations like his, had very cheaply earned a re- 
putation for courage by sneering at his poltroonery, 
and. by bidding defiance at a distance to horrors 
which, when brought near, subdue even a constant 
mind. 
The spirit of the Jacobites, which had been quelled 
a for a time by the detection of Preston’s 
Tuohites at the plot, was revived by the fall of Mons. The. 
joy of the whole party was boundless. 
_ The nonjuring priests ran backwards afid forwards 
hetween Sam’s Coffee House and Westminster Hall, 
spreading the praises of Lewis, and laughing at the 
miserable issue of the deliberations of the great Con- 
gress. In the Park the milecontents were in the 
habit of mustering daily,.and one avenue was called 
the Jacobite walk. Théy now came to this rendez- 
vous in crowds, wore their biggest looks, and talked 
sedition in their loudest tones. The most conspicuous 
among these swaggerers was Sir John Fenwick, who 
had, in the late reign, been high in royal favour and 
in military command, and was now an indefatigable 
agitator and conspirator, In his exultation he forgot 
the courtesy Which man owes to woman. He had 
more than oncé made himself conspicuous by his in- 
civility to the Queen. He now ostentatiously put 
himself in her way when she took her airing, and, 
while all around him uncovered and bowed low, gare 
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her d rude stare, and cocked his hat in her face. The 
affrdat was not only brutal but cowardly. For the 
law had provided no punishment for mere imper- 
tinence, however gross; and the King was the only 
gentleman and soldier in the kingdom who could not 
protectthis wife from contumely with his sword. All | 
that the Queen could do was to order the parikeepers 
not to admit Sir John again within the gates. But, 
long after her death, a day came when he had reason 
to wish that he had restrained his insolence. He 
found, by terrible proof, that of all the Jacobites, the 
most desperate assassins not excepted, he was the 
only one for whom William felt an intense personal 
aversion. * ‘ 

A few days after this event the rage of the male- 
contents began to flame more fiercely than — gye vacant 
ever. The getection of the conspiracy of ‘Ait 
which Preston was the chief had brought on a crisis 
in ecclesiastical affairs. The ndnjuring bishops had, 
during the year which followed their deprivation, 
continued" to reside in the official mansions which had 
once been thei own. Burnet had, at Mary’s requett, 
laboured to effect a compromise. His direct inter- 
ference would probably have déne more hurm than 
good. He therefore jfidiciously employed the agency 
of Rochester, who stood higher in the estimation of 
the nonjurors than any statesman who was not a 
nonjuror, and of Trevor, who, worthless as he was, 
had considerable influence with the High Church 
patty. Sancroft and his brethren were informed that, 
if they would consent to perform their spirjtual duty, 

® 

* Welwood’s Mercifrius Re- grudencss to Mary is told in dif- 
formatus, April 11. 24. 1691; ferent was. I have followed 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, April what seen® to me the most au- 
1691; L’Hermitage to the States thentic, and what is certainly the 


General, June 4g. 1696; Calamy’s least disgraceful, version, ‘ 
Life. The story of Fenwick’s 
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to ordain, to institute, to confirm, and to watch’ over 
the faith and the morality of the priesthood, bill 
should be brought into Parliament to excuse them 
from taking the oaths.* This offer was imprudently 
liberal: but those to whom it was made could not 
consistently accept it. For in the ordination’ service, 
and indeed in almost every service of the Church, 
William and Mary were designated as King and 
Queen. The only promise that could be obtained 
from the deprived prelates was that they would live 
quietly ; and even this promise they had not all-kept. 
One of them at least had been guilty of treason ag- 
gravated by impiety. He had, under the strong fear 
of being butchered by the populace, declared that he 
abhorred the thought of calling in the aid of France, 
and had invoked God to attest the sincerity of this 
declaration. Yet, a short time after, .be had been 
detected in plotting to bring a French army into 
England; and he had written to assure the Court of 
Saint Germains that he was acting in concert with 
his brethren, and especially with Sancroft. The 
Whigs called loudly for severity. ven the Tory 
counsellors of William owned that indulgence had 
been carried to the extreme point, They made, how- 
ever, a last attempt to mediaté. “ Will you and your 
brethren, ” said Trevor to Lloyd, the nonjuring Bi- 
shop of Norwich, “disowh all connection with Doctor 
Turner, and declare that what he has in his letters 
imputed to you is false?” Lloyd evaded the ques- 
tion. It was now evident that William’s forbearance 
had onlycemboldened the adversaries whom he had 
hoped to conciliate. Even @aermarthen, even Not- 
tingham, declared me if was high time to fill the 
vacant sees. 


* Burnet. ii. 71. Tanner MSS., and is printed in 
t Lloyd to Sancroft, Jan, 24. the Life of Ken by a Layman. 
1691. The letter ig among the 
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. Tillotson was nominated to the Archbishoprie, and 
was consecrated on Whitsunday, in the aa . a 


church of Saint Mary Le Bow. Compton, bishop of 
cruelly mortified, refused to bear any part 

in the ceremony. His place was supplied by Mew, 
Bishop of Winchester, who was assisted by Burnet, 
Stillingfleet, and Hough. The congregation was the 
most splendid that had been seen in any place of 
worship since the coronation. The Queen’s drawing- 
room was, on that day, deserted. Most of the peers 
who were in town met in the morning at Bedford 
House, and went thence in procession to Cheapside. 
Norfolk, Caermarthen, and Dorset were conspicuous 
in the throng. Devonshire, who was impatiefit to 
see his woods at Chatsworth in their summer beauty, 
had deferred his departure in order to mark his re- 
spect for Tillotson. The crowd which lined the 
streets greeted the new Primate warmly. For he had, 
during many years, preached in the City; and his 
eloquence, his probity, and the singular gentleness of 
his temper and manners, had made him the favouuite 
of the Londoners.* But the congratulations and 
applauses of his friends could wot drown the roar of 
execration which the Jacobites set up. According to 
them, he was a thief who had not entered by the door, 
but had climbed over the fences. He was a hireling 
whose own the sheep were not, who had usurped the 
crook of the good shepherd, and who might well be 
expected to leave the flock at the mercy of every 
wolf.. He was an Arian, a Socinian, a Deist, an 
Atheist. He hadecozeped ‘the world by fihe phrases, 
and by a show of moral’ goodness: but he was in truth 
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* London Gazette, June 1. These letférs to Wharton are in 
{691; Birch’s Life of Tillotson ; the Bodleian Library, and form 
Congratulatory Poem to the Re- part of a highly curious collection 
verend Dr. Tillotson on his pro- which was kindly pointed out to 
motion, 1691; Vernon to Whar- me by Dr. Bandinel. 
ton, May 28. and 30. 1691. 
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a far more dangerous enany of the Church thax he 
could have been if he had openly proclaimed himself 
a disciple of Hobbes, and had lived as loosely as Wil- 
mot. He had taught the fine gentlemen and ladies 
who admired his style, and who were constantly seen 
round his pulpit, that they might be very good Chris- 
tians, and yet might believe the account of the Falk 
in the book of Genesis to be allegorical. Indeed they 
might easily be as good Christians as he: for he had 
never been christened: his parents were Anabaptists : 
he had lost their religion when he was a boy; and 
he had never found another. In ribald lampoons he 
was nicknamed Undipped John. The parish register 
of his baptism was produced in vain. His enemies 
still continued to complain that they had lived to see 
fathers of the Church who never were her children. 
They made up a story that the Queen had felt bitter 
remorse for the grea; crime by which she had ob- 
tained a throne, that in her agony she had applied 
to Tillotson, and that he had comforted Her by as- 
suring her that the punishment of the wicked in a 
future state would not be etérnal.* The Archbishop’s 
mind was naturally of almost feminine delicacy, and 
had been rather softened than braced by the habits of 
a long life, during which contending sects and factions 
had agreed in speaking of his abilities with admira- 
tion and of his character with esteem. The storm of 
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* Birch’s Life of Tillotson; 
Leslie’s Charge of Socinianism 
against Dr. Tillotson considered 
by a True Son of the Church, 
1695; Hickes’s Discourses upon 
Dr. Burnet and Dr. , Tillotson, 
1695; Catalogue of Borks, of the 
Newest Fashion, to be Sold by 
Auction at the Whig’s Coffee 
\Jouse, evidently printed in 1693. 
More than sixty years later Jghn- 
son described a sturdy Jacobite 
as firmly convinced that Tillotson 


died an Atheist; Idler, No. 10. 
A Latin epitaph on the Church 
of England, written soon after 
Tilfdtson’s consecration, ends 
thus: “Oh Miseranda Ecclesia, 
“cul Rex Batavus, et Patriarcha 
non baptizatus.” In a poem 
called the Eucharisticon, which 
appcared in 1692, are these lines: 
“Unblest and unbaptised, this Church's 


son 
Hath all his Mother's children half une ° 
done * 
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obloquy which he had to face for the first time at 
more than sixty years of ag@ was too much for hjm. 
His spirits declined: his health gave way: yet he 
neither flinched from his duty nor attempted to re- 
venge himself on his persecutors. A few days after, 
his consecration, some persons were seized while dis- 
persing libels in which the was reviled. The law 
officers of the Crown proposed to file informations; 
but he insisted that nobody should be’ punished on 
his account.* Once, when he had company with 
him, a sealed packet was put into his hands: he 
opened it, and out fell a mask. His friends were 
shocked and incensed by this cowardly insult: but 
the Archbishop, trying to conceal his anguish by a 
smile, pointed to the pamphlets which covered his 
_ table, and said that the reproach which the emblem 
of the mask was intended to convey might be called 
gentle when compared with other reproaches which 
he daily had to endure. After* his death a bundle 
of the savage lampoons which the nonjurors had 
circulated against him was found among his papers 
with this indotsement ; “I pray God forgive themn : 
I do.” f 

The deposed primate was of a less gentl® nature. 
He seems to have beef also under a cOM- gonauet of 
plete delusion as to his own importance, St 
The immense popularity Which he had enjoyed three 
years before, the prayers and tears of the multitudes 
who had ‘plunged into the Thames to implore his 
blessing, the enthusiasm with which the sentinels of 
the Tower had drpnk his health under the windows 
of his prison, the miglfty roar of joy which had risen 
from Palace Yar@ on the, morning of his acquittal, 
the triumphant night when ewery Window from Hyde 


* Tillotson to Lady Russell, pupil John Beardmore; Sher- 
June 23. 1691. lock’s sermon preached in th 
{ Birch’s Life of Tillotson; Temple Church on the death of 
Memorials of Tillotson by his Quecn Mary, 169%. 
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Park to "Mile End had exhibited seven candles, the 
miyimost and tallest emblematical of him, were still 
fresh in his recollection; nor had he the wisdom to 
perceive that all this homage had been paid, not to 
his person, but to that religion and to those Jiberties 
of which he was, for a moment, the representative. 
The extreme tenderness with which the new govern- 
ment had long persisted in treating him had con- 
firmed him in his error. That a succession of 
conciliatory messages was sent to him from Ken- 
sington; that he was offered terms so liberal as to 
be scarcely consistent with the dignity of the Crown 
and the welfare of the State; that his cold and un- 
courteous answers could not tire out the royal in- 
dulgence; that, in spite of the loud clamours of the 
vee and of the provocations daily given by the 
Jacobites, he was residing, fifteen months after de- 
privation, in the metropolitan palace; these things 
seemed to him to indicate, not the lenity, but the 
timidity, of the ruling powers. He appears to have 
flattered himself that they would not dare to eject 
him. The news, therefore, that his “see had been 
filled, threw him into a passion which lasted as long 
as his life, and which hurried him into many foolish 
and unseemly actions. Tillotson, as soon as he was 
appointed, went to Lambeth in the hope that he 
might be able, by courtesy and kindness, to sooth 
the irritation of which he was the innocent cause. 
He staid Jong in the antechamber, and sént in his 
name by several servants : but Sancroft would not 
even return an answer.* Three weeks passed; and 
still the deprived Archbishop ‘showed no disposition 
to move. At length he repeived an order intimating 
to him the royal<pleasure that he should quit the 
dwelling which had long ceased to be his own, and 
in which he was only a guest. He resented this 


€ 
* Wharton's Collectanea quoted in Birch’s Life of Tillotson 
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ae “bitterly, and declared that he would not obey 
He would stay till he "was pulled out by the 
Sherif’ officers. He would defend himself at law as 
long as he could do so without putting in any plea 
acknowledging the authority of the usurpers.* The 
case was so clear that he could not, by any artifice 
of chicanery, obtain more than a short delay. When 
judgment had been given against him, he left the 
palace, but directed his steward to retain possession. 
The consequence was that the steward was taken 
into custody and heavily fined. Tillotson sent a 
kind message to assure his predecessor that the fine 
should not be exacted. But Sancroft was determined 
to have a grievance, and would pay the money.t * 
From that time the great object of the narrow. 
minded and peevish old man was to tear in pieces 
the Church of which he had been the chief minister. 
It was in vain that some of thase nonjurors, whose 
virtue, ability, and learning were the glory of their 
party, rempnstrated against his design. ‘Our de- 
privation, | —such was the reasoning of |. 
Ken, — “is, in ‘the sight of God, a nullity. eater 
We are, and shall be, till we die gr resign, , 
the true Bishops of our,sees. Those who assume our 
titles and functions will incur the guilt of schism. 
But with us, if we act as begomes us, the schism will 
die; and in the next generation the unity of the 
Church will be restored. On the other hand, if we 
consecrate Bishops to succeed us, the breach may last 
through ages; and we shall be justly held account- 
able, not indeed for éts origin, but for its continuance.” 
These considerations ought, on Sancroft’s own prin- 
ciples, to have had decisive weight, with him: but 
his angry passions prevailed. * Kene quietly retired 


* Wharton’s Collectanea quoted in D’Oyly’s Life of Sancroft ; 
in D’Oyly’s Life of Sancroft; Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary; Ver- 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary. non th Wharton, June 9 11 

t The Lambeth MS. quoted 1691. 
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from the venerable palace of Wells. He had lone, 
he® said, with strife, and should henceforth vent his 
feelings, not in disputes, but in hymns. His charities 
to the unhappy of all persuasions, especially to the 
followers of Monmouth and to the persecuted Hu- 
guenots, had been so large that his whole private 
fortune consisted of seven hundred pounds, and of a 
library which he could not bear to sell. But Thomas 
Thynne, Viscount Weymouth, though not a nonjuror, 
did himself honour by offering to the most virtuous 
of the nonjurors a tranquil and dignified asylum in 
the princely mansion of Longleat. There Ken passed 
a happy and honoured old age, during which he 
nevér regretted the sacrifice which he had made to 
what he thought his duty, and yet constantly became 
more and more indulgent to those whose views of 


duty differed from his.* o 
Sancroft was of a.very different temper. He had, 
Hatred of indeed, as little to complain of as any man 


Bancroft tothe whom a revolution has ever hiirled down 
Mitvidesforthe £r0m an exalted station. He had, at Fres- 


»wrOvides for the 

eniseopal su singfield in Suffolk, a patrimonial estate, 
He Pa UnOEE: which, tegether with what he had saved 
during a primacy of twelve years, enabled him to live, 
not indeed as he had lived when he was the first peer 
of Parliament, but in the style of an opulent country 
gentleman. He retired to his hereditary abode; and 
there he passed the rest of his life in brooding over his 
wrongs, Aversion to the Established Church became 
as strong a feeling in him as it had been in Martin 
Marprelate. He considered all- who remained in 
communion with her as heathens and publicans. He 
nicknamed Tillotson the Mufti. In the room which 
was used as a chapel at Fressingfield no person who 


* See a letter of R. Nelson, and State, 1717; Hawkins’s Life 
dated Feb. 21. 1793, in the ap- of Ken; Life of Ken by a Lay- 
pendix to N. Marshall’s Defence man. 
of our Constitution in Church 
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had taRen the oaths, or who attended the ministry of 
any divine who had taken the oaths, was suffered to 
partake of the sacred bread and wine. A distinction, 
however, was made between two classes of offenders. 
A laymat: who remained in communion with the 
Church was permitted to be present while prayers 
were read, and was excluded only from the highest of 
Christian mysteries. But with clergymen who had 
sworn allegiance to the Sovereigns in possession San- 
croft would not even pray. Hetook care that the rule 
which he had laid down should be widely known, 
and, both by precept and by example, taught his fol- 
lowers to look on the most orthodox, the most devat, 
the most virtuous, of those who acknowledged Wil- 
liam’s authority with a feeling similar to that with 
which the Jew zegarded the Samaritan.* Such in- 
tolerance would have been reprehensible, even in a 
man contending for a great princfple. But Sancroft 
was contending for nothing more than a name. He 
was the author of the scheme of Regency. He was 
perfectly willingsto transfer the whole kingly power 
from James to William. The question, which, to this 
smallest and sourest of minds, “seemed imfortant 
enough to justify the extommunicating of ten thou- 
sand priests and of five millions of laymen, was merely, 
whether the magistrate to ‘whom the whole kingly 
power was transferred should assume the kingly title. 
Nor could Sancroft bear to think that the animosity 
which he had excited would die with himself. Having 
done all that he could to make the feud bitter, he 
determined to make it eternal. A list of the divines 
who had been ejected from. their benefices was sent 
by him to Saint Germains witha se ae that James 
would nominate two who might keep Up the episcopal 
Succession. James, well pleased, doubtless, to see 
another sect added to that multitude of sects which 


* See a paper dictated by him on the 15th of Nov. 1693, in 
Wagstaffo’s Letter from Suffolk. e 
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he had been taught te consider as the reproach of 
Protestantism, named two fierce and uncompromising 
nonjurors, Hickes and Wagstaffe, the former recom- 
mended by Sancroft, the latter recornmended by 
Lloyd, the ejected Bishop of Norwich.* uch was 
the origin of a schismatical hierarchy, which, having, 
during a short time, excited alarm, soon sank into 
obscurity and contempt, but which, in obscurity and 
contempt, continued to drag on a languid existence 
during several generations. The little Church, with- 
out temples, revenues, or dignities, was even more 
distracted by internal disputes than the great Church, 
which retained possession of cathedrals, tithes, and 
peerages. Some nonjurors leaned towards the cere- 
monial of Rome: others would not tolerate the 
slightest departure from the Book of Common Prayer. 
Altar was set up against altar. One phantom prelate 
pronounced the corsecration of another phantom pre- 
late uncanonical. At length the pastors were left 
absolutely without flocks. One of these Lords spiri- 
tual very wisely turned surgeon: another deserted 
what he had called his see, and settled in Ireland; 
and at length, inv 1805, the last Bishop of that 
society which had proudly claimed to be the only 
true Church of England dropped unnoticed into the 
grave.t 
The places of the bishops who had been ejected 
mie with Sancroft were filled in a manner cre- 
mein ditable to the government. Patrick suc- 
ceeded the traitor Turner. Fowler went to Gloucester. 
Richard Cumberland, an aged divine, who had no 
interest at Court, and whose only recommendations 
were his piety end hjs &rudition, was astonished by 
learning from # newsletter which he found on the 
table of a coffeehouse that he had been nominated 


* Kettlewell’s Life, iii, 59. History, and Mr. Lathbury’s His - 
ft See D’Oyly’s Life of San- tory of the Nonjurors. 
croft, Hallam’g Constitutional 
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to the see of Peterborough.* Beveridge was selected 
to succeed Ken: he consented ; and the appointmént 
was actually announced in the London Gazette. But 
Beveridge, though an honest, was not a strongminded 
man. Some J acobites expostulated with him: some 
reviled him: his heart failed him; and he retracted. 
While the nonjurors were rejoicing in this victory, he 
changed his mind again; but too late. He had by his 
irresolution forfeited the favour of William, and never 
obtained a mitre till Anne was on the throne.f The 
bishopric of Bath and Wells was bestowed on Richard 
Kidder, a man of considerable attainments and blame- 
less character, but suspected of a leaning towards 
Presbyterianism. About the same time Sharp,*the 
highest churchman that had been zealous for the 
Comprehension, and the lowest churchman that felt 
a scruple aboutsucceeding a deprived prelate, accepted 
the Archbishopric of York, vacant by the death of 
Lamplugh.t 

In consequence of the elevation of Tillotson to the 
See of Canterbury, the Deanery of Saint ghertock, pew 
Paul’s became vacant. As soon as the °fSsist Pam's 
name of the new Dean was knoyn, a clamoug broke 
forth such as perhaps,no ecclesiastical appointment 
has ever produced, a clamour made up of yells of 
hatred, of hisses of contempt, and of shouts of 
triumphant and half insulting welcome: for the new 
Dean was William Sherlock, 


1691. 


* See the autobiography of 
his descendant and namesuke the 
dramatist. See also Ouslow’s 
note on Burnet, ii. 76. 

t A vindication of Their Ma- 
jesties’ authority to fill the sees 
of the deprived Bishops, May 20. 
1691; London Gazette, April 
27. and June 15. 1691; Narcissus 
Luttrell’s Diary, May 1691. 
Among the Tanner MSS. are 
two letters from Jacobites to 


Beveridge, one mild and di cex.t, 
the other scurrilous even beyond 
the ordinary scurrility of the non- 
jurors. The former will be found 
én the Life of Ken by a Layman. 

te It is n@ quite clear whether 
Sharp’s scrfple about the de- 
prived prelates was a scruple of 
conscience or mercly a scruple of , 
delicacy. See his Life by his” 
Son. - 
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The story of his conversion deserves to be fully 
teld: for it throws gréat light on the charaéter of 
the parties which then divided the Church and the 
State. Sherlock was, in influence and reputation, 
though not in rank, the foremost man among the 
nonjurors. His authority and example had’ induced 
some of his brethren, wh'o had at first wavered, to 
resion their benefices. The day of suspension came: 
the day of deprivation came; and still he was firm. 
He seemed to have found, in the consciousness of 
rectitude, and in meditation on the invisible world, 
ample compensation for all his losses. While excluded 
from the pulpit where his eloquence had once de- 
lighted the learned and polite inmates of the Temple, 
he wrote that celebrated Treatise on Death which, 
during many years, stood next to the Whole Duty of 
Man in the bookcases of serious Arminians. Soon, 
however, it began to be suspected that his resolution 
was giving way. He declared that he would be no 
party to a schism: he advised those who sought his 
counsel not to leave their parish churches : nay, 
finding that the law which had ejected him from his 
cure did not interdict him from performing divine 
service, he officiated at Saint Dunstan’s, and there 
prayed for King William and Queen Mary. The 
apostolical inj unction, he said, was that prayers should 
be made for all in authority; and William and Mary 
were visibly in authority. His Jacobite friends loudly 
blamed his inconsistency. How, they asked, if you 
admit that the Apostle speaks in this passage of actual 
authority, can you maintain that, in other passages 
of a similar kind, he speakstonly of legitimate autho- 
rity? Or, how can yon, withott sin, designate as 
King, in a solfmn address to God, one whom you 
cannot, without sin, promise to obey as King? These 
reasonings were unanswerable; and Sherlock soon 
began to think them so: but the conclusion to which 
they led him was diametrically opposed to the con- 
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clusion to which they were meant to lead him. He 
hesitated, however, till a new light flashed on dis 
mind from a quarter from which there was little 
reson to expect anything but tenfold darkness, In 
the reign of James the First, Doctor John Overall, 
Bishop of Exeter, had written an elaborate treatise 
on the rights of civil afid ecclesiastical governors. 
This treatise had been solemnly approved by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York, and might 
_ therefore be considered as an authoritative exposition 
of the doctrine of the Church of England. A manu- 
script copy had come into Sancroft’s hands; and he, 
soon after the Revolution, sent it to the press. He 
hoped, doubtless, that the publication would ingure 
the new government: but he was lamentably disap- 
pointed. The book indeed condemned all resistance 
in terms as strong as he could himself have used: 
but one passage, which had escaped his notice, was 
decisive against himself and his fellow schismatics. 
Overall, and the two Convocations which had given 
their sanction to Overall’s teaching, pronounced that 
a government, which had originated in rebellion, 
ought, when thoroughly settled, to be considered as 
ordained by God, and to be “obeyed by Christian 
men.* Sherlock read, and was convinced. His 


1681. 


* See Overall’s Convocation 
Book, chapter 28. Nothing can 
he clearer or more to the purpose 
than his language. 

“When, having attained their 
ungodly desires, whether am- 
bitious kings by bringing ay 
country into their subjection, or 
disloyal subjects by rebellious 
rising against their natural sove- 
reigns, they have established any 
of the said degenerate govern- 
ments among their people, the 
authority either so unjustly es- 
tablished, or wrung by force from 


the true and lawful possessor, 
being always God’s authority, 
and therefore receiving no im- 
peachment by the wickedness of 
those that have it, is ever, when 
such alterations are thoroughly 
settled, to be reverenced and 
obeyed ; and the people of all 
‘sorts, as wll of the clergy as of 
the laity, age to be subject unto 
it, not only for fear, but likewise 
for conscience sake.” 

Then follows the canon. 

“If any man shall affirm that, 
when any such new forms of 
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venerable mother the Church had spoken ; and he, 
with the docility of & child, accepted her decree. 
The government which had sprung from the Revolu- 
tion might, at least since the battle of the Boyne and 
the flight of James from Ireland, be fairly called a 
settled government, and ought therefore to be pas- 
sively obeyed till it should be subverted by another 
revolution and succeeded by another settled govern- 
ment. 

Sherlock took the oaths, and speedily published, 
in justification of his conduct, a pamphlet entitled 
The Case of Allegiance to Sovereign Powers stated. 
The sensation produced by this work was immense. 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther had not raised so great 
an uproar. Halifax’s Letter to a Dissenter had not 
called forth so many answers. The replies to the 
Doctor, the vindications of the Doctor, the pasquin- 
ades on the Doctor, would fill a library. The clamour 
redoubled when it was known that the convert had 
not only been reappointed Master of the Temple, but 
had accepted the Deanery of Saint Paul’s, which had 
become vacant in conseqylence of tlie deprivation of 
Sancroft and the promotion of Tillotson. The rage 
of the nonjurors amounted almost to frenzy. Was 
it not enough, they asked, to desert the true and 
pure Church, in this her hour of sorrow and peril, 
without also slandering her? It was easy to under- 
stand why a greedy, cowardly, hypocrite should re- 
fuse to tuke the oaths to the usurper a’ long as it 
seemed probable that the rightful King would be 
restored, and should make haste to swear after the 
battle of the Boyne. Such tergiversation in times of 
civil discord was nothing new. - What was new was 

‘ 


government, begun by rebellion, vernments are not bound to be 
are after thoroughly settled, the subject to God’s authority which 
authority in them is not of God, is there executed, but may rebel 
or that any who live within the against the same, he doth greatly 
territorics of any such new go- err.” 
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that fhe turncoat should attempt to transfer his own 
guilt*and shame to the Church of England, amd 
should proclaim that she had taught him to lift 
his heel against the weak who were in the right, and 
to cringe to the powerful who were in the wrong. 
Had suth indeed been her doctrine or her practice in 
evil days? Had she abazfdoned her Royal Martyr in 
the prison or on the scaffold? Had she enjoined 
her children to pay obedience to the Rump or to the 
Protector? Yet was the government of the Rump 
or of the Protector less entitled to be called a settled 
government than the government of William and 
Mary? Had not the battle of Worcester been as 
great a blow to the hopes of the House of Stuant as 
the battle of the Boyne? Had not the chances of a 
Restoration seemed as small jn 1657 as they could 
seem to any juglicious man in 1691? In spite of in- 
vectives and sarcasms, however, . there was Overall’s 
treatise: there were the approving votes of the two 
Convocations; and it was much easier to rail at Sher- 
lock than ‘to explain away either the treatise or the 
votes, One writer maintained that by a thoroughly 
settled government must ave been meant a govern- 
inent of which the title was uncontested. Thus, he 
said, the government of the United Provinces became 
a settled government when it was recognised by Spain, 
and, but for that recognitioi, would never have been 
a settled government to the end of time. Another 
casuist, somewhat less austere, pronounced that a 
government, wrongful in its origin, might become a 
settled government after the lapse of a century. Ou 
the thirteenth of Febrttary 1789, therefore, and not, 
a day earlier, Englishmen, would be at liberty to 
swear allegiance to a government Sprung from the 
Revolution. The history of the chosen people was 
ransacked for precedents. Was Eglon’s a settled go- 
vernment when Ehud stabbed him? Was Joram’s a 
settled government when Jehu shot him? But the 

VOL. VI. E @ 
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leading case was that of Athaliah. It was indeed a 
cage which furnished the malecontents with snany 
happy and pungent allusions; a kingdom treacher- 
ously seized by an usurper near in blood to the throne; ; 
the rightful prince long dispossessed; a part of the 
sacerdotal order true, through many disastrous years, 
to the Royal House; a counterrevolution at length 
effected by the High Priest at the head of the Le- 
vites. Who, it was asked, would dare to blame the 
heroic pontiff who had restored the heir of David ? 
Yet was not the government of Athaliah as firmly 
settled as that of the Prince of Orange? Hundreds 
of pages written at this time about the rights of 
Joash and the bold enterprise of Jehoiada are moul- 
dering in the ancient bookcases of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. While Sherlock was thus fiercely attacked 
by his old friends, he was not left unmolested by his 
old enemies. Some vehement Whigs, among whom 
Julian Johnson was conspicuous, declared that Jaco- 
bitism itself was respectable when compared with the 
vile doctrine which had been discovered i the Con- 
vocation Book. That passive obedience was due to 
Kings was doubtless an absurd and pernicious notion. 
Yet it‘was impossibie not to respect the consistency 
and fortitude of men who thought themselves bound 
to bear true allegiance, at all hazards, to an unfor- 
tunate, a deposed, an exiled oppressor. But the 
political creed which Sherlock had learned from 
Overall was unmixed baseness and wickedness. A 
cause was to be abandoned, not because it was un- 
just, but because it was unprosperous. Whether 
James had been a tyrant or had been the father of 
his people was, according to this theory, quite im- 
material. If he had won the battle of the Boyne 
we should have been bound as Christians to be his 
_ slaves. He had lost it; and we were bound as Chris- 
tians to be his foes. Other Whigs congratulated the 
proselyte on having come, by whatever road, to a 
right practical conclusion, but could not refrain from 
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sneering at the history which he gave of his conver- 
sion.* He was, they said, a than of eminent learning 
and abilities He had studied the question of alle- 
giance long and deeply. He had written much about 
it. Several months had been allowed him for reading, 
prayer, ‘and reflection, before he incurred suspension, 
several months more befote he incurred deprivation. 
He had formed an opinion for which he had declared 
himself ready to suffer martyrdom: he had taught 
that opinion to others; and he had then changed 
that opinion solely because he had discovered that it 
had been, not refuted, but dogmatically pronounce: 
erroneous by the two Convocations more than eighty 
years before. Surely, this was to renounce all liberty 
of private judgment, and to ascribe to the Synods of 
Canterbury and York an infallibility which the Church 
of England had declared that even Mcumenical 
Councils could not justly claim. If, it was sarcastic- 
ally said, all our notions of righ€ and wrong, in mat- 
ters of vital importance to the wellbeing of society, 
are to be suddenly altered by a few lines of manu- 
script found in*a corner of the library at Lambeth, ‘it 
is surely much to be wished, for the peace of mind 
of humble Christians, that all thé documents t8 which 
this sort of authority belongs may be rummaged out 
and sent to the press as soon as possible: for, unless 
this be done, we may all, tike the Doctor when he 
refused the oaths last year, be committing sins in the 
full persuasion that we are discharging duties. In 
truth, it is not easy to believe that the Convocation 
Book furnished Sherlock with anything more than a 
pretext for doing what the had made up his mind to 
do. The united force of reason and interest had 
doubtless convinced him that his p@sions and preju- 
dices had led him into a great error. That error he 
determined to recant; and it cost him less to say, 
that his opinion had been changed by newly disco- 
vered evidence, than that he had formed a wrong 
E 2 ") 
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judgment with all the materials for the forming of a 
right judgment before kim. The popular beli€f was 
that his retractation was the effect of the tears, ex- 
postulations, and reproaches of his wife. The lady’s 
spirit was high: her authority in the family was 
vreat ; and she cared much more about her house 
and her carriage, the plenty of her table and the 
prospects of her children, than about the patriarchal 
origin of government or the meaning of the word 
Abdication. She had, it was asserted, given her hus- 
band no peace by day or by night till he had got 
over his scruples. In letters, fables, songs, dialogues, 
without number, her powers of seduction and inti- 
mi¢ation were malignantly extolled. She was Xan- 
thippe pouring water on the head of Socrates. She 
was Dalilah shearing Samson. She was Eve forcing 
the forbidden fruit into Adam’s mouth. She was 
Job’s wife, imploring her ruined lord, who sate scrap- 
ing himself among’ the ashes, not to curse and die, 
but to swear and live. While the balladmakers cele- 
hrated the victory of Mrs. Sherlock, another class 
of assailants fell on the theological reputation of her 
spouse, Till he took the daths, he had always been 
considtred as the niost orthodox of divines. But the 
captious and malignant criticism to which his wri- 
tings were now subjected would have found heresy in 
the Sermon on the Mount; and he, unfortunately, 
was rash enough to publish, at the very moment 
when the outery against his political tergiversation 
was loudest, his thoughts on the mystery of the Tri- 
nity. It is probable that, at another time, his work 
would have been hailed by. good Churchmen as a 
triumphant answer to the Socinians and Sabellians. 
But, ena el in his zeal against Socinians and 
Sabellians, he used expressions which might be con- 
strued into Tritheism. Candid judges would have 
remembered that the true path was closely pressed 
cn the right and on the left by error, and that it was 
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scarcely possible to keep famenough from danger,on 
one side without going very close to danger on the 
other. But candid judges Sherlock was not likely 
to find among the Jacobites. His old allies affirmed 
that he had incurred all the fearful penalties de- 
nounced in the Athanasian Creed against those who 
divide the substance. Bulky quartos were written to 
prove that he held the existence of three distinct 
Deities ; and some facetious malecontents, who trou- 
bled themselves very little about the Catholic verity, 
amused the town by lampoons in English and Latin 
on his heterodoxy. “We,” said one of these jesters, 
“plight our faith to one King, and call one God te 
attest our promise. We cannot think it strange thai, 
there should be more than one King to whom the 
Doctor has sworn allegiance, when we consider that 
the Doctor has’more Gods than one to swear by.” * 


® 


* A list of all the pieces which the Weasil; the Anti-Weasil:. 
I have read relating to Sherlock’s Numerous allusions to Sherlock 
apostasy would fatigue the reader. and his wife will be found in the 
I will mention a feW of different ribald writings of Tom Brown, 
kinds; Parkinson’s Examination ® Tom Durfey, and Ned Ward. 


of Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Alle- 
giance, 1691; Answer to Dr. 
Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance, by 
a London Apprentice, 1691; the 
Reasons of the New Convert’s 
taking the Oaths to the present 
Government, 1691; Utrum ho- 
rum? or Gad’s ways of dis- 
posing of Kingdoms, and some 
Clergymen’s ways of disposing 
of them, 1691; Sherlock and 
Xanthippe, 1691; Saint Paul’s 
Triumph in his sufferjngs for 
Christ, by Matthew Bryan, LL.D., 
dedicated Ecclesise sub cruce ge- 
menti; A Word to a wavering 
Levite; The Trimming Court 
Divine; Proteus Ecclesiasticus, 
or Qbservations on Dr. Sh—’s 
late Case of Allegiance; the 
Weasil Uncased; A Whip for 


See the Life of Jamege ii. 318. 
Several curious letters about 
Sherlock’s apostasy are amony 
the Tanner MSS. I will give 
two or three specimens of the 
rhymes which the Case of Alle- 
giance called forth : 
“ When Eve the fruit had tasted, 
She to her husband hasted, 
And chuck'd him on the chin-a. 
Dear Bud, quoth she, come taste this 
fruit; 
‘Twill finely with your palate suit : 
o eat it is no sin-a.” 
“ As moody Job, in shirtless case, 
e With collyflowers all o’er his face, 
Did on te dunghill languish, 
Hiv spouse tas whispers in his ear, 
Swear, husba@d, as you love me, swear : 
*T will ease you of your anguish.” 


“ At first he had doubt, and therefore did 
pra 
That ‘eateri would instruct him in the 
right way, 
bares Jemmy or William he ought tn 
obey. 
" “Which pobody can deny. 
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Sherlock would, perhaps, have doubted whcther 
the government to which he had sub- 
mitted was entitled to be called a settled 
government, if he had known all the 
dangers by which it was threatened. Scareely had 
Preston’s plot been detected, when a new plot of a 
very different kind was formed in the camp, in the 
navy, in the treasury, in the very bedchamber of the 
King. This mystery of iniquity has, through five 
generations, been gradually unveiling, but is not yet 
entirely unveiled. Some parts which are still obscure 
may possibly, by the discovery of letters or diaries 
now, reposing under the dust of a century and a half, 
be made clear to our posterity. The materials, how- 
ever, which are at present accessible, are sufficient for 
the construction of a narrative not to be read without 
shame and loathing.* 

We have seen that, in the spring of 1690, Shrews- 
bury, irritated by finding his counsels rejected, and 
those of his Tory rivals followed, suffered himself, in 
a fatal hour, to be drawn into a correspondence with 
the banished family. We have seen also by what 
cruel sufferings of body and mind he expiated his 
fault. Tortured by remorse, aad by disease the effect 
of remorse, he had quitted the Court: but he had 
left behind him men whose principles were not less 
lax than his, and whose hearts were far harder and 
colder. 

Early in 1691, some of these men began to hold 
secret communications with Saint Germains. Wicked 


Treacher 3 
some of Wil- 
liam’s servants. 


“ The _ at the Boyne determin’d that The chief authority for this 
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And precept to meomcenDS then did give 
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To dienes ale opinion | he thougiit no 
disgrac 
Which nobody can deny. 


® But this with the Scripture can never 


agree 

Ae by Hovea ed eighth and the fourth 

you may see 

* They have cet up kings, but yet not by 

3," 
"Which robndy can deny." 
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part of ny history is the Life of 
James, particularly the highly 
important and interesting passaye 
which begins at page 444. and 
ends at page 450. of the second 
volume. This passage was cor- 
rected by the Pretender with his 
own hand, 
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and base as their conduct wag, there was in it nothing 
surprising. They did after their kind. The tires 
were troubled. A thick cloud was upon the future. 
The most sagacious and experienced statesman could 
not se@ with any clearness three months before him. 
To a man of virtue and hgnour, indeed, this mattered 
little. His uncertainty as to what the morrow might 
bring forth might make him anxious, but could not 
make him perfidious. Though left in utter dark- 
ness as to what concerned his interests, he had the 
sure guidance of his principles. But, unhappily, 
men of virtue and honour were not numerous among 
the courtiers of that age. Whitehall had been, 
during thirty years, a seminary of every public*and 
private vice, and swarmed with lowminded, double- 
dealing, selfseeking politicians. These politicians now 
acted as it was’natural that men profoundly immoral 
should act at a crisis of which nene could predict the 
issue. Some of them might have a slight predilec- 
tion for William; others a slight predilection for 
James: but it,was not by any such predilection that 
the conduct of any of the breed was guided. If it 
had seemed certain that William would stargl, they 
would all have been for William. If it had seemed 
certain that James would be restored, they would all 
have been for James. But,what was to be done when 
the chances appeared to be almost exactly balanced ? 
There were honest men of one party who would have 
answered, To stand by the true King and the true 
Church, and, if necessary, to die for them like Laud. 
There were honest men, of the other party who would - 
have answered, To.stand by the liberties of England 
and the Protestant religion, &nd, if ngcessary, to die for 
them like Sidney. But such cons™tency was unin- 
telligible to many of the noble and the powerful. 
Their object was to be safe in every event. They 
therefore openly took the oath of allegiance to one 
King, and secretly pliehe their word to the other 
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They were indefatigable in obtaining commissions, 
patents of peerage, pensions, grants of crown land, 
under the great seal of William; and they had in 
their secret drawers promises of pardon in the hand- 
writing of James. Py 
Among those who were,guilty of this wickedness 
three men stand preeminent, Russell, Godolphin, and 
Marlborough. No three men could be, in head and 
heart, more unlike to one another; and the peculiar 
qualities of each gave a peculiar character to his vil- 
lany. The treason of Russell is to be attributed 


partly to fractiousness: the treason of Godolphin is 


to be attributed altogether to timidity: the treason 
of Marlborough was the treason of a man of great ge- 
nius and boundless ambition. 

It may be thought strange that Russell should have 
been out of humour. He had just ac- 
cepted the command of the united naval 
forces of England and Holland with the rank of Ad- 
miral of the Fleet. He was Treasurer of the Navy. 
He had a pension of three thousand pounds a year. 
Crown property near Charing Cross, to the value of 
eighteen thousand peunds, had been bestowed on him. 
His indirect gains must have heen immense. But he 
was still dissatisfied. In truth, with undaunted cour- 
age, with considerable talents both for war and for ad- 
ministration, and with a certain public spirit, which 
showed itself by glimpses even in the very worst parts 
of his life, he was emphatically a bad man, insolent, 
malignant, greedy, faithless. He conceived that the 
great services which he had performed at the time of 
the Revolution had not been adequately rewarded. 
Everything that ,was given to others seemed to him 
to be pillaged from himself. A letter is still extant 
which he wrote to William about this time. It is 
made up of boasts, reproaches, and sneers. The Ad- 
miral, with ironical professions of humility and loy- 
alty, asks permission to put his wrongs on paper, 
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because his bashfulness will, not suffer him to ex- 
plain himself by word of mouth. His grievances 
he represents as intolerable. Other people got large 
grants of royal domains: but he could get scarcely 
anything. Other people could provide for their de- 
pendants: but his recommendations were uniformly 
disregarded. The income which he derived from 
the royal favour might seem large: but he had poor 
relations; and the government, instead of doing its 
duty by them, had most unhandsomely left them to 
his care. He had a sister who ought to have a pen- 
sion; for, without one, she could not give portions to 
her daughters. He had a brother who, for want of a 
place, had been reduced to the melancholy necessity 
of marrying an old woman for her money. Russell 
proceeded to complain bitterly that the Whigs were 
neglected, and that the Revolution had aggrandisec 
and enriched men who had madesethe greatest efforts 
to avert it. There is reason to believe that this 
complaint came from his heart. For, next to his own 
interests, those of his party were dear to him; and, 
even when he was most imclined to become a Jaco- 
bite, he never had the smallest disposition to hecome 
a Tory. In the tempar which this letter indicates, 
he readily listened to the suggestions of David Lloyd, 
one of the ablest and most,.active of the emissaries 
who at this time were constantly plying between 
France and England. Lloyd conveyed to James as- 
surances that Russell would, when a favourable op- 
portunity should present itself, try to effect by means 
of the fleet what Monk had effected 1 in the preceding 
generation by means of the army.* To what extent 
these assurances were sincete was a question about 
which men who knew Russell well®and who were 
minutely informed as to his conduct, were in doubt. 
It seems probable that, during many months, he did 
* Russell to William, May 10. Part II. Book vii. See also the 
4691, in Dalrymple’s Appendix, Memoirs of Sir John Leake. 
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not know his own ming. His interest was toestand 
well, as long as possible, with both Kings. His irri- 
table and imperious nature was constantly impelling 
him to quarrel with both. His spleen was excited 
one week by a dry answer from William,,and the 
next week by an absurd proclamation from James. 
Fortunately the most important day of his life, the 
day from which all his subsequent years took their 
colour, found him out of temper with the banished 
tyrant. 

Godolphin had not, and did not pretend to have, 
any cause of complaint against the govern- 
ment which he served. He was First 
Cofnmissioner of the Treasury. He had been pro- 
tected, trusted, caressed. Indeed the favour shown 
to him had excited many murmurs. Was it fitting, 
the Whigs had indignantly asked, tlat a man who 
had been high in office through the whole of the late 
reign, who had promised to vote for the Indulgence, 
who had sate in the Privy Council with a Jesuit, who 
had sate at the Board of Treasury with two Papists, 
who had attended an idolatress to her altar, should 
be ameng the chief.ministers of a Prince whose title 
to the throne was derived from the Declaration of 
Right? But on William this clamour had produced 
no effect; and none of his English servants seems to 
have had at this time a larger share of his confidence 
than Godolphin. 

Nevertheless, the Jacobites did not despair. One 
of the most zealous among them, a gentleman named 
Bulkeley, who had formerly been on terms of inti- 
macy with Godolphin, undertook to see what could 
be done. He galled at*the Treasury, and tried to 
draw the First “ord into political talk. This was no 
easy matter: for Godolphin was not a man to put 


Godolphin. 


' himself lightly into the power of others. His reserve 


was proverbial; and he was especially renowned for 
the dexterity with which he, through life, turned 
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convefsation away from matters of state to a main 9f 
cocks or the pedigree of aracehorse. The visit ended 
without his uttering a word indicating that he re- 
membered the existence of King James. 

Bulketey, however, was not to be so repulsed. He 
came again, and introduced the subject which was 
nearest his heart. Godolphin then asked after his old 
master and mistress in the mournful tone of a man 
who despaired of ever being reconciled to them. 
Bulkeley assured him that King James was ready to 
forgive all the past. ‘“ May I tell His Majesty that you 
will try to deserve his favour?” At this Godolphin 
cose, said something about the trammels of office and 
his wish to be released from them, and put an end to 
the interview. 

Bulkeley soon made a third attempt. By this time 
Godolphin had learned some things which shook his 
confidence in the stability of the*government which 
he served. He began to think, as he would himself 
have expressed it, that he had betted too deep on the 
Revolution, and-that it was time to hedge. Evasion’ 
would no longer serve his tirn. It was necessary to 
speak out. He spoke out, and declared himsel*a de- 
voted servant of King James. “I shall take an early 
opportunity of resigning my place. But, till then, I 
am under a tie. JI must nos betray my trust.” To 
enhance the value of the sacrifice which he proposed 
to make, he produced a most friendly and confi- 
dential letter which he had lately received from 
Willidm. “You see how entirely the Prince of 
Orange trusts me. He.tells me that he cannot do 
without me, and that there is no Englishman for 
whom he has so great a kindnessz but all this 
weighs nothing with me in comparigon of my duty 
to my lawful King.” 

If the First Lord of the Treasury really had scruples 
about betraying his trust, those scruples were soon so 
effectually removed that he very complagently conti- 
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nued, during six years, to eat the bread of one 
master, while secretly sending professions of attach- 
inent and promises of service to another. 

The truth is that Godolphin was under the in- 
fluence of a mind far more powerful and far more 
depraved than his own. His perplexities had been 
imparted to Marlborough, to whom he had long been 
bound by such friendship as two very unprincipled 
men are capable of feeling for each other, and to 
whom he was afterwards bound by close domestic 
ties. 

Marlborough was in a very different situation from 
that of William’s other servants. Lloyd 
might make overtures to Russell, and 
Bulkeley to Godolphin. But all the agents of the 
banished Court stood aloof from the deserter of 
Salisbury. That shameful night seeined to have for 
ever separated the false friend from the Prince whom 
he had ruined. James had, even in the last extremity, 
when his army was in full retreat, when his whole 
kingdom had risen against him, declared that he 
would never pardon Churchill, never, never. By all 
the Jecobites the mame of Churchill was held in 
peculiar abhorrence; and, ir the prose and verse 
which came forth daily from their secret presses, a 
precedence in infamy, among all the many traitors 
of the age, was assigned to him. In the order of 
things which had sprung from the Revolution, he 
was one of the great men of England, high in the 
state, high in the army. He had been created an 
Farl. He had a large share in the military admi- 
nistration. The emoluments, direct and indirect, of 
the places and commands which he held under the 
Crown were believed at the Dutch Embassy to amount 
to twelve thousand pounds a year. In the event of a 
counterrevolution it seemed that he had nothing in 
prospect but a garret in Holland or a scaffold on 
Tower Hill. _ It might therefore have been expected 
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thatshe would serve his new qnaster with fidelity; not 
indeed with the fidelity of Nottingham, which was che 
fidelity of conscientiousness, not with the fidelity of 
Portland, which was the fidelity of affection, but with 
the not, less stubborn fidelity of despair. 

Those who thought thus knew but little of Marl- 
borough. Confident in his own powers of deception, 
he resolved, since the Jacobite agents would not seek * 
him, to seek them. He therefore sent to beg an in- 
terview with Colonel Edward Sackville. 

Sackville was astonished and not much pleased by 
the message. He was a sturdy Cavalier of the old 
school. He had been persecuted in the days of the 
Popish plot for manfully saying what he thouwht, 
and what everybody now thinks, about Oates and 
Bedloe.* Since the Revolution he had repeatedly 
put his neck ineperil for King James, had been chased 
by officers with warrants, and had been designated as 
a traitor in a proclamation to which Marlborough 
himself had been a party.f It was not without re- 
luctance that the stanch royalist crossed the hatgl 
threshold of the deserter. ,He was repaid for his effort 
by the edifying spectacle of such an agony of repent- 
ance as he had never before seen. ‘ Will you,” said 
Marlborough, “be my intercessor with the King? 
Will you tell him what I suffer? My crimes now 
appear to me in their true light; and I shrink with 
horror from the contemplation. The thought of 
them is With me day and night. I sit down to 
table: but I cannot eat. I throw myself on my bed: 
but I cannot sleep. Iam ready to sacrifice every- 
thing, to brave everythihg, to bring utter ruin on my 
fortunes, if only I may be free from the misery of a 
wounded spirit.” If appearances gould be trusted, 
this great offender was as true a penitent as David or 


* Commons’ Journals, Mar. t London Gazette, July 21. ° 
21. 24. 1679 ; Grey’s Debates; 1690. 
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as Peter. Sackville reported to his friends what had 
passed. They could nof but acknowledge that, if the 
archtraitor, who had hitherto opposed to conscience 
and to public opinion the same coo] and placid hardi- 
hood which distinguished him on fields of battle, had 
really begun to feel remorse, it would be absurd to 
reject, on account of his unworthiness, the inestimable 
“services which it was in his power to render to the 
good cause. He sate in the interior council: he 
held high command in the army: he had been 
recently entrusted, and would doubtless again be en- 
trusted, with the direction of important military 
operations. It was true that no man had incurred 
eqtial guilt: but it was true also that no man had it 
in his power to make equal reparation. If he was 
sincere, he might doubtless earn the pardon which 
he so much desired. But was he sincere? Had he 
not been just as loyd in professions of loyalty on the 
very eve of his crime? It was necessary to put him 
to the test. Several tests were applied by Sackville 
and Lloyd. Marlborough was required to furnish 
full information touching, the strength and the dis- 
tributjon of all the divisions of the English army; and 
he complied. He was required to disclose the whole 
plan of the approaching campaign; and he did so. 
The Jacobite leaders watched carefully for inaccuracies 
in his reports, but could’find none. It was thought 
a still stronger proof of his fidelity that he gave valu- 
able intelligence about what was doing ih the office 
of the Secretary of State. A deposition had been 
‘sworn against one zealous royalist. A warrant was 
preparing against another. ‘These intimations saved 
several of the malecontenés from imprisonment, if not 
from the gallowg ; and it was impossible for them not 
to feel some relenting towards the awakened sinner to 
_ whom they owed so much. 
He however, in his secret conversations with his 
new allies, laid no claim to merit. He did not, he 
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said, ask for confidence. How could he, after the 
villanies which he had committed against the best Sf 
Kings, hope ever to be trusted again? It was enough 
for a wretch like him to be permitted to make, at the 
cost of his life, some poor atonement to the gracious 
master, whom he had indeed basely injured, but whoru 
he had never ceased to lové. It was not improbable 
that, in the summer, he might command the English 
forces in Flanders. Was it wished that he should 
bring them over in a body to the French camp? If 
such were the royal pleasure, he would undertake 
that the thing should be done. But on the whole he 
thought that it would be better to wait till the next 
session of Parliament. And then he hinted at a plan, 
which he afterwards more fully matured, for expelling 
the usurper by means of the English legislature and 
the English army. In the mean time he hoped that 
James would command Godolphin not to quit the 
Treasury. A private man could do little for the good 
cause. One who was the director of the national 
finances, and the depository of the gravest secrets of 
state, might render inestimable services. 
Marlborough’s pretended repentance imposed so 
completely on those who managed the affairs of 
James in London that they sent Lloyd to France, 
with the cheering intelligence that the most depraved 
of all rebels had been wonderfully transformed into 
a loyal subject. The tidings filled James with de- 
light and hope. Had he been wise, they would have 
excited in him only aversion and distrust. It was 
absurd to imagine that a man really heartbroken by 
remorse and shame for ohe act of perfidy would de- 
termine to lighten his conscience by committing a 
second act of perfidy as odious and a*. disgraceful as 
the first. The promised atonement was so wicked 
and base that it never could be made by any man 
Sincerely desirous to atone for past wickedness and 
baseness, The truth was that, when Marlborough 
av 
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told the Jacobites that his sense of guilt prévyented 
him from swallowing his food by day and taking his 
rest at night, he was laughing at them. The loss 
of half a guinea would have done more to spoil his 
appetite and to disturb his slumbers than all the 
terrors of an evil conscience. What his offérs really 
proved was that his former crime had sprung, not 
from an ill regulated zeal for the interests of his 
country and his religion, but from a deep and in- 
curable moral disease which had infected the whole 
nan. James, however, partly from dulness and 
partly from selfishness, could never see any immo- 
rality in any action by which he was benefited. To 
conspire against him, to betray him, to violate an 
oath of allegiance sworn to him, were crimes for 
which no punishment here or hereafter could be tov 
severe. But to be ungrateful to his enemies, to break 
faith with his enemies, was not only innocent but 
laudable. The desertion at Salisbury had been the 
worst of crimes: for it had ruined him. A similar 
desertion in Flanders would be an honourable ex- 
ploit: for it might restore him. 

The penitent was informed by his Jacobite friends 
that ‘he was forgivén. ‘The news was most welcome : 
but something more was necessary to restore his lost 
peace of mind. Might he hope to have, in the royal 
handwriting, two lines containing a promise of pardon ? 
It was not, of course, for his own sake that he asked 
this. But he was confident that, with such a docu- 
ment in his hands, he could bring back to the right 
path some persons of great note who adhered to the 
usurper, only because theyrimagined that they had 
no mercy to expect from, the legitimate King. They 
would return tf their duty as soon as they saw that 
even the worst of all criminals had, on his repentance, 
been generously forgiven. The promise was written, 
sent, and carefully treasured up. Marlborough had 
now attained one object, an object which was common 
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to him with Russell and Godolphin. But he h 
other objects which neither Russell nor Godolphin 
had ever contemplated. There is, as we shall here-: 
after see, strong reason to believe that this wise, 
brave, wicked, man, was meditating a plan worthy of 
his fertile intellect and daring spirit, and not less 
worthy of his deeply corrupted heart, a plan which, 
if it had not been frustrated by strange means, would 
have ruined William without benefiting James, and 
would have made the successful traitor master of 
England and arbiter of Europe. 

Thus things stood, when, in May 1690, William, 
after a short and busy sojourn in England, | 
set out again for the Continent, where the tumstothe 
regular campaign was about to open. He pennant 
took with him Marlborough, whose abilities he justly 
appreciated, antl of whose recent negotiations with 
Saint Germains he had not thee faintest suspicion. 
At the Hague several important military and political 
consultations were held; and, on every occasion, the 
superiority of the accomplished Englishman was felt 
by the most distinguished soldiers and statesmen of 
the United Provinces. Heinsius,dlong after, used to 
relate a conversation which took place at this time 
between William and the Prince of Vaudemont, one 
of the ablest commanders in the Dutch service. 
Vaudemont spoke well of several English officers, 
and among them of Talmash and Mackay, but pro- 
nounced Marlborough superior beyond comparison to 
the rest. “He has every quality of a general. His 
very look shows it. He cannot fail to achieve some- 
thing great.” “I really believe, cousin,” answered 
the King, “that my Lord wit] make good everything 
that you have said of him.” ° 

There was still a short interval before the com- 
mencement of military operations. William passed 
that interval in his beloved park at Loo. Marl- 
borough spent two or three days there, and was then 
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despatched to Flanders, with orders to collect atl the 
English forces, to form a camp in the neighbourhood 
of Brussels, and to have everything in readiness for 
the King’s arrival. 

And now Marlborough had an opportunity,of prov- 
ing the sincerity of those professions by which he had 
obtained from a heart, well described by himself as 
harder than a marble chimneypiece, the pardon of an 
offence such as might have moved even a gentle 
nature to deadly resentment. He received from 
Saint Germains a message claiming the instant per- 
formance of his promise to desert at the head of his 
troops. He was told that this was the greatest 
service which he could render to the Crown. His 
word was pledged; and the gracious master who had 
forgiven all past errors confidently expected that it 
would be redeemed. The hypocrite evaded the 
demand with charecteristic dexterity. In the most 
respectful and affectionate language he excused him- 
self for not immediately obeying the royal commands. 
Fhe promise which he was required to fulfil had not 
been quite correctly understood. There had been 
somemisapprehengion on the part of the messengers. 
To carry over a regiment or two would do more harm 
than good. To carry over a whole army was a busi- 
ness which would require much time and manage- 
ment.* While James was murmuring over these 
apologies, and wishing that he had not been quite so 
placable, William arrived at the headquarters of the 
allied forces, and took the chief command. 

The military operations in Flanders recommenced 
thecamprign Coty in June and terminated at the close 
of 1691 in of Septembert No important action took 

lace. The two armies marched and 

countermarched, drew near and receded. During 

some time they confronted each other with less than 

a league between them. But neither William nor 
. * Life of Jamet. ii. 449. 
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Luxegnburg would fight except at an advantage; 
and neither@gave the other any advantage. Laf- 
guid as the campaign was, it is on one account re- 
markable. During more than a century our country 
had sent no great force to make war by land out of 
the British isles. Our aristocracy had therefore long 
ceased to be a military class. The nobles of France, 
of Germany, of Holland, were generally soldiers, It 
would probably have been difficult to find in the 
brilliant circle which surrounded Lewis at Versailles 
a single Marquess or Viscount of forty who had not 
been at some battle or siege. But the immense 
majority of our peers, baronets, and opulent esquires 
had never served except in the trainbands, and Aad 
never borne a part in any military exploit more 
serious than that of putting down a riot or of keeping 
a street clear for a procession. The generation which 
had fought at Edgehill and Lansdowne had nearly 
passed away. The wars of Charles the Second had 
been almost entirely maritime. During his reign 
therefore the sea service had been decidedly more the 
mode than the land servige; and, repeatedly, when 
our fleets sailed to encounter the Dutch, such ppulti- 
tudes of men of fashion, had gone on board that the 
parks and the theatres had, been left desolate. In 
1691 at length, for the first time since Henry the 
Eighth laid siege to Boulogne, an English army 
‘ppeared on the Continent under the command of an 
English king. A camp, which was also a court, was 
irresistibly attractive to many young patricians full of 
natural intrepidity, and ambitious of the favour which 
men of distinguished bravery have always found in 
the eyes of women. To voluateer for Flanders became 
the rage among the fine gentlemen who combed their 
flowing wigs and exchanged their richly perfumed 
snuffs at the Saint James's Coffeehouse. William’s 
headquarters were enlivened by a crowd of splendid 
equipages and by a rapid succession of sumptuous 
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banquets. For among the highborn and highspijrited 
youths who repaired to his standard wer® some who, 
though quite willing to face a battery, were not at 
all disposed to deny themselves the luxuries with 
which they had been surrounded in Soho Square. In - 
a few months Shadwell bronght these valiant fops and 
epicures on the stage. The town was made merry 
with the character of a courageous but prodigal and 
effeminate coxcomb, who is impatient to cross swords 
with the best men in the French household troops, 
but who is much dejected by learning that he may find 
it difficult to have his Champagne iced daily during 
the summer. He carries with him cooks, confectioners, 
and laundresses, a waggonload of plate, a wardrobe of 
laced and embroidered suits, and much rich tent 
furniture, of which the patterns have been chosen by 
a committee of fine ladies.* v 

While the hostile armies watched each other in 
Flanders, hostilities were carried on with somewhat 
more vigour in other parts of Europe. The French 
gained some advantages in Catalonia and in Pied- 
mont, Their Turkish allies, who in the east menaced 
the dominions of the Emperor, were defeated by 
Lewis of Baden in a great battle. But nowhere were 
the events of the summer so important as in Ireland. 

From October 1690 till May 1691, no military 
Thewarin Operation on a large scale was attempted 
ce in that kingdom. The area of the island 
was, during the winter and spring, not uriequally di- 
vided between the contending races. The whole of 
Ulster, the greater part of Leinster, and about one 
third of Munster had submitted to the English. The 
whole of Connaught, tke greater part of Munster, 
and two or thre2 counties of Leinster were held by 


* The description ofthis young fantastic Beau, of drolling, af- 
hero in the list of the Dramatis fected Speech ; a very Coxcomb, 
Persone is amusing: “Sir Ni- but stout; a most luxurious 
cholas Dainty, A most conceited effeminate Volunteer.” 
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the Trish. The tortuous botindary formed by WA- 
liam’s garrisons ran in a north eastern direction from 
the bay of Castlehaven to Mallow, and then, inclining 
still further eastward, proceeded to Cashel. From 
Cashel the line went to Mullingar, from Mullingar 
to Longford and from Fongford to Cavan, skirted 
Lough Erne on the west, and met the ocean again at 
Ballyshannon.* 

On the English side of this pale there was a rude 
and imperfect order. Two Lords Justices, . 
Coningsby and Porter, assisted by a Privy Englis part of 
Council, represented King William at ~ 
Dublin Castle. Judges, Sheriffs, and Justices of the 
Peace had been appointed ; and assizes were, after a 
long interval, held in several county towns. The — 
colonists had meanwhile been formed into a strong 
militia, under the command of officers who had com- 
missions from the Crown. Thé trainbands of the 
capital consisted of two thousand five hundred foot, 
two troops of horse, and two troops of dragoons, all 
Protestants, ané all well armed and clad.t On the 
fourth of November, the* anniversary of William’s 
birth, and on the fifth, the annivérsary of his ldhding 
at Torbay, the whole of this force appeared in all the 
pomp of war. The vanquished and disarmed natives 
assisted, with suppressed grief and anger, at the tri- 
umph of the caste which they had, five months 
before, oppressed and plundered with impunity. The 
Lords Justices went in state to Saint Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral: bells were rung: bonfires were lighted: hogs- 
heads of ale and claret were set abroach in the 
streets: fireworks were exhibited on College Green : 
a great company of nobles and pulic functionaries 
feasted at the Castle; and, as the second course came 
up, the trumpets sounded, and Ulster King at Arms 
proclaimed, in Latin, French, and English, William 


* Story’s Continuation ; Pro- London Gazette of March 12, 
clamation of February 21. 1692; + Story’s ConSinuation. 
Fk 3 ‘ 
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aud Mary, by the gracerof God, King and Quéeén of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland.* 

Within the territory where the Saxon race was 
dominant, trade and industry had already begun to 
revive. The brazen counters which bore the image 
and superscription of James gave place to silver. 
The fugitives who had taken refuge in England came 
back in multitudes; and, by their intelligence, dili- 
gence, and thrift, the devastation caused by two years 
of confusion and robbery was soon in part repaired. 
Merchantmen heavily laden were constantly passing 
and repassing Saint George’s Channel. The receipts 
of the custom houses on the eastern coast, from Cork 
to Londonderry, amounted in six months to sixty 
seven thousand five hundred pounds, a sum such as 
would have been thought extraordinary even in the 
most prosperous times.t 

The Irish who remained within the English pale 
were, one and all, hostile to the English domination. 
They were therefore subjected to a rigorous system 
of police, the natural though lamentahle effect of ex- 
treme danger and extreme provocation. A Papist 
was rot permitted to have a sword or a gun. He 
was not permitted to go more than three miles out of 
his parish except to the market town on the market 
day. Lest he should give information or assistance 
to his brethren who occupied the western half of the 
island, he was forbidden to live within ten miles of 
the frontier. Jest he should turn his house into a 
place of resort for malecontents, he was forbidden to 
sell liquor by retail. One proclamation announced 
that, if the property of any Protestant should be 


* Story’s Impartial History ; large. But the receipt from all 
Loudon Gazette, Nov. 17.1690. the ports of Ireland, during the 
t Story’s Impartial History. whole year, was only a hundred 
The year 1684 had been con- and twenty seven thousand 
sidered as a time of remarkable pounds. See Clarendon’s Me- 
prosperity, and the revenue from moirs. 
the Customs had, been unusually 
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in jused by marauders, his lass should be made gopc 
at the expense of his Popish neighbours. Another 
gave notice that, if any Papist who had not been at 
least. three months domiciled in Dublin should be 
found ¢here, he should be treated as a spy. Not 
more than five Papists, were to assemble in the 
capital or its neighbourhood on any pretext. With- 
out a protection from the government no member of 
the Church of Rome was safe; and the government 
would not grant a protection to any member of the 
Church of Rome who had a son in the Irish army.* 

In spite of all precautions and severities, however, 
the Celt found many opportunities of taking a sly 
revenge. Houses and barns were frequently burted : 
soldiers were frequently murdered ; and it was scarcely 
possible to obtain evidence against the malefactors, 
who had with them the sympathies of the whole 
population. On such occasions the government some- 
times ventured on acts which seemed better suited to 
a Turkish than to an English administration. One 
of these acts ,became a favourite theme of Jacolite 
pamphleteers, and was the subject of a serious par- 
liamentary enquiry at Westminster. Six musketeers 
were found butchered, only a few miles from Dublin. 
The inhabitants of the village where the crime had 
been committed, men, women, and children, were 
driven like sheep into the Castle, where the Privy 
Council was sitting. The heart of one of the assassins, 
named Gafney, failed him. He consented to be a 
witness, was examined by the Board, acknowledged 
his guilt, and named some of his accomplices. ‘He 
was then removed in custody: but a priest obtained 
access to him during a fw minujes. What passed 
during those few minutes appeased when he was 
a second time brought before the Council. He had 
the effrontery to deny that he had owned anything» 

* Story’s History and Con- September 29. hi and Jan. & 
tinuation; London Gazettes of and Mar. 12. } 697. 
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or accused anybody. His hearers, several of whom 
had taken down his confession in writing, were en- 
raged at his impudence. The Lords Justices broke 
out; “ You are arogue: you are a villain: you shall 
be hanged: where is the Provost Marshal?,” The 
Provost Marshal came. ‘Take that man,” said 
Coningsby, pointing to Gafney; “take that man, 
and hang him.” There was no gallows ready: but 
the carriage of a gun served the purpose; and the 
prisoner was instantly tied up, without a trial, with- 
out even a written order for the execution; and this 
though the courts of law were sitting at the distance 
of only a few hundred yards. The English House 
of Gommons, some years later, after a long discussion, 
resolved, without a division, that the order for the 
execution of Gafney was arbitrary and illegal, but 
that Coningsby’s fault was so much extenuated by 
the circumstances in, which he was placed that it was 
not a proper subject for impeachment.* 

It was not only by the implacable hostility of the 
Irish that the Saxon of the pale was at this time 
harassed. His allies caused him almost as much an- 
noyance as his helots. The help of troops from 
abroad was indeed necessary, to him: but it was 
dearly bought. Even William, in whom the whole 
civil and military authority was concentrated, had 
found it difficult to maintain discipline in an army 
collected from many lands, and composed in great 
part of mercenaries accustomed to live at free quar- 


Gallienus Redivivus. The nar- 
rative which Colonel Robert Fitz- 
gerald, a Privy Councillor and 


* See the Lords’ Journals of 
March 2. and 4. 1693, and the 
Commons’ Journals of Dec. 16. 
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ter. e The powers which had been united in him 
were now divided and subdivided. The two Lords 
Justices considered the civil administration as their 
province, and left the army to the management of 
Ginkell, who was General in Chief. Ginkell kept ex- 
cellent order among the»auxiliaries from Holland, 
who were under his more immediate command. But 
his authority over the English and the Danes was 
Jess entire; and unfortunately their pay was, during 
part of the winter, in arrear. They indemnified 
themselves by excesses and exactions for the want of 
that which was their due; and it was hardly possible 
to punish men with severity for not choosing to starve 
with arms in their hands. At length in the spring 
large supplies of money and stores arrived: arrears 
were paid up: rations were plentiful; and a more 
rigid discipline*was enforced. But too many traces 
of the bad habits which the solders had contracted 
were discernible till the close of the war.* 

In that part of Ireland, meanwhile, which still ac- 
knowledged James as King, there could gtete or the part 
hardly be said to be any law, any property, rendre 
or any government. The Roman Gatholics '7#m*s 
of Ulster and Leinster had fled westward by tens of 
thousands, driving before them a large part of the 
cattle which had escaped the havoc of two terrible 
years. The influx of food into the Celtic region, 
however, was far from keeping pace with the influx 
of consumers. The necessaries of life were scarce. 
Conveniences to which every plain farmer and burgess 
in England was accustomed could hardly be procured 
by nobles and generals. No coin was to be seen 
except lumps of base metal Which wege called crowns 
and shillings. Nominal prices were erformously high. 
A quart of ale cost two and sixpence, a quart of 
brandy three pounds. The only towns of any note 


* Burnet, ii. 66. ; Leslie’s Answer to Kigg. 
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an the western coast weve Limerick and Galway; and 
the oppression which the shopkeepers of those towns 
underwent was such that many of them stole away 
with the remains of their stocks to the English 
territory, where a Papist, though he had te endure 
much restraint and much ¢umiliation, was allowed to 
put his own price on his goods, and received that 
price in silver. Those traders who remained within 
the unhappy region were ruined. Every warehouse 
that contained any valuahle property was broken 
open by rufhans who pretended that they were com- 
missioned to procure stores for the public service; 
and the owner received, in return for bales of cloth 
and hogsheads of sugar, some fragments of old kettles 
and saucepans, which would not in London or Paris 
have been taken by abeggar. Assoon as a merchant 
ship arrived in the bay of Galway or‘in the Shannon, 
she was boarded ky these robbers. The cargo was 
carried away ; and the proprietor was forced to content 
himself with such a quantity of cowhides, of wool, 
und of tallow as the gang which had plundered him 
chose to give him. The consequence was, that, while 
forerzn commodities were pouring fast into the har- 
bours of Londonderry, Carrickfergus, Dublin, Water- 
ford, and Cork, every mariner avoided Limerick and 
Galway as nests of pirates.* 

The distinction between the Irish foot soldier and 
the Irish Rapparee had never been very strongly 
marked. It now disappeared. Great part of the 
army was turned loose to live by marauding. An 
incessant predatory war raged along the line which 


* Macarie Excilium; Fue this time, within the walls of 
meron to Louvois, = 51-1691. It Limerick, There is no reason to 
is to be observed that Kelly, the Goubt the impartiality of the 
author of the Macariss Excidium, Frenchman ; and the Irishman 
and Fumeron, the French in- Was partial to his Own country- 
tendant, are most unexceptionable ™€2- 
witnesses. They were both at 
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separated the domain of Wiliiam from that of Jam.s. 
Every day companies of freebooters, sometimes 
wrapped in twisted straw which served the purpose 
of armour, stole into the English territory, burned, 
sacked,® pillaged, and hastened back to their own 
ground. To guard again&dt these incursions was not 
easy; for the peasantry of the plundered country 
had a strong fellow feeling with the plunderers. To 
empty the granary, to set fire to the dwelling, to 
drive away the cows, of a heretic was regarded by 
every squalid inhabitant of a mud cabin as a good 
work. A troop engaged in such a work might confi- 
dently expect to fall in, notwithstanding all the 
proclamations of the Lords Justices, with some friend 
who would indicate the richest booty, the shortest 
road, and the safest hidingplace. The English 
complained that it was no easy matter to catch a 
Rapparee. Sometimes, when lie saw danger ap- 
proaching, he lay down in the long grass of the bog ; 
and then it was as difficult to find him as to find a 
hare sitting. Sometimes he sprang into a stream, 
and lay there, like an otter, with only his mouth and 
nostrils above the water. Nay; a whole gaig of 
handitti would, in the’ twinkling of an eye, trans- 
form itself into a crowd of harmless labourers. 
Every man took his gun to pieces, hid the lock in his 
clothes, stuck a cork in the muzzle, stopped the touch 
hole with a.quill, and threw the weapon into the next 
pond. Nothing was to be seen but a train of poor 
rustics who had not so much as a cudgel among them, 
and whose humble look» and crouching walk seemed 
to show that their spirit was thoroughly broken to 
slavery. When the peril was over, When the signal 
was given, every man flew to the place where he had 
hid his arms; and soon the robbers were in full 
march towards some Protestant mansion. One band 
penetrated to Clonmel, another to the vicinity of 
Maryborough: a third made its den in 4 woody islet 
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os. firm ground, surrounéled by the vast bog of Allen, 
harried the county of Wicklow, and alarmed even 
the suburbs of Dublin. Such expeditions indeed 
were not always successful. Sometimes the plun- 
derers fell in with parties of militia or with detach- 
ments from the English garrisons, in situations in 
which disguise, flight, and resistance were alike im- 
possible. When this happened, every kerne who was 
taken was hanged, without any ceremony, on the 
nearest, tree.* 

At the headquarters of the Irish army there was, 
during the winter, no authority capable of 
exacting obedience even within a circle of 
amile. Tyrconnel was absent at the Court 
of France. He had left the supreme government in 
the hands of a Council of Regency composed of twelve 
persons. The nominal command of the army he had 
confided to Berwick: but Berwick, though, as was 
ifterwards proved, a man of no common courage and 
capacity, was young and inexperienced. His powers 
were unsuspected by the world and by himself t; and 
he submitted without reluctance to the tutelage of a 
Council of War notninated by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Neither the Council of Regewtcy nor the Council of 
War was popular at Limerick. The Irish complained 
that men who were not Irish had been entrusted with 
a large share in the administration. The cry was 
loudest against an officer named Thomas Maxwell. 
For it was certain that he was a Scotchman: it was 
doubtful whether he was a Roman Catholic; and he 
had not concealed the dislike which he felt for that 


Diasen sions 
umong the Irish 
at Limerick. 


* Story’s Impartial History and 
Continuation, and the London 
Gazettes of December, January, 
February, and March 1699. 
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Celtie Parliament which had repealed the Act of 
Settlement and passed the Act of Attainder.* The 
discontent, fomented by the arts of intriguers, among 
whom the cunning and unprincipled Henry Luttrell 
seems tn have been the most active, soon broke forth 
into open rebellion. As great meeting was held. 
Many officers of the army, some peers, some lawyers 
of high note, and some prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church were present. It was resolved that the govern- 
ment set up by the Lord Lieutenant was unknown to 
the constitution. Ireland, it was said, could be legally 
governed, in the absence of the King, only by a Lord 
Lieutenant, by a Lord Deputy, or by Lords Justices. 
The King was absent. The Lord Lieutenant was 
absent. There was no Lord Deputy. There were no 
Lords Justices, The edict by which Tyrconnel had 
delegated his suthority to a junto composed of his 
creatures was a mere nullity. The nation was there- 
fore left without any legitimate chief, and might, 
without violating the allegiance due to the Crown, 
make temporary provision for its own safety. A 
deputation was sent to inform Berwick that he had 
assumed a power to which he had no right, but, that 
nevertheless the army and people of Ireland would 
willingly acknowledge him as their head if he would 
consent to govern by the advice of a council truly 
Irish. Berwick indignantly expressed his wonder 
that military men should presume to meet and de- 
liberate without the permission of their general. The 
deputies answered that there was no general, and that, 
if His Grace did not choose to undertake the admi- 
nistration on the terms proposed, another leader would 
easily be found. Berwick very reluctantly yielded, 
and continued to be a puppet in anew set of hands.t 

Those who had effected this revolfition thought it 


* Leslie’s Answer to King; { Macariew Excidium. 
Macarie Excidium. 
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prudent to send a deputation to France for: the 
purpose of vindicating their proceedings. Of this 
deputation the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork and 
the two Luttrells were members. In the ship which 
conveyed them from Limerick to Brest they found a 
fellow passenger whose presence was by no means 
agreeable to them, their enemy, Maxwell. They sus- 
pected, and not without reason, that he was going, 
like them, to Saint Germains, but on a very different 
errand. The truth was that Berwick had sent Max- 
well to watch their motions and to traverse their 
designs. Henry Luttrell, the least scrupulous of men, 
proposed to settle the matter at once by tossing the 
Scotchman into the sea. But the Bishop, who was a 
man of conscience, and Simon Luttrell, who was a 
inan of honour, objected to this expedient.* 
Meanwhile at Limerick the supreme power was in 
abeyance. Berwick finding that he had no real au- 
thority, altogether neglected business, and gave him- 
self up to such pleasures as that dreary place of 
banishment afforded. There was among the Irish 
chiefs no man of sufficient weight and ability to 
control the rest. Sarsfield for a time took the lead. 
But Sarsfield, though eminently brave and active in 
the field, was little skilled in the administration of 
war, and still less skilled in civil business. Those 
who were most desirous to support his authority were 
forced to own that his nature was too unsuspicious 
and indulgent for a post in which it was hardly pos- 
sible to be too distrustful or too severe. He believed 
whatever was told him. He signed whatever was set 
before him. The commissaries, encouraged by his 
lenity, robbed and embeazled more shamelessly than 
ever. They salked forth daily, guarded by pikes and 
firelocks, to seiz®, nominally for the public service, 
but really for themselves, wool, linen, leather, tallow, 


* Macarie Excidium; Life of James, ii. 422.; Memoirs of Ber- 
wick. . 
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domestic utensils, instruments of husbandry, searched 
every pantry, every wardrobe, every cellar, and even 
laid sacrilegious hands on the property of priests and 
prelates.* 

Early in the spring the government, if it is to be 
30 called, of which Berwick was the osten- | 
sible head, was dissolved by the return of Tyreomnel 
Tyrconnel. The Luttrells had,inthename ~~ 
of their countrymen, implored James not to subject 
so loyal a people to so odious and incapable a viceroy. 
Tyrconnel, they said, was old: he was infirm: he 
needed much sleep: he knew nothing of war: he 
was dilatory: he was partial: he was rapacious: he 
was distrusted and hated by the whole nation. ‘The 
Irish, deserted by him, had made a gallant stand, 
and had compelled the victorious army of the Prince 
of Orange to retreat. They hoped socn to take the 
field again, thirty thousand strong; and they adjured 
their King to send them some captain worthy to 
command such a force. Tyrconnel and Maxwell, on 
the other hand, represented the delegates as muti; 
neers, demagogues, traitors, and pressed James to 
send Henry Luttrell to keep Mountjoy company in 
the Bastille. James, bewildered by these criminations 
and 1eciiminations, hesitated long, and at last, with 
characteristic wisdom, relieved himself from trouble 
by giving all the quarrellers fair words, and by send- 
ing them all back to have their fight out in Ireland. 
Berwick was at the same time recalled to France.f 

Tyrconnel was received at Limerick, even by his 
enemies, with decent respect. Much as they hatea 
him, they could not question the validity of his com- 
mission ; and, though they still maintained that they 
had been perfectly “justified in annwling, during his © 
absence, the unconstitutional arrangements which he 
had made, they acknowledged that, when he was 


* Macarie Ex: idium. t Life of James, . 422, 423. ; 
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present, he was their lawful governor. He wag not 
altogether unprovided with the means of conciliating 
them. He brought many gracious messages and pro- 
mises, a patent of peerage for Sarsfield, some money 
which was not of brass, and some clothing, which 
was even more acceptable, than money. The new 
garments were not indeed very fine. But even the 
generals had long been out at elbows; and there were 
few of the common men whose habiliments would 
have been thought sufficient to dress a scarecrow in 
a more prosperous country. Now, at length, for the 
first time in many months, every private soldier could 
boast of a pair of breeches and a pair of brogues. 
The Lord Lieutenant had also been authorised to an- 
nounce that he should soon be followed by several 
ships, laden with provisions and military stores. This 
announcement was most welcome to the troops, who 
had long been without bread, and who had nothing 
stronger than water to drink.* 

During some weeks the supplies were impatiently 
expected. At last, Tyrconnel was forced to shut him- 
self up: for, whenever he appeared in public, the 
soldiers ran after him clamouring for food. Even 
the beef and mutton, which, half raw, half burned, 
without vegetables, without salt, had hitherto sup- 
ported the army, had become scarce; and the common 
men were on rations of horseflesh when the promised 
sails were seen in the mouth of the Shannon.t 

A distinguished French general, named Saint Ruth, 
Arrival ofa WAS 0D board with his staff. He brought 
limerick ©& Commission which appointed him com- 
Saint Ruth. _ mander in chief of the Irish army. The 
commission did pot expressly declare that he was to 
be independentyof the viceregal authority: but he 
had been assured by James that Tyrconnel should 


3 : oe of James, ii, 433. 451.3; to the Blind; Fameron to Lou- 
tory’s Continuation. vois, “e722 169}. 
t Life of James, i ii. 438.; Light eae es 
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have esecret instructions note to intermeddle in tlé& 
conduct of the war. Saint Ruth was assisted by an- 
other general officer named D’Usson. The French 
ships brought some arms, some ammunition, and a 
plent:fuj supply of corn and flour. The spirits of the 
Irish rose; and the Te Deam was chaunted with fer- 
vent devotion in the cathedral of Limerick.* 

Tyrconnel had made no preparations for the ap- 
proaching campaign. But Saint Ruth, as soon as he 
had landed, exerted himself strenuously to redeem 
the time which had been lost. He was aman of 
courage, activity, and resolution, but of a harsh and 
imperious nature. In his own country he was cele 
brated as the most merciless persecutor that had ever 
dragooned the Huguenots to mass. It was asserted 
by English Whigs that he was known in France by 
the nickname of the Hangman; that, at Rome, the 
very cardinals had shown their ®abhorrence of his 
cruelty; and that even Queen Christina, who had 
little right to be squeamish about bloodshed, had 
turned away fram him with loathing. He had re- 
cently held a command in*Savoy. The Irish regi- 
ments in the French service had*formed part of his 
army, and had behaved extremely well. It was there- 
fore supposed that he had a peculiar talent for 
managing Irish troops. But there was a wide differ- 
ence between the well clad, well armed, and well 
drilled Irish, with whom he was familiar, and the 
ragged marauders whom he found swarming in the 
alleys of Limerick. Accustomed to the splendour and 
to the discipline of French camps and garrisons, he was 
disgusted by finding that, in the country to which he 
had been sent, a regiment of infant:w meant a mob 
of people as naked, as dirty, and as dfsorderly as the 
beggars, whom he had been accustomed to see on the 
Continent besieging the door of a monastery or pur- 

* Macarie Excidium; Mémoires de Berwick; Life of James, ii. 
451, 452. > 
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siing a diligence up lsill. With ill concealed con- 
tempt, however, he addressed himself vigorously to 
the task of disciplining these strange soldiers, and 
was day and night in the saddle, galloping from post 
to post, from Limerick to Athlone, from eAthlone 
to the northern extremity of Loughrea, and from 
Loughrea back to Limerick.* 

It was indeed necessary that he should bestir him- 
The Engisn  S€lf: for, a few days after his arrival, he 
take the feld- learned that, on the other side of the Pale, 
all was ready for action. The greater part of the 
English force was collected, before the close of May, 
in the neighbourhood of Mullingar. Ginkell com- 
manded in chief. He had under him the two best 
officers, after Marlborough, of whom our island could 
then boast, Talmash and Mackay. The Marquess of 
Ruvigny, the hereditary chief of the refugees, and 
elder brother of tliat brave Caillemot who had fallen 
at the Boyne, had joined the army with the rank of 
major general. The Lord Justice Coningsby, though 
hot by profession a soldier, came down from Dublin, 
to animate the zeal of thé troops. The appearance of 
the camp showed that the money voted by the Eng- 
lish Parliament had not been spared. The uniforms 
were new: the ranks were one blaze of scarlet; and 
the train of artillery was such as had never before 
been seen in Ireland.f 

On the sixth of June Ginkell moved his headquar- 
Fall of Bally- ters from Mullingar. On the seventh he 
sch reached Ballymore. At Ballymore, on a 
peninsula almost surrounded by something between 
a swamp and a lake, stood an ancient fortress, which 
had recently been fortified under Sarsfield’s direction, 


* Macarie Excidium ; Burnet, ties’ forces under the command 
i1,78.; Dangeau; The Mercurius of General Ginckle this summer 
Reformatus, June 5. 1691. in Ireland, 1691; Story’s Con- 

f An exact journal of thevic- tinuation ; Mackay’s Memoirs. 
torious progress of Their Majes- 
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and ahich was defended by above a thousand mey. 
The English guns were instantly planted. In a few 
hours the besiegers had the satisfaction of seeing the 
besieged running like rabbits from one shelter to 
another, The governor, who had at first held high 
language, begged piteously for quarter, and obtained 
it. The whole garrison was marched off to Dublin. 
Only eight of the conquerors had fallen.* 

Ginkell passed some days in reconstructing the de- 
fences of Ballymore. This work had scarcely been 
performed when he was joined by the Danish auxi- 
liaries under the command of the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg. The whole army then moved westward, and, 
on the nineteenth of June, appeared before the walls 
of Athlone.t 

Athlone was perhaps, in a military point of view, 
the most important place in the island. gece ena fat 
Rosen, who understood war well, had always ° Athlore 
maintained that it was there that the Irishry would, 
with most advantage, make a stand against the Eng- 
lishry.{ The town, which was surrounded by rame 
parts of earth, lay partly jn Leinster and partly in 
Connaught. The English quarter, which was in Lein- 
ster, had once consisted of new and handsome houses, 
but had been burned by the Irish some months be- 
fore, and now lay in heaps of ruin. The Celtic quar- 
ter, which was in Connaught, was old and meanly 
built. The Shannon, which is the boundary of the 


* London Gazette, June 18.22. many passages which lead me to 
1691; Story’s Continuation; Life believe the Latin text to be the 
of James, ii.452. The author gf original. The Latin is, “ Oppi- 
the Life accuses the Governor of dum ad Salaminium amnis latus 
treachery or cowardice. recentibus ac sumptuosioribus 

t London Gazette, June 22. edificiis attAJebatur ; antiquius 
25. July 2. 1691; Story’s Con- et ipsa vetustate incultius quod 


tinuation ; Exact Journal. in Paphiis finibus exstructum 
+ Life of James, ii, 373. 376, erat.” The English version is, 
377. “The town on Salaminia side 


§ Macarie Excidium. I may was better built than that in 
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84 
tevv provinces, rushed through Athlone in a deep and 
rapid stream, and turned two large mills which rose 
on the arches of a stone bridge. Above the bridge, 
on the Connaught side, a castle, built, it was said, by 
King John, towered to the height of seventy feet, and 
extended two hundred feetealong the river. Fifty or 
sixty yards below the bridge was a narrow ford.* 

During the night of the nineteenth the English 
placed their cannon. On the morning of the twen- 
tieth the firimg began. At five in the afternoon an 
assault was made. A brave French refugee with a 
grenade in his hand was the first to climb the breach, 
and fell, cheering his countrymen to the onset with 
his latest breath. Such were the gallant spirits which 
the bigotry of Lewis had sent to recruit, in the time 
of his utmost need, the armies of his deadliest enemies. 
The example was not lost. The greiades fell thick. 
The assailants mounted by hundreds. The Irish gave 
way and ran towards the bridge. There the press was 
so great that some of the fugitives were crushed to 
death in the narrow passage, and others were forced 
over the parapets into theewaters which roared among 
the mill wheels below. In a few hours Ginkell had 
made himself master of the English quarter of Ath- 
Jone; and this success had cost him only twenty men 
killed and forty wounded.t 


But his work was only begun. Between him and 


Latin the particularity which we 
might expect from a person who 
had known Athlone before the 
war. The English version is 
contemptibly bad. I need hardly 
say that the Paphian side is Cox 
naught, and the Syfiminian side 
Leinster. 

* T have consulted several con- 
temporary maps of Athlone. One 
will be found in Story’s Continua- 
tion. 

t Diary of the Siege of Ath- 
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lone, by an Engineer of the Army, 
a Witness of the Action, licensed 
July 11. 1691; Story’s Continua- 
tion; London Gazette, July 2. 
1691 ; Fumeron to Louvois, 
es 1691. The account of this 
attack in the Life of James, ii. 
453., is an absurd romance. It 
does not appear to have been 
taken from the King’s original 
Memoirs, or to have been revised 
by his son. 
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the brish tuwn the Shannon yan fiercely. The bridge 
was so narrow that a few resolute men might keep it 
against an army. The mills which stood on it were 
strongly guarded; and it was commanded by the 
guns of,the castle. That part of the Connaught shore 
where the river was fordable was defended by works, 
which the Lord Lieutenant had, in spite of the mur- 
mers of a powerful party, forced Saint Ruth to entrust 
to the care of Maxwell. Maxwell had come back 
from France a more unpopular man than he had been 
when he went thither. It was rumoured that he had, 
at Versailles, spoken opprobriously of the Irish nation ; 
and he had, on this account, been, only a few days 
before, publicly affronted by Sarsfield.* On the 
twenty-first of June the English were busied in fling- 
ing up batteries along the Leinster bank. On the 
twenty-second, soon after dawn, the cannonade began. 
The firing continued all that day and all the following 
night. When morning broke again, one whole side of 
the castle had been beaten down: the thatched lanes 
of the Celtic tgwn lay in ashes; and one of the mils 
had been burned with simty soldiers who had been 
posted in it.f 

Still bowever the Irigh defended the bridge reso- 
lutely. During several days there was sharp fighting 
hand to hand in the strait passage. The assailants 
gained ground, but gained it inch by inch. The 


* Macarie Excidium. Here  probraverat nescio quid, quod in 


again I think that I see clear 
proof that the English version of 
this curious work is only a bad 
translation from the Latin. The 
English merely says: * Lysan- 
der,” —Sarsfield,—* accused him, 
a few days befure, in the general’s 
presence,” without intimating 
what the accusation was. The 
Latin original runs thus: ‘* Acri- 
ter Lysander, paucos ante dies, 
coram priefecto copiarum illi ex- 
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aula Syriaca in Cypriorum op- 
probrium effutivisse dicebatur.” 
The English translator has, by 
omitting the most important 
words, and by using the aorist 
instead of “ghe preterplupertect 
tense, made the whole passage 
unmeaning. 

t Story’s Continuation; Maca- 
rig Excidium: Daniel Maeneal 
to Sir Arthur Rawdon, June 28. 
1691, in the Raydon Papers. 
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caurage of the garrison was sustained by the hope of 
speedy succour. Saint Ruth had at length com- 
pleted his preparations; and the tidings that Athlone 
was in danger had induced him to take the field in 
haste at the head of an army, superior in number, 
though inferior in more important elements of mili- 
tary strength, to the army of Ginkell. The French 
general seems to have thought that the bridge and 
the ford might easily be defended, till the autumnal 
rains, and the pestilence which ordinarily accompanied 
them, should compel the enemy to retire. He there- 
fore contented himself with sending successive de- 
tachments to reinforce the garrison. The immediate 
conduct of the defence he entrusted to his second in 
command, D’Usson, and fixed his own headquarters 
two or three miles from the town. He expressed his 
astonishment that so experienced a*commander as 
Ginkell should persist in a hopeless enterprise. 
“ His master ought to hang him for trying to take 
Athlone; and mine ought to hang me if I lose it.”* 

- Saint Ruth, however, was by no means at ease. 
He had found, to his great mortification, that he had 
not the full authosity which the promises made to 
him at Saint Germains had entitled him to expect. 
The Lord Lieutenant was in the camp. His bodily 
and mental infirmities had perceptibly increased 
within the last few weeks. The slow and uncertain 
step with which he, who had once been renowned for 
vigour and agility, now tottered from his easy chair 
to his couch, was no unapt type of the sluggish and 
wavering movement of that mind which had once 
pursued its objects with a vehemence restrained 
neither by feargnor by pity, neither by conscience 
nor by shame.® Yet, with impaired strength, both 
physical and intellectual, the broken old man clung 
pertinaciously to power. If he had received private 


* London Gazette, July 6. carie Excidivm; Light to the 
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ordess not to meddle with the conduct of the war, 
he disregarded them. He assumed all the qaithortty 
of a sovereign, showed himself ostentatiously to the 
troops as their supreme chief, and affected to treat 
Saint Ruth as a lieutenant. Soon the interference 
of the Viceroy excited the vehement indignation of 
that powerful party in the army which had long 
hated him. Many officers signed an instrument by 
which they declared that they did not consider him 
as entitled to their obedience in the field. Some of 
them offered him gross personal insults. He was 
told to his face that, if he persisted in remaining 
where he was not wanted, the ropes of his pavilion 
should be cut. He, on the other hand, sent his 
emissaries to all the camp fires, and tried to make a 
party among the common soldiers against the French 
general,* . 

The only thing in which Tyrconnel and Saint 
Ruth agreed was in dreading and disliking Sarsfield. 
Not only was he popular with the great body of his 
countrymen; he was also surrounded by a knot pf 
retainers whose devotion to him resembled the devo- 
tion of the Ismailite murderers to the Old Man of 
the Mountain. It was known that one of these fa- 
natics, a colonel, had used language which, in the 
mouth of an officer so high in rank, might well 
cause uneasiness. “The King,” this man had said, 
“ig nothing to me. I obey Sarsfield. Let Sarsfield 
tell me to stab any man in the whole army; and 
I will do it.” Sarsfield was, indeed, too honour- 
able a gentleman to abuse his immense power over 
the minds of his wotshippers. But the Viceroy 
and the Commander in Chief might not unnatu- 
rally be disturbed by the thougl% that Sarsfield’s 
honour was their only guarantee against mutiny 
and assassination. The consequence was that, at, 


* Macarie Kxcidium; Light to the Blind, 
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the crisis of the fate of, Ireland, the services af the 
first of Irish soldiers were not used, or were used 
with jealous caution, and that, if he ventured to 
offer a suggestion, it was received with a sneer or a 
frown.* 

A great and unexpected disaster put an “end to 
these disputes. On the thirtieth of June Ginkell 
called a council of war. Forage began to be scarce ; 
and it was absolutely necessary that the besiegers 
should either force their way across the river or 
retreat. The difficulty of effecting a passage over 
the shattered remains of the bridge seemed almost 
insuperable. It was proposed to try the ford. The 
Duke of Wurtemberg, Talmash, and Ruvigny gave 
their voices in favour of this plan; and Ginkell, with 
some misgivings, consented.t 

It was determined that the attempt should be 
made that very afteynoon. The Irish, fancying that 
the English were about to retreat, kept guard care- 
lessly. Part of* the garrison was idling, part dozing. 
T)’Usson was at table. Saint Ruth was in his tent, 
writing a letter to his master filled with charges 
against Tyrconnel. Meanwhile, fifteen hundred gre- 
nadiers, each wearing in his hat a green bough, were 
mustered on the Leinster bank of the Shannon. 
Many of them doubtless remembered that on that 
day year they had, at the command of King William, 
put green boughs in their hats on the banks of the 
Boyne. Guineas had been liberally scattered among 
these picked men: but their alacrity was such as 
gold cannot purchase. Six battalions were in rea- 
diness to support the attack: Mackay commanded. 
He did not approve of the plan: but he executed it: 
as zealously and energetically as if he had himself 
been the author of it. The Duke of Wurtemberg, 


* Life of James, ii, 460.; Life kay’s Memoirs; Exact Journal; 
of William, 1702. Diary of the Siege of Athlone. 
t Story’s Continuation; Mac- 
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Talmach, and several other gallant officers, to whom 
no part in the enterprise had been assigned, insisted 
on serving that day as private volunteers; and their 
appearance in the ranks excited the fiercest enthu- 
siasm aynong the soldiers. 

It was six o'clock. A peal from the ster-ple of the 
church gave the signal. Prince George of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and a brave soldier named Hamilton, 
whose services were afterwards rewarded with the 
title of Lord Boyne, descended first into the Shan- 
non. Then the grenadiers lifted the Duke of Wur- 
temberg on their shoulders, and, with a great shout, 
nlunged twenty abreast up to their cravats in water. 
The stream ran deep and strong: but in a few 
minutes the head of the column reached dry land. 
Talmash was the fifth man that set foot on the Con- 
naught shore. *The Irish, taken unprepared, fired 
one confused volley and fled, sdeaving their com- 
mander, Maxwell, a prisoner. The conquerors clam- 
bered up the bank over the remains of walls shattered 
hy a cannonade, of ten days. Mackay heard his men 
cursing and swearing as they stumbled among the 
rubbish. “ My lads,” cried the stout old Puritan in 
the midst of the uproar, “you are brave fellows: but 
do not swear. We have more reason to thank God 
for the goodness which He has shown us this day 
than to take His name in vain.” The victory was 
complete. Planks were placed on the broken arches 
of the bridge, and pontoons laid on the river, with- 
out any opposition on the part of the terrified gar- 
rison. With the loss of twelve men killed and about 
thirty wounded the English had, in a few minutes, 


forced their way into Connauht.* e 


* Story’s Continuation; Ma- 13. 1689; Fumeron to Louvois, 
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« At the first alarm R’Usson hastened towards the 
Retreat ofthe iver; but he was met, swept away, 
Trishermy. trampled down, and almost killed by the 
torrent of fugitives. He was carried to the camp in 
such a state that it was necessary to bleed him. 
“ Taken !” cried Saint Ruth, in dismay. “ It cannot 
be. A town taken, and I close by with an army to 
relieve it!” Cruelly mortified, he struck his tents 
under cover of the night, and retreated in the direction 
of Galway. At dawn the English saw far off, from 
the top of King John’s ruined castle, the Irish army 
moving through the dreary region which separates the 
Shannon from the Suck. Before noon the rearguard 
had disappeared.” 

Even before the loss of Athlone the Celtic camp 
had been distracted by factions. It may easily be 
supposed, therefore, that, after so great a disaster, 
nothing was to be keard but crimination and recrimi- 
nation. .The enemies of the Lord Lieutenant were 
more clamorous than ever. He and his creatures had 
wrought the kingdom to the verge of perdition. He 
would meddle with whatehe did not understand. He 
would overrule the plans of men who were real 
soldiers. He would entrust the most important of all 
posts to his tool, his spy, the wretched Maxwell, not 
a born Irishman, not a sincere Catholic, at best a 
blunderer, and too probably a traitor. Maxwell, it 
was affirmed, had left his men unprovided with am- 
munition. When they had applied to him for powder 
and ball, he had asked whether they wanted to shoot 
Jarks. Just before the attack he had told them to 
go to their supper and to take their rest, for that 
nothing more would bé done that day. When he 
had delivered ‘himself up a prisoner, he had uttered 
some words which seemed to indicate a previous un- 


* Story’s Continnation; Life Louvois, a 1691; London 
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derstAnding with the conquerors, The Lord Liew- 
tenant’s few friends told a very different story. Ac- 
cording to them, Tyrconnel and Maxwell had 
suggested precautions which would have made a 
surprise impossible. The French General, impatient 
of all interference, had onfitted to take those precau- 
tions. Maxwell had been rudely told that, if he was 
afraid, he had better resign his command. He had 
done his duty bravely. He had stood while his men 
had fled. He had consequently fallen into the hands 
of the enemy; and he was now, in his absence, 
slandered by those to whom his captivity was justly 
imputable.* On which side the truth lay it is not 
easy, at this distance of time, to pronounce. The 
cry against Tyrconnel was, at the moment, so loud, 
that he gave way and sullenly retired to Limerick. 
D’Usson, who Ifad not yet recovered from the hurts 
inflicted by his own runaway troops, repaired to 


Galway. 
Saint Ruth, now left in undisputed possession of 
the supreme command, was bent ontrying . 


the chances of a battle. Most of the Irish determines to 
officers, with Sarsfield at their haad, were ~ 

of a very different mind. It was, they said, not to 
be dissembled that, in discipline, the army of Ginkell 
was far superior to theirs. The wise course, therefore, 
evidently was to carry on the war in such a manne1 
that the difference between the disciplined and the 
undisciplined soldier might be as small as possible. 
It was well known that raw recruits often played 


their part well in a foray, 


* The story, as told by the ene- 
mies of Tyrconnel, will be found 


in the Macarie Excidium, and in 


a letter written by Felix O’Neill 
to the Countess of Antrim on the 
10th of July 1691. The letter 
was found on the corpse of Felix 
O'Neill after ¢he battle of Aghrim, 


in a street fight, or in the 


R is printedfin the Rawdon Pa- 
pers. The oaher story is told in 
Berwick’s Memoirs and in the 
Light to the Blind. 
~ Macarie Excidium ; Life of 
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defence of a rampart; Out that, on a pitched field, 
they had little chance against veterans. ‘“ Let most 
of our foot be collected behind the walls of Limerick 
and Galway. Let the rest, together with our horse, 
get in the rear of the enemy, and cut off his supplies. 
If he advances into Counaught, let us overrun 
Leinster. If he sits down before Galway, which may 
well be defended, let us make a push for Dublin, 
which is altogether defenceless.”* Saint Ruth might, 
perhaps, have thought this advice good, if his judg- 
ment had not been biassed by his passions. But he 
was smarting from the pain of a humiliating defeat. 
In sight of nis tent, the English had passed a rapid 
river, and had stormed a strong town. He could not 
but feel that, though others might have been to 
blame, he was not himself blameless. He had, to 
say the least, taken things too easily“ Tjewis, accus- 
tomed to be served during many years by com- 
manders who were not in the habit of leaving to 
chance anything which could be made secure by 
prudence, would hardly think it a snfficient excuse 
that his general had not expected the enemy to make 
so bold and suddenan attack. The Lord Lieutenant 
would, of course, represent what had passed in the 
most unfavourable manner; and whatever the Lord 
Lieutenant said James would echo. A sharp repri- 
mand, a letter of recall, might be expected. To 
return to Versailles a culprit; to approach the great 
King in an agony of distress ; to see him shrug his 
shoulders, knit his brow, and turn his back; to be 
sent, far from courts and camps, to languish at some 
dull country seat; this was too much to be borne; 
and yet this might well be apprehended. There was 
one escape; to“fight, and to conquer or to perish. 

In such a temper Saint Ruth pitched his camp 
about thirty miles from Athlone on the road to Gal- 
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way,mear the ruined castleeof Aghrim, and deter- 
mine to await the approach of the English army. 

His whole deportment was changed. He had 
hitherto treated the Irish soldiers with contemptuous 
severity But, now that he had resolved to stake life 
and fame on the valour of the despised race, he be- 
came another man. During the few days which 
remained to him, he exerted himself to win by 
indulgence and caresses the hearts of all who were 
under his command.* He, at the same time, ad- 
ministered to his troops moral stimulants of the 
most potent kind. He was a zealous Roman Catho- 
lic; and it is probable that the severity with which 
he had treated the Protestants of his own country 
ought to be partly ascribed to the hatred which he 
felt for their doctrines. He now tried to give to the 
war the character of a crusade. The clergy were the 
agents whom he employed to sugtain the courage of 
his soldiers. The whole camp was in a ferment with 
religious excitement. In every regiment priests were 
praying, preaching, shriving, holding up the host and 
the cup. While the soldiers swore on the sacra- 
mental bread not to abandon thejr colours, the Gene- 
ral addressed to the officers an appeal which might 
have moved the most languid and effeminate nature 
to heroic exertion. They were fighting, he said, for 
their religion, their liberty, and their honour. Un- 
happy events, too widely celebrated, had brought a 
reproach on the national character. Irish soldiership 
was everywhere mentioned with a sneer. If they 
wished to retrieve the fame of their country, this was 
the time and this the place.f 

The spot on which he had determfied to bring the 
fate of Ireland to issue seems to have been chosen 
with great judgment. His army was drawn up on 
the slope of a hill, which was almost surrounded by 

* Story’s Continuation } Burnet, ii. 79.; Story’s Con- 
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red bog. In front, nean the edge of the morassswere 
some fences out of which a breastwork was without 
ditficulty constructed. 

On the eleventh of July, Ginkell, having repaired 
the fortifications of Athlone, and left a garrison there, 
fixed his headquarters at Ballinasloe, about four miles 
from Aghrim, and rode forward to take a view of the 
Irish position. On his return he gave orders that 
ammunition should be served out, that every musket 
and bayonet should be got ready for action, and that 
early on the morrow every man should be under arms 
without beat of drum. Two regiments were to re- 
main in charge of the camp: the rest, unincumbered 
by baggage, were to march against the enemy. 

Soon after six, the next morning, the English were 
ere on the way to Aghrim. But some delay 
Aghrim. —_ was occasioned by a thick fog which hung 

till noon over the moist valley of the Suck: a further 
delay was caused by the necessity of dislodging the 
Trish from some outposts; and the afternoon was far 
aglvanced when the two armies at length confronted 
each other with nothing lwt the bog and the breast- 
work between them. The English and their allies 
were under twenty thousand ;, the Irish above twenty 
five thousand. 

Ginkell held a short consultation with his principal 
officers. Should he attack instantly, or wait till the 
next morning? Mackay was for attacking instantly; 
and his opinion prevailed. At five the battle began. 
The English foot, in such order as they could keep 
on treacherous and uneven ground, made their way, 
sinking deep in mud at every step, to the Irish 
works. But thse works were defended with a re~ 
solution such at extorted some words of ungracious 
eulogy even from men who entertained the strongest 
prejudices against the Celtic race.* Again and again 

* “They maintained their had been accustomed to do,” says 
ground much longer than they Burnet, “They behaved them- 
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the assailants were driven pack. Again and again 
they returned to the struggle. Once they were 
broken, and chased across the morass: but Talmash 
rallied them, and forced the pursuers to retire. The 
fight had lasted two hours: the evening was closing 
in; and still the advantage was on the side of the 
Irish. Ginkell began to meditate a retreat. The 
hopes of Saint Ruth rose high. “The day is ours, 
my boys,” he cried, waving his hat in the air. “ We 
will drive them before us to the walls of Dublin.” 
But fortune was already on the turn. Mackay and 
Ruvigny, with the English and Huguenot cavalry, 
had succeeded in passing the bog at a place where 
two horsemen could scarcely ride abreast. Saint 
Ruth at first laughed when he saw the Blues, in single 
file, struggling through the morass under a fire which 
every moment laid some gallant hat and feather on 
the earth. ‘“ What do they mean?” he asked; and 
then he swore that it was pity to see such fine 
fellows rushing to certain destruction. “Let them 
cross, however;” he said. ‘The more they are, the 
more we shall kill.” Butgsoon he saw them laying 
hurdles on the quagmire. A brogder and safer path 
was formed: squadron, after squadron reached firm 
ground: the flank of the Irish army was speedily 
turned. The French general was hastening to the 
rescue when a cannon ball carried off his head. Those 
who were about him thought that it would be danger- 
ous to make his fate known. His corpse was wrapped 
iv. a cloak, carried from the field, and laid, with all 
secresy, in the sacred ground among the ruins of the 
ancient monastery of Liughrea. Till the fight was 
over neither army was awave that was no more. 
The crisis of the battle had arrivedg and there was 
none to give direction. Sarsfield was in command of 


selves like men of another na- more resolution,” says the Lcen- 
tion,” says Story. “ The Irish don Gazette. 


were never known to fight with ‘ 
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the reserve. But he had been strictly enjoined by 
Saint Ruth not to stir without orders; and no orders 
came. Mackay and Ruvigny with their horse charged 
the Irish in flank. Talmash and his foot returned to 
the attack in front with dogged determination, The 
breastwork was carried. The Irish, still fighting, re- 
treated from enclosure to enclosure. But, as enclosure 
after enclosure was forced, their efforts became fainter 
and fainter. At length they broke and fled. Then 
followed a horrible carnage. The conquerors were in 
a savage mood. For a report had been spread among 
them that, during the early part of the battle, some 
English captives who had been admitted to quarter 
had been put to the sword. Only four hundred pri- 
soners were taken. The number of the slain was, in 
proportion to the number engaged, greater than ip any 
other battle of that age. But for the coming on of a 
moonless night, made darker by a misty rain, scarcely 
a man would have escaped. The obscurity enabled 
Sarsfield, with a few squadrons which still remained 
unbroken, to cover the retreat. Of the conquerors six 
hundred were ku'ed, and about a thousand wounded. 

The English siept that night on the ground which 
had been so desperately contested. On the following 
day they buried their companions in arms, and 
then marched westward. ‘Te vanquished were left 
unburied, a strange and ghastly spectacle. Four 
thousand Irish corpses were counted on the field 
of battle. A hundred and fifty lay in one small 
enclosure, a hundred and twenty in another. But 
the slaughter had not been confined to the field of 
battle. One who was there tells us that, from the 
top of the hillyon which the Celtic camp had been 
pitched, he saw-the country, to the distance of near 
four miles, white with the naked bodies of the slain. 
The plain looked, he said, like an immense pasture 
covered by flocks of sheep. As usual, different esti- 
mates were formed even by eyewitnesses. But it 
seems probable that the number of the Trish who fell] 
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691. 
was rot less than seven thousand. Soon a multitude 
of dogs came to feast on the carnage. These beasts 
became so fierce, and acquired such a taste for human 
flesh, that it was long dangerous for men to travel 
that roag otherwise than in companies.* 

The beaten army had néw lost all the appearance 
of an army, and resembled a rabble crowding home 
from a fair after a faction fight. One great stream 
of fugitives ran towards Galway, another towards 
Limerick. The roads to both cities were covered 
with weapons which had been flung away. Ginkell 
offered sixpence for every musket. In a short time 
so many waggon loads were collected that he reduced 
th price to twopence; and still great numbers of 
muskets came in.f 

The conquerors marched first against Galway. 
D’Usson was tlrere, and had under him payor 
seven regiments, thinned by the slaughter ¢"!”*y 
of Aghrim and utterly disorganised und disheartened. 
The last hope of the garrison and of the Roman Ca- 
tholic inhabitants was that Baldearg O’Donnel, the- 
promised deliverer of their race, would come to the 
rescue But Baldearg O'Donnel gas not duped by 
the superstitious veneration of which he was the 
objec... While there had been any doubt about the 
issue of the conflict be+veen the Englishry and the 
Irishry, he had stood aloof. On the day of the battle 


* Story’s Continuation ; Lon- 
don Gazette, July 20. 23. 1691; 
Mémoires de Berwick; Life of 
James, ii. 456.; Burnet, il. 79. 
Macarie Excidium; Light to the 
Blind ; Letter from the English 
camp to Sir Arthur Rawdon, in 
the Rawdon Papers; History of 
William the Third, 1702. 

The narratives to which I have 
referred differ very widely from 
each other. Nor can the differ- 
ence be ascribed solely or chiefly 
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to partiality. For no two nar- 
ratives differ more widely than 
that which will be found in the 
Lite of James, and that which 
will be found in the memoirs of 
his son. 

In consequegce, I suppose, of 
the death of Saint Ruth, and of the 
absence of D’Usson, there is at 
the French War Office no de- 
spatch containing a detailed ae- 
count of the battle. | 

t Story’s Contingation. 
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he had remained at a safe distance with his tumukuary 
army; and, as soon as he had learned that his coun- 
trymen had been put to rout, he had fled, plundering 
and burning all the way, to the mountains of Mayo. 
Thence he sent to Ginkell offers of submission and 
service. Ginkell gladly Seized the opportunity of 
breaking up a formidable band of marauders, and of 
turning to good account the influence which the name 
of a Celtic dynasty still exercised over the Celtic 
race. The negotiation, however, was not without 
difficulties. The wandering adventurer at first de- 
manded nothing less than an earldom. After some 
haggling he consented to sell the love of a whole 
people, and his pretensions to regal dignity, for a 
pension of five hundred poundsa year. Yet the spell 
which bound his followers to him was not altogether 
broken. Some enthusiasts from Ulster were willing 
to fight under the O'Donnel against their own lan- 
guage and their own religion. With a small body of 
these devoted adherents, he joined a division of the 
*English army, and on several occasions did useful ser- 
vice to William.* ¢ 

When it was known that no succour was to be 
expected from the hero whoge advent had been fore- 
told by so many seers, the Irish who were shut up 
in Galway lost all heart. D’Usson had returned a 
stout answer to the first summons of the besiegers : 
but he soon saw that resistance was impossible, and 
made haste to capitulate. The garrison was suf- 
fered to retire to Limerick with the honours of war. 
A full amnesty for past offences was granted to the 
citizens ; and it was stipulated that, within the walls, 
the Roman C:tholic priests should be allowed to 
perform in private the rites of their religion. On 
these terms the gates were thrown open. Ginkell 


* Story’s Continuation; Maca- Aug. 17. 1691; Light to the 
rig Excidium; Life of James, ii. Blind. , 
464.; London, Gazette, July 30., 
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was @eceived with profound wespect by the Mayor and 
Aldermen, and was complimented in a set speech by 
the Recorder. D’Usson, with about two thousand 
three hundred men, marched unmolested to Lime- 
rick,” 

At Limerick, the last asylum of the vanquished 
race, the authority of Tyrconnel was supreme. There 
was now no general who could pretend that his 
commission made him independent of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; nor was the Lord Lieutenant now so unpo- 
pular as he had been for a fortnight earlier. Since 
the battle there had been a reflux of public feeling. 
No part of that great disaster could be imputed to 
the Viceroy. His opinion indeed had been against 
trying the chances of a pitched field, and he could 
with some plausibility assert that the neglect of his 
counsels had caused the ruin of Ireland.f 

He made some preparations fer defending Lime- 
rick, repaired the fortifications, and sent out parties 
to bring in provisions. The country, many miles 
round, was swept bare by these detachments, and # 
considerable quantity of cattle and fodder was cole 
lected within the walls. There was also a large stock 
of biscuit imported frqm France. The infantry as- 
sembled at Limerick were about fifteen thousand men. 
The Irish horse and dragoons, three or four thousand 
in number, were encamped on the Clare side of the 
Shannon. The communication between their camp 
and the city was maintained by means of a bridge 
called the Thomond Bridge, which was protected by 
a fort. These means of defence were not contemp- 
tible. But the fall of Athlone and , slaughter of 


* Story’s Continuation; Maca- th of August. This letter, writ- 
ris Excidium; Life of James, ii. ten in a hand which it is not easy 
459.; London Gazette, July 30., to decipher, is in the French War 
Aug. 8. 1691, Office. Macarie: Excidium; Light 

t He held this language ina to the Blind. 
letter to Lewis XIV., dated the ‘ 
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Aghrim had broken theepirit of the army. A small 
party, at the head of which were Sarsfield and a brave 
Scotch officer named Wauchop, cherished a hope that 
the triumphant progress of Ginkell might be stopped 
by those walls from which William had, in the pre- 
ceding year, been forced ¢o retreat. But many of 
the Irish chiefs loudly declared that it was time to 
think of capitulating. Henry Luttrell, always fond of 
dark and crooked politics, opened a secret negotia- 
tion with the English. One of his letters was inter- 
cepted; and he was put under arrest: but many who 
blamed his perfidy agreed with him in thinking that 
it was idle to prolong the contest. Tyrconnel him- 
self was convinced that all was lost. His only hope 
was that he might be able to prolong the struggle 
till he could receive from Saint Germains permission 
to treat. He wrote to request that permission, and 
prevailed, with some difficulty, on his despondiny 
countrymen to bind themselves by an oath not to 
capitulate till an answer from James should arrive.* 
° A few days after the oath had been administered, 
peeth of Tyr: Lyrconnel waseno more. bn the eleventh 
Uren of Augyst he dined with D’Usson. The 
party was gay. The Lord Ligutenant seemed to have 
thrown off the load which had bowed down his body 
and mind: he drank: he jested: he was again the 
Dick Talbot who had diced and revelled with Gram- 
mont. Soon after he had risen from table, an apo- 
plectic stroke deprived bim of speech and sensation. 
On the fourteenth he breathed his last. The wasted 
remains of that form which had once been a model 
for statuaries were laid under the pavement of the 
Cathedral: bwhno inscription, no tradition, preserves 
the memory of the spot.t 


* Macarie Excidium; Life of Gazette, Aug. 31. 1691; Light 
James, ii. 461, 462. to the Blind; D’Usson and Tesse 
t Macarise Excidium; Lif: of to Barbesicux, Aug. 1%. 
James, ii, 459. 462,; London 
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A% soon as the Lord Itieutenant had expired, 
Plowden, who had superintended the Irish finances 
while there were any Irish finances to superintend, 
produced a commission under the great seal of James. 
This cammission appointed Plowden himself, Fitton, 
and Nagle, Lords Justice# in the event of Tyrconnel’s 
death. There was much murmuring when the names 
were made known. For both Plowden and Fitton 
were Saxons. The commission, however, proved te 
be a mere nullity. For it was accompanied by in- 
structions which forbade the Lords Justices to inter- 
fere in the conduct of the war; and, within the 
narrow space to which the dominions of James were 
now reduced, war was the only business. The go- 
vernment was, therefore, really in the hands of 
D’Usson and Sarsfield.* 

On the day tn which Tyrconnel died, the advanced 
guard of the English army came Within gecona siege of 
sight of Limerick. Ginkell encamped on “™*ie* 
the same ground which William had occupied twelve 
months before, The batteries, on which were planted 
guns and bombs, very different from those which 
William had been forced to uge, played day and 
night; and soon roofs were blazing and walls crash- 
ing in every part of the city. Whole streets were 
reduced to ashes. Meanwhile several English ships 
of war came up the Shannon and anchored about a 
mile below the city.t 

Still the place held out: the garrison was, in nu- 
merical strength, little inferior to the besieging 
army; and it seemed not impossible that the de- 
fence might be prolonged till the equinoctial rains 
should a second time compel the Ffglish to retire. 

t 


* Story’s Continuation; D’Us- by Mr. O’Callaghan in a note on 
gon and Tessé to Barbesieux, the Macariw Excidiom. 
Aug. 1§.1691. Anunpublished =f Macarie Excidium; Story’s 
letter from Nagle to Lord Merion Continuation, 
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Ginkell determined on striking a bold stroke. * Ne 
point in the whole circle of the fortifications was 
more important, and no point seemed to be more 
secure, than the Thomond Bridge, which joined the 
city to the camp of the Irish horse on the Clare bank 
of the Shannon. The Duteh General’s plan was to 
separate the infantry within the ramparts from the 
cavalry without; and this plan he executed with 
great skill, vigour, and success. He laid a bridge of 
tin boats on the river, crossed it with a strong body 
of troops, drove before him in confusion fifteen hun- 
dred dragoons who made a faint show of resistance, 
and marched towards the quarters of the Irish horse. 
The Irish horse sustained but ill on this day the re- 
putation which they had gained at the Boyne. In- 
deed, that reputation had been purchased by the 
almost entire destruction of the best regiments. 
Recruits had been.without much difficulty found. 
But the loss of fifteen hundred excellent soldiers was 
not to be repaired. The camp was abandoned with- 
eut a blow. Some of the cavalry fled into the city. 
The rest, driving before them as many cattle as could 
be collected in that gnoment of panic, retired to the 
hills. Much beef, brandy, ang harness was found in 
the magazines; and the marshy plain of the Shan- 
non was covered with firelocks and grenades which 
the fugitives had thrown away.* 

The conquerors returned in triumph to their camp. 
But Ginkell was not content with the advantage 
which he had gained. He was bent on cutting off 
all communication between Limerick and the county 
of Clare. In a few days, therefore, he again crossed 
the river at tye head «of several regiments, and 

¢ 


* Story’s Continuation; Lon- count of the siege which is among 
don Gazette, Sept. 28. 1691; the archives of the French War 
Life of James, ii: 463.; Diary of Office, it is said that the Irish 
the Siege of Lymerick, 1692; cavalry behaved worse than the 
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attacked the fort which protected the Thoraond Bridge. 
In a short time the fort was stormed. The soldiers 
who had garrisoned it fled in confusion to the city. 
The Town Major, a French officer, who commanded 
at the Thomond Gate, afraid that the pursuers would 
enter with the fugitives, sordered that part of the 
bridge which was nearest to the city to be drawn up. 
Many of the Irish went headlong into the stream and 
perished there. Others cried for quarter, and held 
up handkerchiefs in token of submission. But the 
conquerors were mad with rage: their cruelty could 
not be immediately restrained ; and no prisoners were 
made till the heaps of corpses rose above the parapets. 
The garrison of the fort had consisted of about eight 
hundred men. Of these only a hundred and twenty 
escaped into Limerick.* 

This disaster seemed likely to produce a general 
mutiny in the besieged city. The Irish clamoured 
for the biood of the Town Major who had ordered the 
bridge to be drawn up in the face of their flying 
countrymen. His superiors were forced to promise 
that he should be brough$ before a court martial. 
Happily for him, he had received.a mortal wound, in 
the act of closing the Thomond Gate, and was saved 
by a soldier’s death from the fury of the multitude.t 


* Story’s Continuation; Maca- 
rie Excidium; R. Douglas te Sir 
A. Rawdon, Sept. 28. 1691, in 
the Rawdon Papers ; London 
Gazette, Oct. 8.; Diary of the 
Siege of Lymerick; Light to the 
Blind; Account of the Siege of 
Limerick in the archives of the 
French War Office. 

The account of this affair in 
the Life of James, ii. 464., de- 
serves to be noticed merely for 
its preeminent absurdity. The 
writer tells us that seven hundred 
of the Irish held out some tithe 
upainst a much larger force, and 


warmly praises their heroism. He 
did not know, or did not choose 
to mention, one fact which is 
essential to the right understand- 
ing of the story; namely, that 
these seven hundred men were in 
a fort. That a garrison should 
defend a fort during a few hours 
ggainst dels” ges numbers is surely 
not strange. Forts are built be- 
cause they c&n be defended by 
few against many. 

t Account of the Siege of 
Limerick in the archives of the 
French War Office ; Story’s Con. 
tinuation. 
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The cry for capitulation became so loud and im- 
rier,  POTtunate that the generals could not resist 
desirousto it. D’Usson informed his government that 
opine the fight at the bridge had so effeetu- 

ally cowed the spirit of the garrison that, it was 
impossible to continue.the etruggle.* Some exception 
may perhaps be taken to the evidence of D’Usson: 
for undoubtedly he, like every other Frenchman who 
had held any command in the Irish army, was weary of 
his banishment, and impatient to see his country again. 
But it is certain that even Sarsfield had lost heart. 
Up to this time his voice had been for stubborn re- 
sistance. He was now not only willing, but impatient 
to treat.t It seemed to him that the city was doomed 
There was no hope of succour, domestic or foreign. 
In every part of Ireland the Saxons had set their feet 
on the necks of the natives. Sligo had fallen. Even 
those wild islands which intercept the huge waves of 
the Atlantic from the bay of Galway had acknow- 
ledged the authority of William. The men of Kerry, 
eputed the fiercest and most ungovernable part of 
the aboriginal population, had held ott long, but had 
at length been routed, and chased to their woods and 
mountains.t A French fleet, if a French fleet were 
now to arrive on the coast of Munster, would find the 
mouth of the Shannon guarded by English men of war. 
The stock of provisions within Limerick was already 
running low. If the siege were prolonged, the town 
would, in all human probability, be reduced either by 
force or by blockade. And, if Ginkell should enter 
through the breach, or should be implored by a mul- 
titude perishing with hunge: to dictate his own terms, 
what could be ¢xpected hut a tyranny more inexorably 
severe than that of Cromwell? Would it not then 
be wise to try what conditions could be obtained while 


* D’Usson to Barbesieux, Ovt. t Story’s Continuation ; Diary 
* 1691. of the Siege of Lymerick, 
{ Macaris: Excidium, 
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the vectors had still something to fear from the rage 
and despair of the vanquished; while the last Irish 
army could still make some show of resistance behind 
the walls of the last Irish fortress ? 

On the evening of the day which followed the fight 
at the Thomond Gate, the drums of Lime- xegotiations 
rick beat a parley; and Wauchop, from one Payee the 
of the towers, hailed the besiegers, and ‘n° Peles 
requested Ruvigny to grant Sarsfield an interview. 
The brave Frenchman who was an exile on account 
of his attachment to one religion, and the brave 
Irishman who was about to become an exile on account 
of his attachment to another, met and conferred, 
doubtless with mutual sympathy and respe¢t.* Gin- 
kell, to whom Ruvigny reported what had passed, 
willingly consented to an armistice. For, constant 
as his success had been, it had not made him secure. 
The chances were greatly on his side. Yet it was 
possible that an attempt to storm the city might fail, 
as a similar attempt had failed twelve months be- 
fore. If the siege should be turned into a blockade,- 
it was probable that the pestilence which had been 
fatal to the army of Schomberg, which had compelled 
William to retreat, and which had all but prevailed 
even against the genius and energy of Marlborough, 

might soon avenge the carnage of Aghrim. The rains 
had lately been heavy. The whole plain might shortly 
be an immense pool of stagnant water. It might be 
necessary to move the troops to a healthier situation 
than the bank of the Shannon, and to provide for them 
a warmer shelter than that of tents. The enemy 
would be safe till the spring. In the spring a French 
army might land in Ireland :ethe natiyjs might again 
rise in arms from Donegal to Kerry;*and the war, 
which was now all but extinguished, might blaze 
forth fiercer than ever. 


* London Garette, Oct. 8. 1691 ; Story’s Continuation ; Diary of 
the Siege of Lymerick. 2 
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A negotiation was therefore opened with a sicere 
desire on both sides to put an end to the contest. 
The chiefs of the Irish army held several consulta- 
tions at which some Roman Catholic prelates and 
some eminent lawyers were invited to assist. , A pre- 
liminary question, which pérplexed tender consciences, 
was submitted to the Bishops. The late Lord Lieu- 
tenant had persuaded the officers of the garrison to 
swear that they would not surrender Limerick till 
they should receive an answer to the letter in which 
their situation had been explained to James. The 
Bishops thought that the oath was no longer binding. 
It had been taken at a time when the communications 
with France were open, and in the full belief that 
the answer of James would arrive within three weeks. 
More than twice that time had elapsed. Every 
avenue leading to the city was strictly guarded by 
the enemy. His Majesty’s faithful subjects, by hold- 
ing out till it had become impossible for him to 
signify his pleasure to them, had acted up to the spirit 
eof their promise.* : 

The next question was what terms should be de- 
manded. A papey, containing propositions which 
statesmen of our age will think reasonable, but which 
to the most humane and liberal English Protestants 
of the seventeenth century appeared extravagant, 
was sent tothe camp of the besiegers. What was 
asked was that all offences should be covered with 
oblivion, that perfect freedom of worship should be 
allowed to the native population, that every parish 
should have its Roman Catholic priest, and that Irish 
Roman Catholics should be capable of holding all 
offices, civil ad militaty, and of enjoying all mu- 
nicipal privilefes.t 

Ginkell knew little of the laws and feelings of the 
English: but he had about him persons who were 


* Life of James, 464, 465. t Story’s Continuation, 
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competent to direct him. They had a week before 
prevented him from breaking a Rapparee on the 
wheel; and they now suggested an answer to the 
propositions of the enemy. “I am a stranger here,” 

said Ginkell: “I am ignorant of the constitution of 
these kingdoms: but I an? assured that what you 
ask is inconsistent with that constitution; and there- 
fore I cannot with honour consent.” He immediately 
ordered a new battery to be thrown up, and guns and 
mortars to be planted onit. But his preparations 


were speedily interrupted by another message from. 


the city. The Irish begged that, since he could not 
grant what they had demanded, he would tell them 
on what terms he was willing to treat. He called his 
advisers round him, and, after some consultation, sent 
back a paper containing the heads of a treaty, such as 
he had reason to believe that the government which he 
served would approve. What he offered was indeed 
much less than what the Irish desired, but was quite 
as much as, when they considered their situation and 
the temper of the English nation, they could expect. 
They speedily notified theireassent. It was agreed 
that there should be a cessation of grms, not only by 
Jand, but in the ports and bays of Munster, and that 
a fleet of French transports should be suffered to 
come up the Shannon in peace and to depart in 
peace. The signing of the treaty was deferred till 
the Lords Justices, who represented William at 
Dublin, should arrive at Ginkell’s quarters. But 
. there was during some days a relaxation of military 
vigilance on both sides. Prisoners were set at liberty. 
The outposts of the two afmies chatted and messed 
together. The English officers ramkied into the 
town. The Irish officers dined in the*camp. An- 
ecdotes of what passed at the friendly meetings of 
these men, who had s0 lately been mortal enemies, 
were widely circulated. One story, in particular, was 
repeated in every part of Europe. “Hag not this 
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last campaign,” said Ssrsfield to some English’ efficers, 
“raised your opinion of Irish soldiers! 2” «To tell 
you the truth,” answered an Englishman, “we think 
of them much as we always did.” ‘“ However meanly 
you may think of us,” replied Sarsfield, “ change 
Kings with us, and we¢will willingly try our luck . 
with you again.” He was doubtless thinking of the 
day on which he had seen the two Sovereigns at the 
head of two great armies, William foremost in the 
charge, and James foremost in the flight.* 

On the first of October, Coningsby and Porter 
theca. 2rTived at the English headquarters, On 
Pad the second the articles of capitulation 

were discussed at great length and de- 
finitively settled. On the third they were signed. 
They were divided into two parts, a military treaty 
and a civil treaty. The former was subscribed only 
by the generals pn both sides. The Lords Justices 
set their names to the latter.t 

By the military treaty it was agreed that such Irish 

officers and soldiers as should declare that they wished 
to go to France shoujd be conveyed thither, and 
should, in the meantime, remain under the command 
of their own generals, Ginkell undertook to furnish 
2 considerable number of transports. French vessels 
were also to be permitted to pass and repass freely 
between Britanny and Munster. Part of Limerick 
was to be immediately delivered up to the English. 
But the island on which the Cathedral and the Castle . 
stand was to remain, for the present, in the keeping 
of the Irish. 

The terms of the civil treaty were very different 

from those ywhich Ginkell had sternly refused to 
grant. It was not stipulated that the Roman Catho- 


* Story’s Continuation; Diary t Story’s Continuation; Diary 
of the Siege of Lymerick; Burnet, of the Siege of Lymerick ; Lon- 
ii. 81.; London Gazette. Oct. 12. don Gazette, Uct. 15. 1691. 
1691. 
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lics of Ireland should be cofhpetent to hold any 
political or military office, or that they should be 
admitted into any corporation. But they obtained 
a promise that they should enjoy such privileges in 
the exercise of their religion as were consistent with 
the law, or as they had @njoyed in the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

To all inhabitants of Limerick, and to all officers 
and soldiers in the Jacobite army, who should submit 
to the government and notify their submission by 
taking the oath of allegiance, an entire amnesty was 
promised. They were to retain their property: they 
were to be allowed to exercise any profession which 
they had exercised before the troubles: they were 
not to be punished for any treason, felony, or misde- 
meanour committed since the accession of the late 
King: nay,.they’were not to be sued for damages on 
account of any act of spoliation or outrage which 
they might have committed during the three years 
of confusion. This was more than the Lords Justices 
were constitutionally competent to grant. It was 
therefore added that the government would use its 
utmost endeavours to obtain a Payliamentary ratifi- 
cation of the treaty.* , 

As soon as the two instruments had been signed, 
the English entered the city, and occupied one quarter 
of it. A narrow but deep branch of the Shannon 
separated them from the quarter which was still in 
the possession of the Irish.f 

In a few hours a dispute arose which seemed likely 
_ to produce a renewal of hostilities. Sarsfield had 
resolved to seek his fortune in the service of France, 
and was naturally desirous to* carry wiih him to the 
Continent such a body of troops as fvould be an 
important addition to the army of Lewis. Ginkell 
was as naturally unwilling to send thousands of men 


* The articles of the civil | + Story’s Continuation; Diary 
treaty have often been reprinted. of the Siege of Lyngerick. 
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to swell the forces ef the enemy. Both generals 
appealed to the treaty. Each construed it as suited 
his purpose, and each complained that the other had 
violated it. Sarsfield was accused of putting one of 
his officers under arrest for refusing to go to the 
}(ontinent. Ginkell, greatly excited, declared that 
wiz would teach the Irish to play tricks with him, and 
dazgan to make preparations for a cannonade. Sars- 
}4eld came to the English camp, and tried to justify 
what he had done. The altercation was sharp. “I 
submit,” said Sarsfield, at last: “I am in your 
power.” “Not at all in my power,” said Ginkell ; 
“go back and do your worst.” The imprisoned 
officer was liberated: a sanguinary contest was averted; 
and the two commanders contented themselves with 
a war of words.* Ginkell put forth proclamations 
assuring the Irish that, if they would live quietly in 
their own land, they should be protected and fa- 
voured, and that, if they preferred a military life, 
they should be admitted into the service of King 
William. It was added that no man, who chose to 
reject this gracious invitation and to become a soldier 
of Lewis, must expect ever again to set foot on the 
island. Sarsfield and Wauchop exerted their elo- 
quence on the other side. The present aspect of 
affairs, they said, was doubtless gloomy: but there 
was bright sky beyond the cloud. The banishment 
would be short. The return would be triumphant. 
Within a year the French would invade England. — 
In such an invasion the Irish troops, if only they re- 
mained unbroken, would assuredly bear a chief part. 
In the meantime it was fur better for them to live 
in a neighbéyring an@ friendly country, under the 
parental care of their own rightful King, than to 
trust the Prince of Orange, who would probably send 
them to the other end of the world to fight for his 
ally the Emperor against the Janissaries, 


* Story’s Continuation; Diary of the Siege of Lymerick. 
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Thé Lelp of the Roman Catholic clergy wa Was 
in. On the day on which those who had he had 


. ve eI 
made up their minds to go to France were thes with 


required to announce their determination, electto 98 the 
the priests were indefatigable in exhorting. country? and, 
At the head of every regifhent a sermon 800 
was preached on the duty of adhering to the cause ¢? 
the Church, and on the sin and danger of consorting 
with unbelievers.* Whoever, it was said, should 
enter the service of the usurpers would do so at the 
peril of his soul. The heretics affirmed that, after 
the peroration, a plentiful allowance of brandy was 
served out to the audience, and that, when the brandy 
had been swallowed, a Bishop pronounced a benedic- 
tion. Thus duly prepared by physical and moral 
stimulants, the garrison, consisting of about fourteen 
thousand infantiy, was drawn up in the vast meadow 
which lay on the Clare bank of the Shannon. Here 
copies of Ginkell’s proclamation were profusely scat- 
tered about; and English officers went through the 
ranks imploring,the men not to ruin themselves, and ~ 
explaining to them the advantages which the soldiers 
of King William enjoyed. At length the decisive 
moment came. The traops were ordered to pass in 
review. Those who wished to remain in Ireland were 
directed to file off at a particular spot. All who 
passed that spot were to be considered as having 
made their choice for France. Sarsfield and Wauchop 
on one side, Porter, Coningsby, and Ginkell on the 
other, looked on with painful anxiety. D’Usson and 
nis countrymen, though not uninterested in the spec- 
tacle, found it hard to preserve their gravity. The 
confusion, the clamour, the Srotesque«appearance of 
an army in which there could scarcely be seen a shirt 


* Story’s Continuation, His bad Latin. “ Hic apud sacrum 
narrative is confirmed by the omnes advertizantur a capel- 
testimony which an Irish Captain lanis ire potius in Galliam.” 
who was present has left us in . 
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to swe)air of pantaloofis, a shoe or a stocking’ pre- 
appeale so ludicrous a contrast to the orderly and bril- 
his pur@ppearance of their master’s troops, that they 
violate:d themselves by wondering what the Parisians 
his o( say to see such a force mustered on the plain 
ae 
First marched what was called the Royal regiment, 
Most ofthe fourteen hundred strong. All but seven 
Trish room, Went beyond the fatal point. Ginkell’s 
ne countenance showed that he was deeply 
mortified. He was consoled, however, by seeing the 
next regiment, which consisted of natives of Ulster, 
turn off toa man. There had arisen, notwithstand- 
ing the community of blood, language, and religion, 
an antipathy between the Celts of Ulster and those’ 
of the other three provinces; nor is it improbable 
that the example and influence of Baldearg O’Donnel 
may have had some effect on the people of the land 
which his forefathers had ruled.t In most of the re- 
viments there was a division of opinion; but a great 
majority declared for France. Henry Luttrell was 
one of those who turned off. He was rewarded for 
his desertion, ande perhaps for other services, with a 
grant of the large estate ofvhis elder brother Simon, 
who firmly adhered to the cause of James, with a 
pension of five hundred pounds a year from the 
Crown, and with the abhorrence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population. After living in wealth, luxury, and 
mfamy, during a quarter of a century, Henry Luttrell 
was murdered while going through Dublin in his 
sedan chair; and the Irish House of Commons de- 
clared that there was reason to suspect that he had 
fallen by the revenge of the Papists.t Eighty years 


~ 


* D'Usson and Tessé to Bar- Baldcarg O'Donnel delivered to 
hesieux, Oct. yy. 1691. Avaux, 

t That there was little sym- t Treasury Letter Book, June 
pathy between the Celts of Ulster 19. 1696; Journals of the Irish 
and those of the Southern Pro- House of Commons, Nov. °, 
vinces 1s evident from the curious = 1717, 

«memorial which the agent of 
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1691. 
after, his death, his grave near Luttrellstown was 
violated by the descendants of those whom he had 
betrayed, and his skull was broken to pieces with 
a pickaxe.* The deadly hatred of which he was the 
object: descended to his son and to his grandson; and, 
unhappily, nothing in the gharacter either of his son 
or of his grandson tended to mitigate the feeling 
which the name of Luttrell excited. 

When the long procession had closed, it was found 
that about a thousand men had agreed to enter into 
William’s service. About two thousand acceptéd passes 
from Ginkell, and went quietly home. About eleven 
thousand returned with Sarsfield to the city. <A few 
hours after the garrison had passed in review, the 
horse, who were encamped some miles from the town, 
were required to make their choice; and most of them 


volunteered for France.t 


Sarsfield considered the troops who remained with 
him as under an irrevocable obligation to aeny of tne 


go abroad; and, lest they should be tempt- 


Trish who had 
volunteered fur 


ed to retract their consent, he confined ‘4 


* This I relate on Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan’s authority. History of 
the Irish Brigades, Note 47.» 

ft “There is,” Junius wrote 
eighty years after the capitula- 
tion of Limerick, “a certain 
family in this country on which 
nature seems to have entailed a 
hereditary baseness of disposition. 
As far as their history has been 
known, the son has regularly 
improved upon the vices of the 
father, and has taken care toe 
transmit them pure and undi- 
minished into the bosom of his 
successors.” Elsewhere he says 
of the member for Middlesex, 
“He has degraded even the 
name of Luttrell.” He exclaims, 
in allusion to the marriage of the 
Duke of Cumberland and Mrs. 
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Horton, who was born'‘a Luttrell, 
“Let Patliament look to it. A 
Luttrell shall never succeed to 
the Crown of England.” It is 
certain that very few Englishmen 
can have sympathised with Ju- 
nius’s abhorrence of the Luttrells, 
or can even have understood it. 
Why then did he use expressions 
which to the great majority of 
his readers must have been un- 
intelligible? My answer is that 
Philip Francis was born, and 
passed the first ten years of his 
lif€, within a walk of Luttrells. 
town. ‘ | 

t Story’s Continuation ; Lon- 
don Gazette, Oct. 22. 1691; 
D’Usson and Tessé to Lewis, 
Oct. y4., and to Barbesieux, Oct, 
qy; Light to the Blind. 
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them within the ramparts, and ordered the gates to 
be shut and strongly guarded. Ginkell, though in 
his vexation he muttered some threats, seems to have 
felt that he could not justifiably interfere. But the 
precautions of the Irish general were far from being 
completely successful. I was by no means strange 
that a superstitious and excitable kerne, with a ser- 
mon and a dram in his head, should be ready to 
promise whatever his priests required: neither was it 
strange that, when he had slept off his liquor, and 
when anathemas were no longer ringing in his ears, 
he should feel painful misgivings. He had bound 
himself to go into exile, perhaps for life, beyond that 
dreary expanse of waters which impressed his rude 
mind with mysterious terror. His thoughts ran on 
all that he was to leave, on the well known peat stack 
and potatoe ground, and on the mnd cabin, which, 
humble as it was, was still his home. He was never 
again to see the familiar faces round the turf fire, or 
to hear the familiar notes of the old Celtic songs. 
The ocean was to roll between him and the dwelling 
of his greyheaded parents and his looming sweet- 
heart. There were some who, unable to bear the 
misery of such a Separation, and finding it impossible 
to pass the sentinels who Watched the gates, sprang 
into the river and gained the opposite bank. The 
number of these daring swimmers, however, was not 
great; and the army would probably have been trans- 
ported almost entire if it had remained at Limerick till 
the day of embarkation. But many of the vessels in 
which the voyage was to be performed lay at Cork; 

and it was necessary that Sarsfield should proceed thi- 
ther with some of his hestregiments. It was a march 
of not less than four days through a wild country. 
To. prevent agile youths, familiar with all the shifts 
of a vagrant and predatory life, from stealing off to 
the bogs and woods under cover of the night, was 
impossible Indeed many soldiers had the audacity 
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to run away by broad daylight before they were out 
of sight of Limerick Cathedral. The Royal regiment, 
which had, on the day of the review, set so striking 
an example of fidelity to the cause of James, dwindled 
from fourteen hundred men to five hundred. Before 
the last ships departed, newe came that those who had 
sailed by the first ships had been ungraciously received 
at Brest. They had been scantily fed: they had 
been able to obtain neither pay nor clothing: though 
winter was setting in, they slept in the fields with no 
covering but the hedges; and many had been heard 
to say that it would have been far better to die in old 
Ireland than to live in the inhospitable country to 
which they had been banished. The effec’ of these 
reports was that hundreds, who had long persisted in 
their intention of emigrating, refused at the last 
moment to go on board, threw down their arms, and 
returned to their native villages.* 

Sarsfield perceived that one chief cause of the 
desertion which was thinning his army was |. 
the natural unwillingness of the men to virion of the 
leave their famflies in a state of destitu- from Cork for" 
tion. Cork and the neighbouring villages pins 
were filled with the kindred of those who were going 
abroad. Great numbers’ of women, many of them 
leading, carrying, suckling their infants, covered all 
the roads which led to the place of embarkation. 
The Irish general, apprehensive of the effect which 
the entreaties and lamentations of these poor crea- 
tures could not fail to produce, put forth a proclama- 
tion, in which he assured his soldiers that they should 
be permitted to carry their wives and children to 
France. It would be injurious to the memory of so 
brave and loyal a gentleman to suppose that when he 
made this promise he meant to break it. It is much 
mre probable that he had formed an erroneous esti- 


* Story’s Continuation; London Gazette, Jan. 1694. 
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mate of the number ef those who would demand a 
passage, and that he found himself, when it was too 
late to alter his arrangements, unable to keep his 
word. After the soldiers had embarked, room was 
found for the families of many. But still there re- 
mained on the watersidea great multitude clamour- 
ing piteously to be taken on board. As the last boats 
put off there was a rush into the surf. Some women 
caught hold of the ropes, were dragged out of their 
depth, clung till their fingers were cut through, and 
perished in the waves. The ships began to move. 
A wild and terrible wail rose from the shore, and ex- 
cited unwonted compassion in hearts steeled by hatred 
of the Irish race and of the Romish faith. Even the 
stern Cromwellian, now at length, after a desperate 
struggle of three years, left the undisputed lord of 
the bloodstained and devastated island, could not hear 
unmoved that bitter cry, in which was poured forth 
all the rage and all the sorrow of a conquered nation.* 

The sails disappeared. The emaciated and broken- 
hearted crowd of those whom a stroke more cruel 
than that of death had made widéws and orphans 
dispersed, to beg their way home through a wasted 
land, or to lie down and die by the roadside of grief 
and hunger. The exiles departed, to learn in foreign 
camps that discipline without which natural courage 
is of small avail, and to retrieve on distant fields of 
battle the honour which had been lost by a long 
series of defeats at home. In Ireland there was peace. 
State of Irelang Lhe domination of the colonists was abso- 
after thewar lute. The native population was tranquil 
with the ghastly tranquitlity of exhaustion and of 
despair. ‘There were deed outrages, robberies, fire- 
raisings, assussinations. But more than a century 
passed away without one general insurrection. During 
that century, two rebellions were raised in Great Bri- 


*Story’s Continuation; Ma- laghan’s note; London Gazette 
cari@ Excidium, and Mr. O’Cal- Jan. 4. 1694. 
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tain by the adherents of the House of Stuart. But 
neither when the elder Pretender summoned his vas- 
sals to attend his coronation at Scone, nor when the 
younger held his court at Holyrood, was the standard 
of that House set up in Connaught or Munster. In 
1745, indeed, when the Highlanders were marching 
towards London, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were 80 quiet that the Lord Lieutenant could, with- 
out the smallest risk, send several regiments across 
Saint George’s Channel to reinforce the army of the 
Duke of Cumberland. Nor was this submission the 
effect of content, but of mere stupefaction and 
brokenness of heart. The iron had entered into the 
soul. The memory of past defeats, the habit of daily 
enduring insult and oppression, had cowed the spirit 
of the unhappy nation. There were indeed Irish 
Roman Catholics of great ability, energy and am- 
bition: but they were to be found» every where ex- 
cept in Ireland, at Versailles and at Saint IHdefonso, 
in the armies of Frederic and in the armies of Maria 
Theresa, One exile became a Marshal of France. 
Another became Prime Minister of Spain. If he had 
staid in his native land, he would have been regarded 
as an inferior by all the ignorant and worthless squi- 
reens who had signed the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation. In his palace at Madrid he had the 
pleasure of being assiduously courted by the ambas- 
sador of George the Second, and of bidding defiance 
in high terms to the ambassador of George the 
Third.* Scattered over all Europe were to be found 
brave Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplomatists, 
Irish Counts, Irish Barons, Irish Knights of Saint 
Lewis and of Saint Leopold, 8f the White Eagle and 
of the Golden Fleece, who, if they had remained in 


* Some interesting facts relat- letters of Sir Benjamin Keene 
ing to Wall, who was minister of and Lord Bristol, published in. 
Ferdinand the Sixth and Charles Coxe’s Memoirs of Spain. 
the Third will be found in the 2 
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the house of bondage, could not have been ensigns of 
marching regiments or freemen of petty corporations. 
These men, the natural chiefs of their race, having 
been withdrawn, what remained was utterly helpless 
and passive. A rising of,the Irishry against the En- 
glishry was no more to be apprehended than a rising 
of the women and children against the men.” 

There were indeed, in those days, fierce disputes 
between the mother country and the colony: but in 
such disputes the aboriginal population had no more 
interest than the Red Indians in the dispute between 
Old England and New England about the Stamp 
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* This is Swift’s language, 
language held not once, but re- 
peatedly and at long intervals. 
In the Letter on the Sezramental 
Test, written in 1708, he says: 
“‘ If we were under any real fear 
of the Papists in this kingdom, it 


‘ would be hard to think us so 


stupid as not to be equally ap- 
prehensive with others, since we 
are likely to be the gteater and 
more immediate sufferers : but, 
on the contrary, we look upon 
them to be altogether as incon- 
siderable as the women and chil- 
dren. ... The common people, 
without leaders, without dis- 
cipline or natural courage, being 
little better than hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, are out 
of all capacity of doing any 
mischief, if they were ever so 
well inclined.” In the Drapier’s 
Sixth Letter, written in 1724,"he 
says: “ As to tife people of this 
kingdom, they consist either of 
Trish Papists, who are as incon- 
siderable, in point of power, as 
the women and children, or of 
English Protestants.” Again, in 
the Presbyter‘ans’ Plea of Merit, 


The ruling few, even when in mutiny against 


written in 1731, he says: “ The 
estates of Rapists are very few, 
crumbling into small parcels, and 
daily diminishing; their common 
people are sunk in poverty, ig- 
norance and cowardice, and of 
is little consequence as women 
and children Their nobility and 
gentry arc at least one half ruined, 
banished or converted. They all 
soundly feel the smart of what 
they suffered in the last Irish war. 
Some of them are already re- 
tired into foreign countries : 
others, as I am told, intend to 
follow them; and the rest, I be- 
lieve to a man, who still possess 
any lands, are absolutely resolved 
never to hazard them again for 
the sake of establishing their su- 
perstition.” 

« I may observe that, to the best 
of my belief, Swift never, in any 
thing that he wrote, used the 
word Irishman to denote a person 
of Anglosaxon race born in Ire- 
land. He no more considered 
himself as an Irishman than an 
Englishman born at Calcutta cane 
siders himself as a Hindoo. 
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the government, had no mercy for any thing that 
looked like mutiny on the part of the subject many. 
None of those Roman patriots; who poniarded Julius 
Cesar for aspiring to be a king, would have had the 
smadlest* scruple about crycifying a whole school of 
gladiators for attempting to escape from the most 
odious and degrading of all kinds of servitude. None 
of those Virginian patriots, who vindicated their 
separation from the British empire by proclaiming it 
to be a selfevident truth that all men were endowed 
by the Creator with an unalienable right to liberty, 
would have had the smallest scruple about shooting 
any negro slave who had laid claim to that unalien- 
able right. And, in the same manner, the Protestant 
masters of Ireland, while ostentatiously professing the 
political doctrines of Locke and Sidney, held that a 
people who spoke the Celtic tongue and heard mass 
could have no concern in those do@trines. Molyneux 
questioned the supremacy of the English legislature. 
Swift assailed, with the keenest ridicule and invective, 
every part of tke system of government. Lucas dis- ° 
quieted the administration of Lord Harrington. Boyle 
overthrew the administration of the Duke of Dorset. 
But neither Molyneux sor Swift, neither Lucas nor 
Boyle, ever thought of appealing to the native popu- 
lation. They would as soon have thought of appeal- 
ing to the swine.* At a later period Henry Flood 
excited the dominant class to demand a Parliamentary 
reform, and to use even revolutionary means for the 
purpose of obtaining that reform. But neither he, 
nor those who looked up to him as their chief, and 


* In 1749 Lucas was the idol tfinate population, in this affair 
of the democracy of hisown caste. of Lucas. A true patriot would 
It is curious to see what was not have betrayed such malice to 
thought of him by those who were such unfortunate slaves as we.” 
not of his own caste. One ofthe He adds, with too much truth, 
chief Pariahs, Charles O'Connor, that those boasters the Whigs 
wrote thus: “I am by no means wished to have apes all to then: 
interested, nor is any ofour unfor- selves. 
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who weut close to the verge of treason at his bidding, 
would consent to admit the subject class to the 
smallest share of political power. The virtuous and 
accomplished Charlemont, a Whig of the Whigs, 
passed a Jong life in contending for what be called 
the freedom of his country. But he voted against 
the law which gave the elective franchise to Roman 
Catholic freeholders, and he died fixed in the opinion 
that the Parliament House ought to be kept pure 
from Roman Catholic members. Indeed, during the 
century which followed the Revolution, the inclination 
of an English Protestant to trample on the Irishry 
was generally proportioned to the zeal which he pro- 
fessed for political liberty in the abstract. If he 
uttered any expression of compassion for the majority 
oppressed by the minority, he might be safely set 
down as a bigoted Tory and High Churchman.* 

All this time hatred, kept down by fear, festered in 
the hearts of the children of the soil. They were 
still the same people that had sprung to arms in 1641 
at the call of O’Neill, and in 1689 at the call of Tyr- 
connel, To them every‘ festival instituted by the 
State was a day of mourning, and every trophy set up 
by the State was a memorial of shame. We have 
never known, and can but faintly conceive, the feel- 
ings of a nation doomed to see constantly in all its 
public places the monuments of its subjugation. 
Such monuments every where met the eye of the 
Irish Roman Catholic. In front of the Senate House 
of his country, he saw the statue which her conquerors 


* On this subject Johnson was 
the most liberal politician of hiv 
time. “ The Irishy” he said with 
great warmth, “are in a most un- 
natural state: for we see there 
the minority prevailing over the 
majority.” I suspect that Alder- 
man Beckford and Alderman 
Sawbridge would have been far 


from sympathizing with him. 
Charles O’Connor, whose unfa- 
vourable opinion of the Whig 
Lucas I have quoted, pays, ‘in the 
Preface to the Dissertations on 
Irish History, a high compliment 
to the liberality of the Tory John- 
son. 
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had set up in honour of ameméry, glorious indeed and 
immortal, but to him an object of mingled dread and 
abhorrence. If he entered, he saw the walls tapes- 
tried with the most ignominious defeats of his fore- 
fathers, At length, after a hundred years of servitude, 
endured without one struggle for emancipation, the 
French revolution awakened a wild hope in the 
bosoms of the oppressed. Men who had inherited all 
the pretensions and all the passions of the Parliament 
which James had held at the King’s Inns could not 
hear unmoved of the downfall of a wealthy established 
Church, of the flight of a splendid aristocracy, of the 
confiscation of an immense territory. Old antipathies, 
which had never slumbered, were excited to new and 
terrible energy by the combination of stimulants 
which, in any other society, would have counteracted 
each other. THe spirit of Popery and the spirit of 
Jacobinism, irreconcilable antagonists every where 
else, were for once mingled in an unnatural and por- 
tentous union. Their joint influence produced the 
third and last rising up of the aboriginal population * 
against the colony. The greétgrandsons of the soldiers 
of Galmoy and Sarsfield were opposed to the great- 
grandsons of the soldiers ef Wolseley and Mitchelburn. 
The Celt again looked impatiently for the sails which 
were to bring succour from Brest; and the Saxon was 
again backed by the whole power of England. Again 
the victory remained with the well educated and well 
organised minority. But, happily, the vanquished 
people found protection in a quarter from which they 
would once have had to expect nothing but impla:- 
able severity. By this time the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century had purified English Whiggism 
from that deep taint of intolerance which had been 
contracted during a long and close alliance with the 
Puritanism of the seventeenth century. Enlightened 
men had begun to feel that the arguments, by which 
Milton and Locke, Tillotson and Burnet, jad vindi- 
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cated the rights of conscience, might be urged with 
not less force in favour of the Roman Catholic than 
in favour of the Independent or the Baptist. The 
great party which traces its descent through the 
Exclusionists up to the Royndheads continued, during 
thirty years, in spite of royal frowns and popular 
clamours, to demand a share in all the benefits of our 
free constitution for those Irish Papists whom the 
Roundheads and the Exclusionists had considered 
merely as beasts of chase or as beasts of burden. But 
it will be for some other historian to relate the vicis- 
situdes of that great conflict, and the late triumph of 
reason and humanity. Unhappily such a historian 
will have to relate that the victory won by such 
exertions and by such sacrifices was immediately fol- 
lowed by disappointment; that it proved far less easy 
to eradicate evil passions than to repeal evil laws; 
and that, long affer every trace of national and re- 
ligious animosity had been obliterated from the 
_ Statute Book, national and religious animosities con- 
tinued to rankle in the bosoms of mitlions. May he 
be able also to relate that wisdom, justice, and time 
did in Ireland what they had done in Scotland, and 
that all the races which inhabit the British isles were 
at length indissolubly blended into one people! 
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: CHAPTER XVIII. 


On the nineteenth of October 1691, William arrived 
at Kensington from the Netherlands.” opening of tne 
Three days later he opened the Parlia- Ps?s™™ 
ment. The aspect of affairs was, on the whole, cheer- 
ing. By land there had been gains and losses: but 
the balance was in favour of England. Against the 
fall of Mons might well be set off the taking of Ath- 
lone, the victory of Aghrim, the surrender of Lime- 
rick, and the pacification of Ireland. At sea there 
had been no great victory: but there had been a 
great display of power and of activity; and, though 
many were dissatisfied because more had not been 
done, none could deny that there had been a change 
for the better. The ruin caused by the follies and, 
vices of Torrington had peen repaired: the fleet 
had been well equipped: the rations had been abun- 
dant and wholesome; and the health of the crews 
had consequently been, for that age, wonderfully good. 
Russell, who commanded the naval forces of the allies, 
had in vain offered battle to the French. The white 
flag, which, in the preceding year, had ranged the 
Channel unresisted from the Land’s End to the 
Straits of Dover, now, as soon as our topmasts were 
descried, abandoned the open sea, and retired into 
the depths of the harbour of Brest. The appearance 
of an English squadron in ¢he estuary of the Shan- 
non had decided the fate of the last. fortress which 
had held out for King James; and a fleet of mer- 
chantmen from the Levant, valued at four millions 
sterling, had, through dangers which had caused 
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many sleepless nights to ‘the underwriters of Lombard 
Street, been convoyed safe into the Thames.* The 
Lords and Commons listened with signs of satisfac- 
tion to a speech in which the King congratulated 
them on the event of the war in Ireland, and ex- 
pressed his confidence that they would continue to | 
support him in the war with France. He told them 
that a great naval armament would be necessary, and 
that, in his opinion, the conflict by land could not be 
effectually maintained with less than sixty five thou- 
sand men.f 

He was thanked in affectionate terms: the force 
Debates onthe Which he asked was voted; and large sup- 
alariesand | ‘plies were granted with little difficulty. 
ae But, when the Ways and Means were taken 
into consideration, symptoms of discontent began to 
appear. Eighteen months before, whe the Commons 
had been employedein settling the Civil List, many 
members had shown a very natural disposition to 
complain of the amount of the salaries and fees re- 
‘ceived by official men. Keen speeches had been 
made, and, what was much less usual, had been 
printed: there had been much excitement out of 
doors: but nothing had been,done. The subject was 
now revived. A report made by the Commissioners 
who had been appointed in the preceding year to ex- 
amine the public accounts disclosed some facts which 
excited indignation, and ‘others which raised grave 
suspicion. The House seemed fully determined to 
make an extensive reform; and, in truth, nothing 
could have averted such a reform except the folly and 
violence of the reformers. ‘ That they should have 
been angry is indeed not strange. The enormous 


* Burnet, ii. 78, 79.; Burchett’s 
Memoirs of Transactions at Sea ; 


health, under God, to the extra- 
ordinary care taken in the well 


Journal of the English and Dutch 
fleet, in a Letter from an Officer 
on byard the Lennox, at Torbay, 
licensed Augus: 21. 1691. The 
Wiiter savs: “ We attribute our 


ordering of our provisions, both 
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gains, direct and indirect, ofthe servants of the pub- 
lic went on increasing, while the gains of everybody 
else were diminishing. Rents were falling: trade 
was languishing: every man who lived either on what 
his anoestors had left him or on the fruits of his own 
industry was forced to°retrench. The placeman 
alone throve amidst the general distress. ‘ Look,” 
cried the incensed squires, “at the Comptroller of 
the Customs. Ten years ago, he walked, and we rode. 
Our incomes have been curtailed: his salary has been 
doubled: we have sold our horses: he has bought 
them; and now we go on foot and are splashed by 
his coach and six.” Lowther vainly endeavoured to 
stand up against the storm. He was heard with 
little favour by those country gentlemen who had 
not long before looked up to him as one of their 
leaders. He had left them: he had become a cour- 
tier: he had two good places, ome in the Treasury, 
the other in the household. He had recently re- 
ceived from the King’s own hand a gratuity of two 
thousand guineas.* It seemed perfectly natura: 
that he should defend abwses by which he profited. 
The taunts and reproaches with which he was as- 
sailed were insupporteble to his sensitive nature. 
He lost his head, almost fainted away on the floor of 
the House, and talked about righting himself in an- 
other place.t Unfortunately no member rose at this 
conjuncture to propose that the civil establishments 
of the kingdom should be carefully revised, that 


* This appears from a letter great bitterness. “What man,” 


written by Lowther, after he be- 
came Lord Lonsdale, to his son. 
A copy of this letter is among the 
Mackintosh MSS.* 

¢ See Commons’ Journals, Dec. 
8. 1691; and Grey’s Debates. It 
is to be regretted that the Report 
of the Commissioners of Accounts 
has not been preserved. Lowther, 
in his letter to his son, alludes to 
the badgering of this da\ with 


he asks, “that hath bread to eat, 
can endure, after having served 

ith all the diligence and appli- 
cation mankihd is capable of, anc 
after having given satisfaction to 
the King from whom all officers 
of state derive their authoritie, 
after acting rightly by all men, 
to be baited by men who do it to 


all people in authoritie ?” 
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sinecures should be abélished, that exorbitant offi- 
cial incomes should be reduced, and that no servant 
of the State should be allowed to exact, under any 
pretence, anything beyond his known and lawful re- 
muneration. In this way it would have been possi- 
ble to diminish the public burdens, and at the same 
time to increase the efficiency of every public depart- 
ment. But, on this as on many other occasions, 
those who were loud in clamouring against the pre- 
vailing abuses were utterly destitute of the qualities 
necessary for the work of reform. On the twelfth of 
December, some foolish man, whose name has not 
come down to us, moved that no person employed in 
any civil office, ‘the Speaker, Judges, and Ambas- 
sadors excepted, should receive more than five hun- 
dred pounds a year; and this motion was not only 
carried, but carried without one dissentient voice.* 
Those who were mqst interested in opposing it doubt- 
less saw that opposition would, at that moment, only 
irritate the majority, and reserved themselves for a 
amore favourable time. The more favourable time 
soon came. No man of sommon sense could, when 
his blood had cooled, remember without shame that 
he had voted for a resolution which made no distinc- 
tion between sinecurists and laborious public servants, 
between clerks employed in copying letters and min- 
isters on whose wisdom and integrity the fate of the 
nation might depend. The salary of the Doorkeeper 
of the Excise Office had been, by a scandalous job, 
raised to five hundred a year. It ought to have been 
reduced to fifty. On the other hand, the services of 
a Secretary of State who was well qualified for his 
post would have been cheap at five thousand. If the 
resolution of the Commons had been carried into 
effect, both the salary which ought not to have ex- 
ceeded fifty pounds, and the salary which might 
without. impropriety have amounted to five thousand, 


‘* Commons’ Jouri:als ae 12, 1691. 
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would ‘have been fixed at fie hundred. Such ab- 
surdity must. have shocked even the roughest and 
plainest foxhunter in the House. A reaction took 
place ; and when, after an interval of a few weeks, it 
was proposed to insert in a bill of supply a clause 
in conformity with the resolution of the twelfth of 
December, the Noes were loud: the Speaker was of 
opinion that they had it: the Ayes did not venture 
to dispute his opinion: the senseless plan which had 
been approved without a division was rejected with- 
out a division; and the subject was not again men- 
tioned. Thus a grievance so scandalous that none of 
those who profited by it dared to defend it was per- 
petuated merely by the imbecility and intemperance 
of those who attacked it.* 

Early in the Session the Treaty of Limerick be- 
came the subject of a grave and earnest act exciuaing 
discussion. The Commons, in the exer- Pores fom 
cise of that supreme power which the ***"* 
English legislature possessed over all the depen- 
dencies of England, sent up to the Lords a bill pro- 
viding that no person should sit in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, should hold any Irish office, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical, or should practise law or medicine 
in Ireland, till he had taken the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, and subscribed the Deelaration against 
Transubstantiation. The Lords were not more in- 
clined than the Commons to favour the Irish. No 
peer was disposed to entrust Roman Catholics with 


political power. 


* Commons’ Journals, Feb. 15. 
1691; Baden to the States Gene- 
ral, a On the 8th of Decem- 
ber 1797, Mr. John Nicholls, a 
reformer of much more zeal than 
wisdom, proposed, in the House 
of Commons, a resolution framed 
on the model of the resolution of 
the 12th of December 1691. Mr. 
Pitt justly remarked that -.the 
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Nay, it seems that no peer objected 


precedent on which Mr. Nicholls 
relied was of no value, for that 
the gentlemen who passed the 
resolution of the 12th of Decem- 
ber 1691 had, in avery short time, 
discovered and acknowledged 
their error. The debate is much 
better given in the Morning 
Chronicle than in the Parlia- 
mentary History. » 
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to the principle of the absurd and cruel rule which 
excluded Roman Catholics from the liberal profes- 
sions. But it was thought that this rule, though 
unobjectionable in principle, would, if adopted with- 
out some exceptions, be a breach of a positive com- 
pact. Their Lordships *called for the Treaty of 
Limerick, ordered it to be read at the table, and pro- 
ceeded to consider whether the law framed by the 
lower House was consistent with the engagements 
into which the government had-entered. One dis- 
crepancy was noticed. It was stipulated, by the 
second civil article, that every person actually re- 
siding in any fortress occupied by an Irish garrison 
should bé permitted, on taking the Oath of Allegiance, 
to resume any calling which he had exercised before 
the Revolution. It would, beyond all doubt, have been 
a violation of this covenant to require that a lawyer or 
« physician, who fad been within the walls of Lime- 
rick during the siege, and who was willing to take the 
Oath of Allegiance, should also take the Oath of Supre- 
macy and subscribe the Declaration against Transub- 
stantiation, before he eould exercise his profession. 
Holt was consulted, and was directed to prepare clauses 
in conformity with the terms of the capitulation. 

The bill, as amended by the Chief Justice, was 
sent back to the Commons. They at first rejected 
the amendment, and demanded a conference. The 
conference was granted.. Rochester, in the Painted 
Chamber, delivered to the managers of the Lower | 
House a copy of the Treaty of Limerick, and 
earnestly represented the importance of preserving 
the public faith inviolaté. This appeal was one 
which no honest man,ethough inflamed by national 
and religious animosity, could resist. The Commons 
reconsidered the subject, and, after hearing the 
Treaty read, agreed, with some slight modifications, 
to what the Lords had proposed.* 


* Stat. 8. V7. & M.c. 2., Lords’ De 1691; Commons’ Journals, 
ce 1. 9. 4. 
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The bill became a law. I? attracted, at the time, 
little notice, but was, after the lapse of several gene- 
rations, the subject of a very acrimonious controversy. 
Many of us can well remember how strongly the 
public mind was stirred, e the days of George the 
Third and George the Fourth, by the question 
whether Roman Catholics should be permitted to sit 
in Parliament. It may be doubted whether any 
dispute has produced stranger perversions of history. 
The whole past was falsified for the sake of the pre- 
sent. All the great events of three centuries long 
appeared to us distorted and discoloured by a mist 
sprung from our own theories and our own, passions. 
Some friends of religious liberty, not content with 
the advantage which they possessed in the fair con- 
flict of reason with reason, weakened their case by 
maintaining thdt the law which excluded Irish Ro- 
man Catholics from Parliament wa8 inconsistent with 
the civil Treaty of Limerick. The first article of 
that Treaty, it was said, guaranteed to the Irish 
Roman Catholig such privileges in the exercise of his “ 
religion as he had enjoyed if the time of Charles the 
Second. In the time of Charles the Second no test 
excluded Roman Catholies from the Irish Parliament. 
Such a test could not therefore, it was argued, be 
imposed without a breach of public faith. In the 
year 1828, especially, this argument was put for- 
ward in the House of Confmons as if it had been 
the main strength of a cause which stood in need of 
no such support. The champions of Protestant as- 
cendency were well pleased to see the debate diverted 
from a political question “about which they were in 
the wrong, to a historical que$tion about which they 
were in the right. They had no difficulty in proving 
that the first article, as understood by all the con- 
tracting parties, meant only that the Roman Catholic 
worship should be tolerated as in time past. That 
article was drawn up by Ginkell; and, just before he 

VOL. VI. 7s 
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drew it up, he had declared that he would rather try 
the chance of arms than consent that Irish Papists 
should be capable of holding civil and military offices, 
of exercising liberal professions, and of becoming 
members of municipal el oars How is it pos- 
sible to believe that he Would, of his own accord, 
have promised that the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons should be open to men to whom 
he would not open a guild of skinners or a guild of 
cordwainers? How, again, is it possible to believe 
that the English Peers would, while professing the 
most punctilious respect for public faith, while lec- 
turing the Commons on the duty of observing public 
faith, while taking counsel with the most learned 
and upright jurist of the age as to the best mode of 
maintaining public faith, have committed a flagrant 
violation of public faith, and that not a single lord 
should have been »0 honest or so factious as to pro- 
test against an act of monstrous perfidy aggravated 
by hypocrisy ? Or, if we could believe this, how can 
‘we believe that no voice would have been raised in 
any part of the world against such wickedness; that 
the Court of Saint Germains and the Court of Ver- 
sailles would have remained profoundly silent; that 
no Irish exile, no English malecontent, would have 
uttered a murmur; that not a word of invective or 
sarcasm on so Inviting a subject would have been 
found in the whole compass of the Jacobite litera- 
ture; and that it would have been reserved for poli- 
ticilans of the nineteenth century to discover that a 
treaty made in the seventeenth century had, a few 
weeks after it had been signed, been outrageously 
violated in the sight of all Europe ? * 


* The Irish Roman Catholics complaints are admissions that 
complained, and with but too the Statute3 W. & M. c. 2. was 
much reason, that, at a later not a violation of the Treaty. 
period, the Treaty of Limerick Thus the author of A Light to 
was violated; but those very ee pune, speaking of the {first 
a 
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On the same day on which the Commons read for 
the first time the bill which subjected Ire- | 
land to the absolute dominion of the Pro- Eas India" ' 
testant minority, they took into considera- 
tion angther matter of high importance. Throughout 
the country, but especiall# in the capital, in the sea- 
ports, and in the manufacturing towns, the minds of 
men were greatly excited on the subject of the trade 
with the East Indies: a fierce paper war had during 
some time been raging; and several grave questions, 
both constitutional and commercial, had been raised, 
which the legislature only could decide. 

It has often been repeated, and ought never to be 
forgotten, that our polity differs widely from those 
polities which have, during the last eighty years, 
been methodically constructed, digested into articles, 
and ratified bysconstituent assemblies. It grew up in 
arude age. It isnot to be foundentire in any formal 
instrument. All along the line which separates the 
functions of the prince from those of the legislator 
there was long a disputed territory. Encroachments* 
were perpetually committed, and, if not very outrage- 
ous, were often tolerated. Trespass, merely as tres- 
pass, was commonly suffered to pass unresented. It 
was only when the trespass produced some positive 
damage that the aggrieved party stood on his right, 
and demanded that the frontier should be set out by 
metes and bounds, and that the landmarks should 
thenceforward be punctiliously respected. 

Many of the points which had occasioned the 


article, says, ‘“‘This article, if 
seven years after, was broken by 
a Parliament in Ireland sum- 
moned by the Prince of Orange, 
wherein a law was passed for 
banishing the Catholic bishops, 
dignitaries, and regular clergy.” 
Surely he never would have 
written thus, if the article really 


had, only two months after it 
was signed, been broken by the 
English Parliament, The Abbé 
Mac Geoghegan, too, complains 
that the Treaty was violated 
some years after it was made. 
But, by so complaining, he ad- 
mits that it was not violated by 
Stat. 3 W. & M. g 2. 
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most violent disputes between our Sovereigns and 
their Parliaments had been finally decided by the 
Bill of Rights. But one question, scarcely less im- 
portant than any of the questions which had been set 
at rest for ever, was still undetermined. Indeed, that 
question was never, as far a can now be ascertained, 
even mentioned in the Convention. The King had 
undoubtedly, by the ancient laws of the realm, large 
powers for the regulation of trade: but the ablest 
judge would have found it difficult to say what was 
the precise extent of those powers. It was universally 
acknowledged that it belonged to the King to pre- 
scribe weights and measures, and to coin money ; 
that no fait or market could be held without autho- 
rity from him; that no ship could unload in any bay 
or estuary which he had not declared to be a port. 
In addition to his undoubted right to grant special 
commercial privileges to particular places, he long 
claimed a right to grant special commercial privileges 
to particular societies and to particular individuals ; 
‘and our ancestors, as usual, did not think it worth 
their while to dispute this claim, til] it produced se- 
rious inconvenience. At length, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the power of creating monopolies began to be 
grossly abused ; and, as soon as it began to be grossly 
abused, it began to be questioned. The Queen wisely 
declined a conflict with a House of Commons backed 
by the whole nation. She frankly acknowledged that 
there was reason for complaint: she cancelled the 
patents which had excited the public clamours; and 
her people, delighted by this concession, and by the 
gracious manner in which it‘had been made, did not 
require from her an expuess renunciation of the dis- 
puted prerogative. 

The discontents which her wisdom had appeased 
were revived by the dishonest and pusillanimous po- 
licy which her successor called kingcraft. He readily 
granted oppressive patents of monopoly. When he 
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needed the help of his Parliament, he as readily 
annulled them. As soon as the Parliament had 
ceased to sit, his Great Seal was put to instruments 
more odious than those which he had recently can- 
celled. ° At length that eycellent House of Commons 
which met in 1623 determined to apply a strong 
remedy to the evil. The King was forced to give his 
assent to a law which declared monopolies established 
by royal authority to be null and void. Some excep- 
tions, however, were made, and, unfortunately, were 
not very clearly defined. It was especially provided 
that every Society of Merchants which had been in- 
stituted for the purpose of carrying on, any trade 
should retain all legal privileges* The question 
whether a monopoly g granted by the Crown to such a 
society were or were not a legal privilege was left 
unsettled, and continued to exercise, during many 
years, the ingenuity of lawyers.t® The nation, how- 
ever, relieved at once from a multitude of impositions 
and vexations which were painfully felt every day at, 
every fireside, evas in no humour to dispute the validity” 
of the charters under which a few companies in 
London traded with distant partseof the world. 

Of these companies by far the most important was 
that which had been, on the last day of the sixteenth 
century, incorporated by Queen Elizabeth under the 
name of the Governor and Company of Merchants 


* Stat. 21 Jac. lc. 3, 

{ See particularly Two Letters 
by a Barrister concerning the 
East India Company (1676), arel 
an Answer to the Two Letters 
published in the same year. See 
also the Judgment of Lord Jef- 
treys concerning the Great Case 
of Monopolies. This judgment 
was published in 1689, after the 
downfall of Jetireys. It was 
thought necessary to apologise 
in the preface for Printingysny- 


thing that bore so odious a name. 
“To commend this argument,” 
says the editor, “ Pil not under- 
take, because of the author. But 
yet I may tell you what is told 
mec, that it is worthy any gen- 
tleman’s perusal.” The language 
of Jcffreys is most offensive, 
sometimes scurrilous, sometimes 
basely adulatory: but his reason- 
ing as to the mere pomt of law 
is certainly able, if not conclusive, 
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of London trading to “the East Indies* - When 
this celebrated body began to exist, the Mogul mon- 
archy was at the zenith of power and glory. Akbar, 
the ablest and the best of the princes of the House of 
Tamerlane, had just beengborne, full of yedrs and 
honours, to a mausoleum surpassing in magnificence 
any that Europe could show. He had bequeathed to 
his posterity an empire containing more than twenty 
times the population, and yielding more than twenty 
times the revenue, of the England which, under our 
great Queen, held a foremost place among European 
powers. It is curious and interesting to consider 
how little the two countries, destined to be one day 
so closely connected, were then known to each other. 
The most enlightened Englishmen looked on India 
with ignorant admiration. The most enlightened 
natives. of India were scarcely aware that England 
existed. Our ancestors had a dim notion of endless 
bazaars, swarming with buyers and sellers, and 
blazing with cloth of gold, with variegated silks, and 
with precious stones; of treasuries wkere diamonds 
were piled in heaps, and’ sequins in mountains; of 
palaces, compared with which Whitehall and Hamp- 
ton Court were hovels; of armies ten times as numer- 
ous as that which they had seen assembled at Tilbury 
to repel the Armada. On the other hand, it was 
probably not known to one of the statesmen in the 
Durbar of Agra that there‘was, near the setting sun, a 
great city of infidels, called London, where a woman 
reigned, and that she had given to an association of 
Frank merchants the exclusiye privilege of freighting 
ships from her dominions to the Indian seas. That 
this association would one day rule all India, from 
the ocean to the everlasting snow, would reduce to 


* I have left my account of pressions which would not have 
the East India Company as it been used, if it had been written 
stood in 1855. Itis unnecessary in 1858. 
to say that it cOntains some ex- / 
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profound obedience great prdVinces which had never 
submitted to Akbar’s authority, would send Lieu-~ 
tenant Governors to preside in his capital, and would 
dole out a monthly pension to his heir, would have 
seemed: to the wisest of European or of Oriental 
politicians as impossible as that inhabitants of our 
globe should found an empire in Venus or Jupiter. 

Three generations passed away; and still nothing 
indicated that the East India Company would ever 
become a great Asiatic potentate. The Mogul em- 
pire, though undermined by internal causes of decay, 
and tottering to its fall, still presented to distant 
nations the appearance of undiminished prosperity 
and vigour. Aurengzebe, who, in the sime month 
-n which Oliver Cromwell died, assumed the magnifi- 
cent title of Conqueror of the World, continued to 
reign till Anné had been long on the English throne. 
He was the sovereign of a largem territory than had 
obeyed any of his predecessors. His name was great 
in the farthest regions of the West. Here he had 
been made by,Dryden the hero of a tragedy which: 
would alone suffice to showehow little the English of 
that age knew about the vast gmpire which their 
grandchildren were to gonquer and to govern. The 
poet’s Mussulman princes make love in the style of 
Amadis, preach about the death of Socrates, and em- 
bellish their discourse with allusions to the mytho- 
logical stories of Ovid. The Brahminical metempsy- 
chosis is represented as an article of the Mussulman 
creed; and the Mussulman Sultanas burn themselves 
with their husbands after the Brahminical fashion. 
This drama, once raptufously applauded by crowded 
theatres, and known by he&rt to fine gentlemen and 
fine ladies, is now forgotten. But one noble passage 
still lives, and is repeated by thousands who know 
not whence it comes.” 


* Addison’s Clarinda, in the read nothing Lut Aurengzebe : 
week of which she kept a jqprnal, Spectator, 323.. She dreamed, 
oe o 
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Though nothing yet *indicuted the high political 
destiny of the East India Company, that body had a« 
great sway in the City of London. The offices, built 
on a very small part of the ground which the present 
offices cover, had escaped the ravages of the fire. 
The India House of thosé days was an edifice of 
timber and plaster, rich with the quaint carving 
and latticework of the Elizabethan age. Above the 
windows was a painting which represented a fleet of 
merchantmen tossing on the waves, The whole was — 
surmounted by a colossal wooden seaman, who, from 
between two dolphins, looked down on the crowds of 
Leadenhall Streci.* In this abode, narrow and 
humble inéeed when compared with the vast laby- 
rinth of passages and chambers which now bears the 
same name, the Company enjoyed, during the greater 
part of the reign of Charles the Second, a pros- 
perity to which the history of trade scarcely furnishes 
any parallel, and which excited the wonder, the 
cupidity, and the envious animosity of the whole 
“apital, Wealth and luxury were then rapidly in- 
creasing. The taste for the spices, the tissues, and 
the jewels of the East became stronger day by day. 
Tea, which, at the time when Monk brought the 
army of Scotland to London, had been handed round 
to be stared at and just touched with the lips, as a 
great rarity from China, was, eight years later, a 
regular article of import, and was soon consumed in 
such quantities that financiers began to consider it 
as an important source of revenue.t The progress 


that Mr. Froth lay at her feet, 
and called her Indamora. Her. 
friend Miss Kitty repeated, with- 
out book, the eight best lines of 
the play; those, no doubt, which 
begin, “ Trust on, and think to- 
morrow will repay.” There are 
not eight finer lines in Lucretius. 

* A curious engraving of the 
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India House of the seventeenth 
century will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for De- 
cember 1784. 

¢ It is a curious fact, which I 
do not remember to have ever 
seen noticed, that tea came into 
fashion, and, after a short time, 
went out of fashion, at Paris, 
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which was making in the art of war had created an 
unprecedented demand for the ingredients of which 
gunpowder is compounded. It was calculated that 
all Europe would hardly produce in a year saltpetre 
enough -for the siege of gne town fortified on the 
principles of Vauban.* But for the supplies from 
India, it was said, the English government would be 
unable to equip a fleet without digging up the cellars 
of London in order to collect the nitrous particles 
from the walls.f Before the Restoration scarcely one 
ship from the Thames had ever visited the Delta of 
the Ganges. But, during the twenty three years 
which followed the Restoration, the valpe of the 
annual imports from that rich and populous district 
increased from eight thousand pounds to three hun- 
dred thousand. 

The gains of the body which had the exclusive 
possession of this fast growing trade were almost 
incredible. The capital which had been actually 
paid up did not exceed three hundred and seventy 
thousand poungls: but the Company could, without ” 
difficulty, borrow money dt six per cent, and the 
borrowed money, thrown into theetrade, produced, it 
was rumoured, thirty pee cent. The profits were such 
. that, in 1676, every proprietor received as a bonus 
a quantity of stock equal to that which he held. 
On the capital, thus doubled, were paid, during five 
years, dividends amounting*on an average to twenty 
per cent annually. There had been a time when a 
hundred pounds of the stock could be purchased 
for sixty. Even in 1664 the price in the market 


some years before the name ap- taste for tea “’impertinente nou- 

pears to have been known in veauté du siécle.” 

London. Cardinal Mazarin and * Sce Davenant’s Letter to 

the Crancellor Seguicr were great Mulgrave. 

tea drinkers. See the letters of + Answer to Two Letters con- 

Gui Patin to Charles Spon, dated cerning the East India Company, 

March 10. and 22. 1648, and 1676. 

April 1. 1657, Patin calistthe e - 
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was only seventy. But in 1677 the price had risen 
to two hundred and forty five: in 1681 it was three 
hundred: it subsequently rose to three hundred and 
sixty; and it is said that some sales were effected at 
five hundred.* 

The enormous gains of the Indian trade might per- 
haps have excited little murmuring if they had been 
distributed among numerous proprietors. But, while 
the value of the stock went on increasing, the num- 
ber of stockholders went on diminishing. At the 
time when the prosperity of the Company reached 
the highest point, the management was entirely in 
the hands of a few merchants of enormous wealth. 
A proprietor then had a vote for every five hundred 
pounds of stock that stood in his name. It is asserted 
in the pamphlets of that age that five persons had a 
sixth part, and fourteen persons a third part of the 
votes.f More thaw one fortunate speculator was said 
to derive an annual income of ten thousand pounds 
from the monopoly; and one great man was pointed 
“out on the Royal Exchange as having, by judicious 
or lucky purchases of stoék, created in no long time 
an estate of twenty thousand a year. This com- 
mercial grandee, who in wealth, and in the influence 
which attends wealth, vied with the greatest nobles 
of his time, was Sir Josiah Child. There were those 
who still remembered him an apprentice, sweeping 
one of the counting houses of the City. But from 
w humble position his abilities had raised him rapidly 
to opulence, power and fame. Before the Restoration 
he was highly considered in the mercantile world. 
Soon after that event he published his thoughts 


* Anderson’s Dictionary; G. New East India esiiday in 
White’s Account of the Trade to London, 1681; Some Remarks 
the East Indies, 1691; Treatise upon the Present State of the 
on the East India Trade, by East India Company’s Affairs, 
Philopatris, 1681. 1690. 
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on the philosophy of trade. ‘ His speculations were 
not always sound: but they were the speculations of 
an ingenious and reflecting man. Into whatever 
errors he may occasionally have fallen as a theorist, 
it is certain that, as a practical man of business, he 
had few equals. Almost as soon as he became a 
member of the committee which directed the affairs 
of the Company, his ascendency was felt. Soon 
many of the most important posts, both in Leadenhall 
Street and in the factories of Bombay and Bengal, 
were filled by his kinsmen and creatures. His riches, 
though expended with ostentatious profusion, con- 
tinued to increase and multiply. He obtained a 
baronetcy: he purchased a stately seat at Wanstead ; 

and there he laid out immense sums in excavating 
fishponds, and in planting whole square miles of 
barren land with walnut trees. He married his 
daughter to the eldest son of the *Duke of Beaufort, 
and paid down with her a portion of fifty thousand 
pounds.* 

But this wenderful prosperity was not uninter-~ 
rupted. Towards the closé of the reign of Charles 
the Second the Company began tobe fiercely attacked 
from without, and to bee at the same time distracted 
by internal dissensions. The profits of the Indian trade 
were so tempting that private adventurers had some- 
times, in defiance of the royal charter, fitted out ships 
for the Eastern seas. But*the competition of these 
interlopers did not become really formidable till the 
year 1680. The nation was then violently agitated 
by the dispute about the Exclusion Bill. Timid men 
were anticipating another civil war. The two great 
parties, newly named Whigs‘and Tories, were fiercely 
contending in every county and town of England ; 
and. the feud soon spread to every corner of the civi- 
lived world where Englishmen were to be found. 


. Evelyn, March 16. 168}. e 
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The Company was popularly considered as a Whig 
body. Among the members of the directing com- 
mittee were some of the most vehement’ Exclusionists 
in the City. Indeed two of them, Sir Samuel 
Barnardistone and Thomag Papillon, drew on them- 
selves a severe persecution by their zeal against Popery 
and arbitrary power.* Child had heen originally 
brought into the direction by these men: he had long 
acted in concert with them; and he was supposed to 
hold their political opinions. He had, during many 
years, stood high in the esteem of the chiefs of the 
parliamentary opposition, and had been especially 
obnoxious, to the Duke of York.f The interlopers 
therefore determined to affect the character of loyal 
men, who were determined to stand by the throne 
against the insolent tribunes of the City. They spread, 
at all the factories in the East, reports that England 
was in confusion, that the sword had been drawn or 
would immediately be drawn, and that the Company 
was forward in the rebellion. These rumours, which, 
‘in truth, were not improbable, easiky found credit 
among people separated from London by what was then 
a voyage of twelve months. Some servants of the 
Company who were in ill humgur with their employers, 
and others who were zealous royalists, joined the pri- 
vate traders. At Bombay, the garrison and the great 
body of the English inhabitants declared that they | 
would no longer obey a society which did not obey the. 
King: they imprisoned the Deputy Governor; and 
they proclaimed that they held the island for the 
Crown. At Saint Helena there was arising. The 
insurgents took the name of King’s men, and displayed 
the royal standard. They were, not without difficulty, 
put down; and some of them were executed by martial 
law. t 


* Sce the State Trials, t Tench’s Modest and Just 
+ Pepys’s Diary, April 2, and Apology for the East India Com- 
met 10. 1669.4 pany 1690. 
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If the Company had still*been a Whig Company 
when the news of these commotions reached England, 
it, is probable that the government would have ap- 
proved of the conduct of the mutineers, and that the 
charter on which the mongpoly depended would have 
lad the fate which about the same time befell so 
many other charters. But while the interlopers were, 
at a distance of many thousands of miles, making war 
on the Company in the name of the King, the Com- 
pany and the King had been reconciled. When the 
Oxford Parliament had been dissolved, when many 
signs indicated that a strong reaction in favour of pre- 
rogative was at hand, when all the corporations which 
had incurred the royal displeasure were’ beginning 
to tremble for their franchises, a rapid and complete 
revolution took place at the India House. Child, 
who was then Governor, or, in the modern phrase, 
Chairman, separated himself from his old friends, 
excluded them from the direction, and negotiated a 
treaty of peace and of close alliance with the Court.* 
It is not improbable that the near connection into 
which he had just entered with the great Tory house 
of Beaufort may have had something to do with this 
change in his politics. ,Papillon, Barnardistone, and 
other Whig shareholders, sold their stock : their places 
in the committee were supplied by persons devoted 
to Child; and he was thenceforth the autocrat of the 
Company. The treasures of the Company were abso- 
lutely at his disposal. The most important papers of 
the Company were kept, not in the muniment room 
of the office in Leadenhall Street, but in his desk at 
Wanstead. The boundle$s power which he exercised 
at the India House enabled Ifim to become a favourite 
at Whitehall; and the favour which he enjoyed at 
Whitehall confirmed his power at the India House. 


* Some Remarks on the Pre- milton’s New Account of the 
sent State of the East India East Indies. 
Company’s Affairs, 1690; \Ha- e 
e. 
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A present of ten thousaad guineas was graciously re- 
ceived from him by Charles, Ten thousand more 
were accepted by James, who readily consented to | 
become a holder of stock. All who could help or 
hurt at Court, ministers, mistresses, priests, were kept 
in good humour by presents of shawls and silks, birds’ 
nests and atar of roses, bulses of diamonds and bags 
of guineas. Of what the Dictator expended no 
account was asked by his colleagues; and in truth he 
seems to have deserved the confidence which they 
reposed in him. His bribes, distributed with judicious 
prodigality, speedily produced a large return. Just 
when the Court became all powerful in the State, he 
became ail powerful at the Court. Jeffreys pro- 
nounced a decision in favour of the monopoly, and 
of the strongest acts which had been done in defence 
of the monopoly. James ordered his seal to be put 
to a new charter which confirmed and extended all 
the privileges bestowed on the Company by his pre- 
decessors. All captains of Indiamen received commis- 
sions from the Crown, and were permitted:to hoist 
the royal ensigns.f John Child, brother of Sir Josiah, 

and Governor of Bombay, was created a baronet by 
the style of Sir John Child of Surat: he was declared 
General of all the English forces in the East; and 
he was authorised to assume the title of Excellency. 
The Company, on the other hand, distinguished itself 
among many servile corperations by obsequious hom- 
age to the throne, and set to all the merchants of 
the kingdom the example of readily and even eagerly 
paying those customs which James, at the commence- 
ment of his reign, ee once the authority of 
Parliament. 


* White’s Account of the East Indies; Sir John Wyborne to 
India Trade, 1691; Pierce But- Pepys from Bombay, Jan. 7. 
ler’s Tale, 1691. 1683. . 

+ White’s Account oftheTrade { London Gazette, Feb. 3% 
to the East Indies, 1691; Hamil- 1684. 
ton’s New Acrount of the East ' 
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It seemed that the private ‘trade would now be ut- 
terly crushed, and that the monopoly, protected by 
the whole strength of the royal prerogative, would be 
more profitable than ever. But unfortunately just 
at this moment a quarrel grose between the agents of 
the Company in India and the Mogul Government. 
Where the fault lay is a question which was vehe- 
mently disputed at the time, and which it is now 
impossible to decide. The interlopers threw all the 
blame on the Company. _ The Governor of Bombay, 
they affirmed, had always been grasping and violent: 
but his baronetcy and his military commission had 
completely turned his head. The very natives who 
were employed about the factory had noticed the 
change, and had muttered, in their broken English, 
that there must be some strange curse attending the 
word Excellenc} ; for that, ever since the chief of the 
strangers was called Excellency, everything had gone 
to ruin. Meanwhile, it was said, the brother in Eng- 
Jand had sanctioned all the unjust and impolitic acts 
of the brother jn India, till at length insolence and 
rapine, disgraceful to the English nation and to the 
Christian religion, had roused the,just resentment of 
the native authorities. ,The Company warmly recri- 
minated. The story told at the India House was that 
the quarrel was entirely the work of the interlopers, 
who were now designated not only as interlopers but 
as traitors. They had, it was alleged, by flattery, by 
presents, and by false accusations, induced the vice- 
roys.of the Mogul to oppress and persecute the body 
which in Asia represented the English Crown. And 
indeed this charge seems*not to have been altogether 
without foundation. It is %ertain that one of the 
most pertinacious enemies of the Childs went up to 
the Cuurt of Aurengzebe, took his station at the palace 
gate, stopped the Great King who was in the act of 
mounting on horseback, and, lifting a petition high in 
the air, demanded jugtice in the name of fhe common 
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God of Christians and Mussulmans.* Whether Au- 
rengzebe paid much attention to the charges brought 
by infidel Franks against each other may be doubted. 
But it is certain that a complete rupture took place 
between his deputies and the servants of the Company. 
On the sea the ships of his subjects were seized by 
the English. On land the English settlements were 
taken and plundered. The trade was suspended ; and, 
though great annual dividends were still paid in 
London, they were no longer paid out of annual 
profits. 

Just at this conjuncture, while every Indiaman 
that arrived in the Thames was bringing unwelcome 
news from ‘the East, all the politics of Sir Josiah were 
utterly confounded by the Revolution. He had flat- 
tered himself that he had secured the body of which 
he was the chief against the machinktions of inter- 
lopers, by uniting it closely with the strongest govern- 
ment that had existed within his memory. That 
government had fallen; and whatever had leaned on 

‘the ruined fabric began to totter. The bribes had 
been thrown away. The connections which had been 
the strength and boast of the corporation were now 
its weakness and its shame. ‘Che King who had been 
one of its members was an exile. The Judge by whom 
ull its most exorbitant pretensions had been pro- 
nounced legitimate was a prisoner. All the old 
enemies of the Company; reinforced by those great 
Whig merchants whom Child had expelled from the 
direction, demanded justice and vengeance from the 
Whig House of Commons which had just placed 
William and Mary on the “throne. No voice was 
louder in accusation than that of Papillon, who had, 
some years before, been more zealous for the charter 
than any man in London.f The Commons censured 


* Hamilton’s New Account of proached with his inconsistency. 
the East Indies. Among the pamphlets of that 
t Papillon was of course re- time iv one entitled, “A Treatise 
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in severe terms the persons who had inflicted death hy 
martial Jaw at Saint Helena, and even resolved that 
some of those offenders should be excluded from the 
Act of Indemnity.* The great question, how the trade 
with the East should for the future be carried on, was 
referred toa Committee. The report was to have been 
made on the twenty-seventh of January 1690; but on 
that very day the Parliament ceased to exist. 

The first two sessions of the succeeding Parliament 
were so short and so busy that little was said about 
India in either House. But, out of Parliament, all. 
the arts both of controversy and of intrigue were em- 
ployed on both sides. Almost as many ,pamphlets 
were published about the India trade as about the 
oaths, The despot of Leadenhall Street was libelled 
in prose and verse. Wretched puns were made on 
his name. He was compared to Cromwell, to the 
King of France, to Goliath of Gath, to the Devil. It 
was vehemently declared to be necessary that, in any 
Act which might be passed for the regulation of our , 
traffic with the Eastern seas, Sir Josiah should be by 
name excluded from all trust.f 

There were, however, great differences of opinion 
among those who agreed in hating Child and the 
body of which he was the head. The manufacturers 
of Spitalfields, of Norwich, of Yorkshire, and of Wilt- 
shire, considered the trade with the Eastern seas as 
rather injurious than beneficial to the kingdom. The 
importation of Indian spices, indeed, was admitted to 
be harmless, and the importation of Indian saltpetre 
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to be necessary. But the importation of silks and of 
Bengals, as shawls were then called, was pronounced 
to be acurse to the country. The effect of the grow- 
ing taste for such frippery was that our gold and 
silver went abroad, and thet much excellent English 
drapery lay in our warehouses till it was devoured 
by the moths. Those, it was said, were happy days 
for the inhabitants both of our pasture lands and of 
our manufacturing towns, when every gown, every 
waistcoat, every bed: was made of materials which our 
own flocks had furnished to our own looms. Where 
were now the brave old hangings of arras which had 
adorned the walls of lordly mansions in the time of 
Elizabeth? And was it not a shame to see a gentle-. 
man, whose ancestors had worn nothing but stuffs 
made by English workmen out of English fleeces, 
flaunting in a calico shirt and a pair of silk stockings 
from Moorshedabal? Clamours such as these had, 
a few years before, extorted from Parliament the 
Act which required that the dead should be wrapped 
‘in woollen; and some sanguine clothiers hoped that 
the legislature would, by éxcluding al] Indian textures 
from our ports, impose the same necessity on the 
living.* “ , 

»But this feeling was confined to a minority. The 
public was, indeed, inclined ratker to overrate than 
to underrate the benefits which might be derived 
by England from the Indian trade. What was the 
most effectual mode of extending that trade was a 
question which excited general interest, and which 
was answered in very different ways. 

A small party, consisting chiefly of merchants re- 
sident at Bristo] and otlter provincial seaports, main- 
tained that the best way to extend trade was to leave 


* Discourse concerning the the Wool Case, or the East India 
East India Trade, showing it to Trade truly stated, 1691. Seve- 
be unprofitable to the Kingdom, ral petitions to the same effect 
by Mr. Cary.; Pierce Butler’s willbe foand in the Journals of 
Felc, representing the State of the House of Commons, 
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it free. They urged the well’ known arguments which 
prove that monopoly is injurious to commerce; and, 
having fully established the general law, they asked 
why the commerce between England and India was 
to be considered as an exception to that law. Any 
trader ought, they said, to be permitted to send from 
any port in the kingdom a cargo to Surat or Canton 
as freely as he now sent a cargo to Hamburg or 
Lisbon.* In our time these doctrines may probably 
be considered, not only as sound, but as trite and 
obvious. In the seventeenth century, however, they 
were thought paradoxical. It was then generally 
held to be an almost selfevident truth, that our 
trade with the countries lying beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope could be advantageously carried on 
only by means of a great Joint Stock Company. 
There was no* analogy, it was said, between our 
European trade and our Indian trade. Our govern- 
ment had diplomatic relations with the European 
States. If necessary, a maritime force could easily 
be sent from hence to the mouth of the Elbe or 
of the Tagus. But the English Kings had no envoy 
at the Court of Agra or Pekin. Jhere was seldom a 
single English man of war within ten thousand miles 
of the Bay of Bengal or of the Gulf of Siam. As our 
merchants could net, in those remote seas, be pro- 
tected by their Sovereign, they must protect them- 
selves, and must, for that end, exercise some of the 
rights of sovereignty. They must have forts, gar- 
risons, and armed ships. They must have power to 
send and receive embassies, to make a treaty of 
alliance with one Asiatic prince, to wage war on 
another. It was evidently impossible that every 
merchant should have this power independently of 
the rest. The merchants trading to India must 
therefore be joined together in a corporation which 


* Reasons against establishing Joint Stock, exclusive to all 
an East India Company wh a others, 1691. e 
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could act as one man. ‘in support of these arguments 
the example of the Dutch was cited, and was generally 
considered as decisive. For in that age the immense 
prosperity of Holland was everywhere regarded with 
admiration, not the less earnest because it was largely 
mingled with envy and hatred. In all that related 
to trade, her statesmen were considered as oracles, and 
her institutions as models, 

The great majority, therefore, of those who assailed 
the Company assailed it, not because it traded on 
joint funds and possessed exclusive privileges, but 
because it was ruled by one man, and because his 
rule had been mischievous to the public, and bene- 
ficial only to himself and his creatures. The obvious 
remedy, it was said, for the evils which his malad- 
ministration had produced was to transfer the mono- 
poly to a new corporation so constituted as to be in 
no danger of falling under the dominion either of a 
despot or of a narrow oligarchy. Many persons who 
were desirous to be members of such a corporation 
formed themselves into a society, signed an engage- 
ment, and entrusted the: care of their interests to a 
committee which contained some of the chief traders 
of the City. This society, though it had, in the eye 
of the law, no personality, was early designated, in 
popular speech, as the New Company; and the hos- 
tilities between the New Company and the Old Com- 
pany soon caused almost as much excitement and 
anxiety, at least in that busy hive of which the Royal 
Exchange was the centre, as the hostilities between 
the Allies and the French King. The headquarters 
of the younger association were in Dowgate: the 
Skinners lent their sta:ely hall; and the meetings 
were held in a parlour renowned for the fragrance 
which exhaled from a magnificent wainscot of cedar.* 


* Th: engagement was printed, sce Seymour's History of London, 
and has been several times re- 1734, 
p.inted. As to Skinners’ Hall, A’ 
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While the contention was hottest, important news 
arrived from India, and was announced in the Lon- 
don Gazette as in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Peace had been concluded between the Great Mogul 
and the English. That emighty potentate had not 
only withdrawn his troops from the factories, but had 
bestowed on the Company privileges such as it had 
never before enjoyed. Soon, however, appeared a 
very different version of the story. The enemies of 
Child had, before this time, accused him of syste- 
matically publishing false intelligence. He had 
now, they said, outlied himself. They had obtained 
a true copy of the Firman which had put an end to 
the war; and they printed a translation of it. It ap- 
peared that Aurengzebe had contemptuously granted 
to the English, in consideration of their penitence 
and of a large tribute, his forgiveness for their past 
delinquency, had charged them t6 behave themselves 
better for the future, and had, in the tone of a 
master, laid on them his commands to remove the 
principal offerder, Sir John Child, from power and* 
trust. The death of Sir Jéhn occurred so seasonably 
that these commands could not ee obeyed. But it 
was only too evident tkat the pacification which the 
rulers of the India House had represented as advan- 
tageous and honourable had really been effected on 
terms disgraceful to the English name.* 

During the summer of 1691, the controversy which 
raged on this subject between the Leadenhall Street 
Company and the Dowgate Company kept the City 
in constant agitation. Jn the autumn, the Parlia- 
ment had no sooner met than both the contending 
parties presented petitions’ to the House of Com- 
mons.t The petitions were immediately taken into 
serious consideration, and resolutions of grave im- 


* London Gazette, May 11. + Commons’ Journals, Oct, 28. 
1691 ; White’s Account of the 1691. 
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portance were passed. The first resolution was that 
the trade with the East Indies was beneficial to the 
kingdom: the second was that the trade with the . 
East Indies would be best carried on by a joint stock 
company possessed of exclusive privileges.“ It was 
plain, therefore, that neither those manufacturers 
who wished to prohibit the trade, nor those mer- 
chants at the outports who wished to throw it open, 
had the smallest chance of attaining their objects. 
The only question left was the question between the 
Old and the New Company. Seventeen years elapsed 
before that question ceased to disturb both political 
and commercial circles. It was fatal to the honour 
and power of one great minister, and to the peace 
and prosperity of many private families. The tracts 
which the rival bodies put forth against each other 
were innumerable. If the drama of that age may be 
trusted, the feud bétween the India House ‘and Skin- 
ners Hall was sometimes as serious an impediment 
to the course of true love in London as the feud of 
‘the Capulets and Montagues had been at Verona.f 
Which of the two contending parties was the stronger 
it is not easy to say. The New Company was sup- 
ported by the Whigs, the Old ‘Company by the Tories. 
The New Company was popular: for it promised 
largely, and could not yet be accused of having broken 
its promises: it made no dividends, and therefore 
was not envied: it had no power to oppress, and had 
therefore been guilty of no oppression. The Old 
Company, though generally regarded with little fa- 
vour by the public, had the immense advantage of 
being in possession, and of having only to stand on 


* Commons’ Journals, Oct. 29. “Thou hast been bred up like a 
1691. virtuous and a sober maiden ; and 
t Rowe, in the Biter, which wouldest thou take the part of a 
was damned, and deserved to be profane wretch who sold his 
s0, introduced an old gentleman stock out of the Old Eust ae 
haranguing his. daughter thus: Series 
Pea, A + 
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the defensive. The burden #f framing a plan for the 
regulation of the India trade, and of proving that 
plan to be better than the plan hitherto followed, 
lay on the New Company. The Old Company had 
merely to find objections, to every change that was . 
proposed ; and such objections there was little diffi- 
culty in finding. The members of the New Com- 
pany were ill provided with the means of purchasing 
support at Court and in Parliament. They had nv 
corporate existence, no common treasury. If any of 
them gave a bribe, he gave it out of his own pocket, 
with little chance of being reimbursed. But the Old 
Company, though surrounded by dangers, still held 
its exclusive privileges, and still made it’ enormous 
profits. Its stock had indeed gone down greatly in 
value since the golden days of Charles the Second: 
but a hundred® pounds still sold for a hundred and 
twenty two.* After a large dividend had been paid 
to the proprietors, a surplus remained amply suffi- 
cient, in those days, to corrupt half a cabinet; and 
this surplus was absolutely at the disposal of one 
able, determined, and unserupulous man, who main- 
tained the fight with wonderful art and pertinacity. 
The majority of the Commous wished to effect a 
compromise, to retain the Old Company, but to re- 
model it, and to igcorporate with it the members of 
the New Company. With this view it was, after 
long and vehement debates and close divisions, re- 
solved that the capital should be increased to a 
million and a half. In order to prevent a single 
person or a small junto from domineering over the 
whole society, it was détermined that five thousand 
pounds of stock should be the largest quantity that 
any single proprietor could hold, and that those who 
held more should be required to sell the overplus 
at any price not below par. In return for the ex~ 


* Hop to the States, General eo. 1691. 
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clusive privilege of trading to the Eastern seas, the 
Company was to be required to furnish annually five 
hundred tons of saltpetre to the Crown at a low 
price, and to export annually English manufactures 
to the value of two hundred thousand pounds.” 

A bill founded on these resolutions was brought 
in, read twice, and committed, but was suffered to 
drop in consequence of the positive refusal of Child 
and his associates to accept the offered terms. He 
objected to every part of the plan; and his objections 
are highly curious and amusing. The great mono- 
polist took his stand on the principles of free trade. 
In a luminous and powerfully written paper he ex- 
posed the ‘absurdity of the expedients which the 
House of Commons had devised. To hmit the 
amount of stock which might stand in a single name 
would, he said, be most utfreasonable. * Surely a pro- 
prietor whose whole, fortune was staked 6n the suc- 
cess of the Indian trade was far more likely to exert 
all his faculties vigorously for the promotion of that 
trade than a proprietor who had risked only what it 
would be no great disaster 40 lose. The demand that 
saltpetre should be furnished to the Crown for a fixed 
sum Child met by those arguments, familiar te our 
generation, which prove that prices should be left to 
settle themselves. To the demand hat the Company 
should bind itself to export annually two hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of. English manufactures he 
very properly replied that the Company would most 
gladly export two millions’ worth if the market re- 
quired such a supply, and that, if the market were 
overstocked, it would be mére folly to send good 
cloth half round the world*to be eaten by white ants, 
It was never, he declared with much spirit, found 
politic to put trade into straitlaced bodices, which, 


* Hop mentions the length and 1691. See the Commons’ Jour 
warmth of the debates; Nov. 33. nals, Dey. 17, and 18, 
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instead of making it grow upright and thrive, must 
either kill it or force it awry. 

The Commons, irritated by Child’s obstinacy, pre- 
sented an address requesting the King to dissolve the 
Old Company, and to grant a charter to a new Com- 
pany on such terms as to His Majesty’s wisdom 
might seem fit.* It is plainly implied in the terms 
of this address that the Commons thought the King 
constitutionally competent to grant an exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading to the East Indies. 

The King replied that the subject was most im- 
portant, that he would consider it maturely, and that 
he would, at a future time, give the House a more. 
precise answer.t In Parliament nothing more was 
said on the subject during that session: but out of 
Parliament the war was fiercer than ever; and the 
belligerents were by no means scrupulous about the 
means which they employed. ‘Fhe cnief weapons 
of the New Company were libels: the chief weapons 
of the Old Company were bribes. 

In the same week in which the bill for the regu- ° 
lation of the Indian tradé was suffered to drop, 
another bill, which had produced great excitement 
and had called forth am almost unprecedented dis- 
play of Paamcny ability, underwent the same 
fate. 

During the eight years which preceded the Revo- 
lution, the Whigs had compfained bitterly, 
and not more bitterly than justly, of the Biltorse:. 
hard measure dealt out to persons accused cases ofhigh 
of political offences. Was it not mon- are 
strous, they asked, that a culprit should be denied a 
sight of his indictment? Often an unhappy prisoner 
had not known of what he was accused till he had 
held up his hand at the bar. The crime imputed to 
him might be plotting to shoot the King: it might 
~ * Commons’ Journals, Feb. 4. ft Commons’J ournals, Feb. 1h. 
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be plotting to poison the King. The more innocent 
the defendant was, the less likely he was to guess the 
nature of the charge on which he was to be tried; 
and how could he have evidence ready to rebut a 
charge the nature of which he could not guess? 
The Crown had power to compel the attendance of 
witnesses. The prisoner had no such power. If 
witnesses voluntarily came forward to speak in his 
favour, they could not be sworn. Their testimony 
therefore made less impression on a jury than the 
testimony of the witnesses for the prosecution, whose 
veracity was guaranteed by the most solemn sanctions 
of law and of religion. The juries, carefully selected 
by Sheriffs whom the government had named, were 
men animated by the fiercest party spirit, men who 
had as little tenderness for an Exclusionist or a Dis- 
senter as for a mad dog. The Crown was served by a 
band of able, experienced, and unprincipled lawyers, 
who could, by merely glancing over a brief, distin- 
guish every weak and every strong point of a case, 
“whose presence of mind never failed them, whose 
flow of speech was inexhaustible, and who had passed 
their lives in dressmg up the worse reason so as to 
make it appear the better. «Was it not horrible to 
see three or four of these shrewd, learned, and callous 
orators arrayed against one poér wretch who had 
never in his life uttered a word in public, who was 
ignorant of the legal defifition of treason and of the 
first principles of the law of evidence, and whose 
intellect, unequal at best to a fencing match with 
professional gladiators, was confused by the near 
prospect of a cruel and ignominious death? Such 
however was the rule; and even for a man so much 
stupefied by sickness that he could not hold up his 
hand or make his voice heard, even for a poor old 
woman who understood nothing of what was passing 
except that she was going to be roasted alive for 
doing an ag of charity, no advocate was suffered to 
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utter a word. That a State trial so conducted was 
little better than a judicial murder had been, during 
the proscription of the Whig party, a fundamental 
article of the Whig creed. The Tories, on the other 
hand, though they could not deny that there had 
been some hard cases, maintained that, on tbe whole, 
substantial justice had been done. Perhaps a few 
seditious persons who had gone very near to the 
frontier of treason, but had not actually passed that 
frontier, might have suffered as traitors. But was 
that a sufficient reason for enabling the chiefs of the 

Rye House Plot and of the Western Insurrection to 

elude, by mere chicanery, the punishment of their 
guilt? On what principle was the traitor to have 

chances of escape which were not allowed to the 
felon? The culprit who was accused of larceny was 
subject to all the same disadvantages which, in the 
case of regicides and rebels, were*thought so unjust : 

yet nobody pitied him. Nobody thought it mon- 
strous that he should not have time to study a copy, 
of his indictment, that his witnesses should be ex- 
amined without being sworn, that he should be left 
to defend himself, without the help of counsel, 

against the most crafty veteran of the Old Bailey 
bar. The Whigs, it seemed, reserved all their com- 
passion for those crimes which subvert government 
und dissolve the whole frame of human society. 
Guy Faux was to be tréated with an indulgence 
which was not to be extended to a shoplifter 

Bradshaw was to have privileges which were refused 
to a boy who had robbed a henroost. 

The Revolution produced, as was natural, some 
change in the sentiments of both the great parties. 
In the days when none but Roundheads and Noncon- 
formists were accused of treason, even the most hu- 
mane and upright Cavaliers were disposed to think 
that the laws which were the safeguards of the throne 
could hardly be too®severe But, as soon as loyal 
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Tory gentlemen and venerable fathers of the Church 
were in danger of being called in question for corre- 
sponding with Saint Germains, a new light flashed on 
many understandings which had been unable to dis- 
cover the smallest injustice in the proceedings against 
Algernon Sidney and Alice Lisle. It was no longer 
thought utterly absurd to maintain that some advan- 
tages which were withheld from a man accused of 
felony might reasonably be allowed to a man accused 
of treason. What probability was there that any 
sheriff would pack a jury, that any barrister would 
employ all the arts of sophistry and rhetoric, that any 
judge would strain law and misrepresent evidence, in 
order to convict an innocent person of burglary or 
sheepstealing? But on a trial for high treason a ver- 
dict of acquittal must always be considered as a 
defeat of the government; and there was but too 
much reason to fear that many sheriffs, barristers, 
and judges might be impelled by party spirit, or by 
some baser motive, to do anything which might save 
‘the government from the inconvenience and shame 
of a defeat. The cry of the whole body of Tories now 
was that the lives of.good Englishmen who happened 
to be obnoxious to the ruling: powers were not suffi- 
ciently protected; and this cry was swelled by the 
voices of some lawyers who had distinguished them- 
selves by the malignant zeal and dishonest ingenuity 
with which they had condtcted State prosecutions in 
the days of Charles and James. 

The feeling of the Whigs, though it had not, like 
she feeling of the Tories, undergone a complete 
change, was yet not quite. what it had been. Some, 
who had thought it most’ unjust that Russell should 
have no counsel and that Cornish should have no 
copy of his indictment, now began to mutter that the 
times had changed; that the dangers of the State 
were extreme; that liberty, property, religion, na- 
tional independence, were all gi stake; that many 
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Englishmen were engaged in schemes of which the 
object was to make England the slave of France and 
of Rome; and that it would be most unwise to relax, 
at such a moment, the laws against political offences. 
It was true that the injustice, with which, in the late 
reigns, State trials had been conducted, had given 
great scandal. But this injustice was to be ascribed 
to the bad kings and bad judges with whom the na- 
tion had been cursed. William was now on the 
throne: Holt was seated for life on the bench; and 
William would never exact, nor would Holt ever per- 
form, services so shameful and wicked as those for 
which the banished tyrant had rewarded Jeffreys with 
riches and titles. This language however was at first 
held but by few. The Whigs, as a party, seem to have 
felt that they could not honourably defend, in the 
season of thei: prosperity, what, in the time of their 
adversity, they had always desmnated as a crying 
vrievance. A bill for regulating trials in cases of 
high treason was brought into the House of Com- 
mons, and wag received with general applause. Treby’ 
had the courage to make’ some objections: but no 
division took place. The chief enactments were that 
10 person should be oonvicted of high treason com- 
mitted more than three years before the indictment 
was found; that every person indicted for high treason 
should be allowed to avail himself of the assistance of 
counsel, and should be furhished, ten days before the 
trial, with a copy of the indictment, and with a list 
of the freeholders from among whom the jury was to 
be taken; that his witnesses should be sworn, and 
that they should be cited by the same process by 
which the attendance of fhe witnesses against him 
was secured. 

The Bill went to the Upper House, and came back 
with an important amendment. The Lords had long 
complained of the anomalous and iniquitous consti- 
tution of that tribvmal which had jurigdiction over 
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them im cases of life and death, When a grand jury 
has found a bill of indictment against a temporal 
peer for any offence higher than a misdemeanour, 
the Crown appoints a Lord High Steward ; and in the 
Lord High Steward’s Couxt the case is tried. This 
Court was anciently composed in two very different 
ways. It consisted, if Parliament happened to be sit- 
ting, of all the members of the Upper House. When 
Parliament was not sitting, the Lord High Steward 
summoned any twelve or more peers at his discretion 
to form a jury. The consequence was that a peer 
accused of high treason during a recess was tried by a 
jury which his prosecutors had packed. The Lords 
now demanded that, during a recess as well as during 
a session, every peer accused of high treason should 
be tried by the whole body of the peerage. 

The demand was resisted by the House of Commons 
with a vehemence and obstinacy which men of the 
present generation may find it difficult to under- 
stand. The truth is that some invidious privileges 
‘of peerage which have since been abolished, and 
others which have since fallen into entire desuetude, 
were then in full force and were daily used. No 
gentleman who had had a dispute with a nobleman 
could think, without indignation, of the advantages 
enjoyed by the favoured caste. If His Lordship were 
sued at law, his privilege enabled him to impede the 
course of justice. Ifa ruae word were spoken of him, 
such a word as he might himself utter with perfect 
impunity, he might vindicate his insulted dignity 
both by civil and criminal proceedings. If a barrister, 
in the discharge of his duty to a client, spoke with 
severity of the conduct of a noble seducer, if an 
honest squire on the racecourse applied the proper 
epithets to the tricks of a noble swindler, the affronted 
patrician had only to complain to the proud and 
powerful body of which he was a member. His 
brethren mage his cause theircown. The offender 
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was taken into custody by Bfack Rod, brought to the 
bar, flung into prison, and kept there till he was 
glad to obtain forgiveness by the most degrading 
submissions. Nothing could therefore be more na- 
tural than that an attempt of the Peers to obtain any 
new advantage for their order should be regarded by 
the Commons with extreme jealousy. There is strong 
reason to suspect that some able Whig politicians, 
who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, 
the laws against political offences, but who could 
not, without incurring the charge of inconsistency, 
declare themselves adverse to any relaxation, had 
conceived a hope that they might, by fomenting the 
dispute about the Court of the. Lord High Steward, 
defer for at least a year the passing of a bill which 
they disliked, and yet could not decently oppose. 
If this really was their plan, it succeeded perfectly. 
The Lower House rejected the amendment: the 
Upper House persisted: a free conference was held ; 
and the question was argued with great force and = 
ingenuity on Doth sides. : 

The reasons in favour of the amendment are ob- 
vious, and indeed at first sight seem unanswerable. 
It was surely difficult te defend a system under which 
the Sovereign nominated a conclave of his own crea- 
tures to decide theefate of men whom he regarded as 
his mortal enemies. And could anything be more 
absurd than that a nobleman accused of high treason 
should be entitled to be tried by the whole body of 
his peers if his indictment happened to be brought 
into the House of Lords the minute before a proro- 
gation, but that, if the Indictment arrived a minute 
‘after the prorogation, he ghould be at the mercy of 
a small junto named by the very authority which 
prosecuted him? That anything could have been 
said on the other side seems strange: but those who 
managed the conference for the Commons were not 
ordinary men. and seem on this occasion to have put 
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forth all their powers. Conspicuous among them 
was Charles Montague, who was rapidly rising to the 
highest rank among the orators of thatage. To him 
the lead seems on this occasion to have been left; 
and to his pen we owe aneaccount of the discussion, 
which gives an excellent notion of his talents for de- 
bate. ‘“ We have framed,” — such was in substance 
his reasoning, — “we have framed a law which has 
in it nothing exclusive, a law which will be a blessing 
to every class, from the highest to the lowest. The 
new securities, which we propose to give to innocence 
oppressed by power, are common between the pre- 
mier peer and the humblest day labourer. The clause 
which establishes a time of limitation for prosecutions 
protects us all alike. To every Englishman accused 
of the highest crime against the state, whatever be 
his rank, we give the privilege of seeing his indict- 
ment, the privilegesof being defended by counsel, the 
privilege of having his witnesses summoned by a writ 
of subpoena and sworn on the Holy Gospels. Such 
"is the bill which we sent up to Yor Lordships ; 
and you return it to us‘with a clause of which the 
effect 1s to give certain advantages to your noble 
order at the expense of the.ancient prerogatives of 
the Crown. Surely before we consent to take away 
from the King any power whieh his predecessors 
have possessed for ages, and to give it to Your 
Lordships, we ought to be satisfied that you are more 
likely to use it well than he. Something we must 
risk: somebody we must trust; and since we are 
forced, much against our will, to institute what is 
necessarily an invidious comparison, we must owt. 
ourselves unable to discover any reason for believing 
that a prince is less to be trusted than an aristocracy. 
Is it reasonable, you ask, that you should be triea 
for your lives before a few members of your House. 
selected by the Crown? Is it reasonable, we ask in 
our turn, thet you should have the privilege of being 
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tried by all the members of your House, that is to 
say, by your brothers, your uncles, your first cousins, 
your second cousins, your fathers in law, your brothers 
in law, your most intimate friends? You marry so 
much into each other’s families, you live so much in 
each other’s society, that there is scarcely a nobleman 
who is not connected by consanguinity or affinity 
with several others, aud who is not on terms of friend- 
ship with several more. There have been great men 
whose death put a third or fourth part of the baron- 
age of England into mourning. Nor is there much 
danger that even those peers who may be unconnected 
with an accused lord will be disposed to send him to 
the block if they can with decency say ‘Not Guilty, 
upon my honour.’ For the ignominious death of a 
single member of a small aristocratical body neces- 
sarily leaves a stain on the reputation of his fellows. 
If, indeed, your Lordships proposed that every one 
of your body should be compelled to attend and vote, 
the Crown might have some chance of obtaining jus- 
tice against a guilty peer, however strongly connected. 
But you propose that attendance shall be voluntary. 
Is it possible to doubt what the egnsequence will be? 
All the prisoner’s relatjons and friends will be in 
their places to vote for him. Good nature and the 
fear of making pojverful enemies will keep away 
many who, if they voted at all, would be forced by 
conscience and honour to vote against him. The new 
system which you propose would therefore evidently 
be unfair to the Crown; and you do not show any 
reason for believing that the old system has been 
found in practice unfair to yourselves. We may con- 
fidently affirm that, even uhder a government less 
just and merciful than that under which we have the 
happiness to live, an innocent peer has little to fear 
from any set of peers that can be brought together in 
Westminster Hall to try him. How stands the fact * 
In what single case has a guiltless head fgllen by the 
VOL. VI. M Fe 
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verdict of this packed fury? It would be easy to 
make out a long list of squires, merchants, lawyers, 
surgeons, yeomen, artisans, ploughmen, whose blood, 
barbarously shed during the late evil times, cries for 
vengeance to heaven. But what single member of 
your House, in our days, or in the days of our fathers, 
or in the days of our grandfathers, suffered death 
unjustly by sentence of the Court of the Lord High 
Steward? Hundreds of the common people were 
sent to the gallows by common juries for the Rye 
House Plot and the Western Insurrection. One 
peer, and one alone, my Lord Delamere, was brought 
at that time before the Court of the Lord High 
Steward; und he was acquitted. You say that the 
evidence against him was legally insufficient. Be it 
so. But so was the evidence against Sidney, against 
Cornish, against Alice Lisle; yet it.sufficed to de- 
stroy them. You, say that the peers before whom 
my Lord Delamere was brought were selected with 
shameless unfairness by King James and by Jeffreys. 
Be it so. But this only proves that, under the worst 
possible King, and under the worst ‘possible High 
Steward, a lord tried by lords has a better chance for 
life than a commoner who puts himself on his country. 
We cannot, therefore, under the mild government 
which we now possess, feel mugh apprehension for 
the safety of any innocent peer. Would that we felt 
as little apprehension fcr the safety of that govern- 
ment! But it is notorious that the settlement with 
which our liberties are inseparably bound up is at- 
tacked at once by foreign and by domestic enemies. 
We cannot consent, at such a crisis, to relax the re- 
straints which have, it nay well be feared, already 
proved too feeble to prevent some men of high rank 
from plotting the ruin of their country. To sum up 
the whole, what is asked of us is that we will consent 
to transfer a certain power from their Majesties to 
your Lordships. Our answer .is that, at this time, 
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in our opinion, their Majdties have not too much 
power, and your Lordships have quite power enough.” 

These arguments, though eminently ingenious, and 
not without real force, failed to convince the Upper 
House. The Lords insisted that every peer should 
be entitled to be a Trier. The Commons were with 
difficulty induced to consent that the number of Triers 
should never be less than thirty six, and positively 
refused to make any further concession. The bill 
was therefore suffered to drop.* 

It is certain that those who in the conference on 
this bill represented the Commons did not exaggerate 
the dangers to which the government was exposed. 
While the constitution of the Court whiclf was to try 
peers for treason was under discussion, a treason 
planned with rare skill by a peer was all but carried 
into executione 

Marlborough had never ceased to assure the Court of 
Saint Germains that the great crime which 
he had committed was constantly present 
to his thoughts, and that he lived only for 
the purpose of repentance and reparation. 
Not only had he been himself,converted: he had 
also converted the Prjncess Anne. In 1688, the 
Churchills had, with little difficulty, induced her to 
fly from her father palace. In 1691, they, with as 
little difficulty, induced her to copy out and sign a 
letter expressing her deep eoncern for his misfortunes 
and her earnest wish to atone for her breach of duty.f 
At the same time Marlborough held out hopes that it 
might be in his power to effect the restoration of his 


Plot formed by 
Marlborough 
against the 
government of 
illiam. 


* The history of this bill is to 
be collected from the bill itself, 
which is among the Archives of 
the Upper House, from the Jour- 
nals of the two Houses during 
November and December 1690, 
and January 1691 ; particularly 
from the Commons’ Journals of 


December 11, and January 13. 
and 25., and the Lords’ Journals 
of January 20. and 28. See also 
Grey’s Debates. 

+ The letter, dated December 
1. 1691, is in the Life of James, 
ii. 477. 
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old master in the best possible way, without the help 
of a single fureign soldier or sailor, by the votes of 
the English Lords and Commons, and by the support 
of the English army. We are not fully informed as 
to all the details of his plan. But the outline is 
known to us from a most interesting paper written 
by James, of which one copy is in the Bodleian 
Library, and another among the archives of the 
French Foreign Office. 

The jealousy with which the English regarded the 
Dutch was at this time intense. There had never 
been a hearty friendship between the nations. They 
were indeed near of kin to each other. They spoke two 
dialects of ‘one widespread language. Both boasted 
of their political freedom. Both were attached to 
the reformed faith. Both were threatened by the 
same enemy, and could be safe only while they were 
united. Yet there,was no cordial feeling between 
them. They would probably have loved each other 
more, if they had, in some respects, resembled each 
‘other less. They were the two great commercial 
nations, the two great maritime nations. In every 
sea their flags were found together, in the Baltic and 
in the Mediterranean, in the Gulf of Mexico and in 
the Straits of Malacca. Every where the merchant of 
T-ondon and the merchant of Amsterdam were trying 
to forestall each other and to undersell each other. 
In Europe the contest was not sanguinary. But too 
often, in barbarous countries, where there was no law 
but force, the cémpetitors had met, burning with 
cupidity, burning with animosity, armed for battle, 
each suspecting the other of hostile designs, and each 
resolved to give the otker no advantage. In such 
circumstances it is not strange that many violent and 
cruel acts should have been perpetrated. What had 
been done in those distant regions could seldom be 
exactly known in Eyrope. Evervthing was exag- 
gerated and, distorted by vague report and by national 
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prejudice. Here it was the popular belief that the 
English were always blameless, and that every quarrel 
was to be ascribed to the avarice and inhumanity of 
the Dutch. Lamentable events which had taken 
place in the Spice Islands were brought on our stage. 
The Englishmen were all saints and heroes; the 
Dutchmen all fiends in human shape, lying, robbing, 
ravishing, murdering, torturing. The angry passions 
indicated by these representations had more than once 
found vent in war. Thrice in the lifetime of one 
generation the two nations had contended, with 
equal courage and with various success, for the sove- 
reignty of the Ocean. The tyranny of James, as it 
had reconciled Tories to Whigs, and Churchmen to 
Nonconformists, had also reconciled the: English to 
the Dutch. While our ancestors were looking to the 
Hague for deliverance, the massacre of Amboyna and 
the great humiliation of Chatham had seemed to be 
forgotten. But since the Revolution the old feeling 
had revived. Though England and Holland were now 
closely bound together by treaty, they were as far ak 
ever from being bound tofether by affection. Once, 
just after the battle of Beachy Mead, our countrymen 
had seemed disposede to be just: but a violent re- 
action had speedily followed. Torrington, who de- 
served to be shots became a popular favourite; and 
the allies whom he had shamefully abandoned were 
accused of persecuting Him without a cause. The 
partiality shown by the King to the companions of 
his youth was the favourite theme of the sowers of 
sedition, The most lucrative posts in his household, 
it was said, were held ‘by Dutchmen: the House of 
Lords was fast filling with Dutchmen: the finest 
manors of the Crown were given to Dutchmen: the 
army was commanded by Dutchmen. That it would 
have been wise in William to exhibit somewhat less 
obtrusively his laudable fondness for his native country, 
and to remunerate*his early friends somewhat more 
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sparingly, is perfectly true. But it will not be easy 
to prove that, on any important occasion during his 
whole reign, he sacrificed the interests of our island 
to the interests of the United Provinces. The Eng- 
lish, however, were on this subject prone to fits of 
jealousy which made them quite incapable of listen- 
ing to reason. One of the sharpest of those fits came 
on in the autumn of 1691. The antipathy to the 
Dutch was at that time strong in all classes, and no- 
where stronger than in the Parliament and in the 
army.* 

Of that antipathy Marlborough determined to avail 
himself for the purpose, as he assured James and 
James’s adherents, of effecting a restoration. The 
temper of both Houses was such that they might 
not improbably be indtced by skilful management to 
present a joint address requesting that all foreigners 
might be dismissed from the service of their Majesties. 
Marlborough undertook to move such an address in 
the Lords; and there would have been no difficulty 
‘in finding some gentleman of great weight to make a 
similar motion in the Confmons. 

If the address should be carried, what could William 
do? Would he yield? Would he discard all his 
dearest, his oldest, his most trusty friends? It was 
hardly possible to believe that ke would make so 
painful, so humiliating, a concession. If he did not 
yield, there would be a rupture between him and the 
Parliament; and the Parliament would be backed by 


the people. 


* Burnet, ii. 85.; and Burnet 


MS. Harl. 6584. See also a me-* 


morial signed by Holmes, but 
consisting of intelligence fur- 
nished by Ferguson, among the 
extracts from the Nairne Papers, 
printed by Macpherson. It bears 
date October 1691. “* The Prince 
of Orange.” sats Holmes, “ is 


Even a King reigning by a hereditary 


mortally hated by the English. 
They see very fairly that he hath 
no love for them; neither doth 
he confide in them, but all in his 
It’s not doubted 
but the Parliament will not be 
for foreigners to ride them with 
a caveson.” 
& 
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title might well shrink from such a contest with the 
Estates of the Realm. But to a King whose title 
rested on a resolution of the Estates of the Realm 
such a contest must almost necessarily be fatal. The 
last hope of William woyld be in the army. The 
army Marlborough undertook to manage; and it is 
highly probable that what he undertook he could 
have performed. His courage, his abilities, his noble 
and winning manners, the splendid success which had 
attended him on every occasion on which he had been 
in command, had made him, in spite of his sordid 
vices, a favourite with his brethren in arms. They 
were proud of having one countryman who had shown 
that he wanted nothing but opportunity°’to vie with 
the ablest Marshal of France. The Dutch were even 
more disliked by the English troops than by the 
English natiorf generally. Had Marlborough there- 
fore, after securing the cooperation of some distin- 
guished officers, presented himself at the critical 
moment to those regiments which he had led to 
victory in KJanders and in Ireland, had he called: 
on them to rally round htm, to protect the Parlia- 
ment, and to drive out the aligns, there is strong 
reason to think that the call would have been obeyed. 
He would then have had it in his power to fulfil the 
promises which he had so solemnly made to his old 
master. 

Of all the schemes evereformed for the restoration 
of James or of his descendants, this scheme promised 
the fairest. That national pride, that hatred of 
arbitrary power, which had hitherto been on William’s 
side, would now be turhed against him. Hundreds 
of thousands, who would® have put their lives in 
jeopardy to prevent a French army from imposing a 
government on the English, would have felt no dis- 
position to prevent an English army from driving 
out the Dutch. Even the Whigs could scarcely, 
without renouncing their old doctrings, support a 

m 4 
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prince who obstinately Yefused to comply with the 
general wish of his people signified to him by his 
Parliament. The plot looked well. An active canvass 
was made. Many members of the House of Commons, 
who did not at all suspect that there was any ulterior 
design, promised to vote against the foreigners. 
Marlborough was indefatigable in inflaming the dis- 
contents of the army. His house was constantly 
filled with officers who heated each other into fury 
by talking against the Dutch. But, before the pre- 
parations were complete, a strange suspicion rose in 
the minds of some of the Jacobites. That the author 
of this bold and artful scheme wished to pull down 
the existing government there could be little doubt. 
But was it quite certain what government he meant 
to set up? Might he not depose William without 
restoring James? Was it not possilfle that a man 
sc wise, So aspiring, and so wicked, might be medi- 
tating a double treason, such as would have been 
thought a masterpiece of statecraft by the great 
«Italian politicians of the fifteenth century, such as 
Borgia would have envied, such as Machiavel would 
have extolled to the skies? What if this consum- 
mate dissembler should cheat, both the rival kings? 
What if, when he found himself commander of the 
army and protector of the Parliament, he should 
proclaim Queen Anne? Was it not possible that 
the weary and harassed nation might gladly acquiesce 
in such a settlement? James was unpopular be- 
cause he was a Papist influenced by Popish priests. 
William was unpopular because he was a foreigner 
attached to foreign favourites. Anne was atonce a 
Protestant and an Englishwoman. Under her go- 
vernment the country would be in no danger of being 
overrun either by Jesuits or by Dutchmen. That 
Marlborough had the strongest motives for placing 
her on the throne was evident. He could never, in 
the court of, her father, be mom than a repentant 
criminal, whose services were overpaid by a pardon. 
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In her court the husband of *her adored friend would 
be what Pepin Heristal and Charles Martel had been 
to the Chilperics and Childeberts. He would be the 
chief director of the civil and military government. 
He would wield the whole power of England. He 
would hold the balance of Europe. Great kings and 
commonwealths would bid against each other for his 
favour, and exhaust their treasuries in the vain hope 
of satiating his avarice. The presumption was, there- 
fore, that, if he had the English crown in his hands, 
he would put it on the head of the Princess. What 
evidence there was to confirm this presumption is not 
known: but it is certain that something took place 
which convinced some of the most devoted friends of 
the exiled family that he was meditating a second 
perfidy, surpassing even the feat which he had per- 
formed at Salisbury. They were afraid that if, at 
that moment, they succeeded in getting rid of Wil- 
liam, the situation of James would be more hopeless 
than ever. So fully were they persuaded | 
of the duplicity of their accomplice, that plot disclosed 
they not only refused to proceed further ” 
in the execution of the plan which he had formed, 
but disclosed his whole scheme to Portland. 

William seems to have been alarmed and provoked 
by this intelligence to a degree very unusual with 
him. In general he was indulgent, nay, wilfully 
blind, to the baseness of the English statesmen whom 
he employed. He suspected, indeed he knew, that 
some of his servants were in correspondence with his 
competitor; and yet he did not punish them, did not 
disgrace them, did not “even frown on them. He 


thought meanly, and he had but too good reason for — 


thinking meanly, of the whole of that breed of public 
men which the Restoration had formed and had 
bequeathed to the Revolution, He knew them too 
well to complain because he did not find in them 
veracity, fidelity, consistency, disinterestegness, The 
very utmost that he expected from them was that 
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they would serve him as far as they could serve him 
without serious danger to themselves. If he learned 
that, while sitting in his council and enriched by his 
bounty, they were trying to make for themselves at 
Saint Germains an interest which might be of use to 
them in the event of a counterrevolution, he was more 
inclined to bestow on them the contemptuous com- 
mendation which was bestowed of old on the worldly 
wisdom of the unjust steward than to call them to a 
severe account. But the crime of Marlborough was 
of a very different kind. His treason was not that of 
a fainthearted man desirous to keep aretreat open for 
himself in every event, but that of a man of dauntless 
courage, profound policy, and measureless ambition. 
William was not prone to fear; but, if there was any 
thing on earth that he feared, it was Marlborough. 
To treat the criminal as he deserved was indeed 
impossible: for these by whom his designs had been 
made known to the government would never have 
consented to appear against him in the witness box. 
* But to permit him to retain high command in that 
army which he was therf engaged in seducing would 
have been madness, 
Late in the evening of the ninth of January the 
Queen had a painful explanation with the Princess 
on Anne. arly the next morning Marl- 
Disgrace of | borough was informed that their Majesties 
had no further occasion for his services, and 
that he must not presume to appear in the royal pre- 
sence. He had been loaded with honours, and with 
what he loved better, riches. All was at once taken 
away. 
The real history of these events was known to very 
sis few. Evelyn, who had in general excellent 
arious reports . : : 
touching the sources of information, believed that the 
borough's corruption and extortion of which Marl- 
borough was notoriously guilty had roused 
the royal indignation. The Dutch ministers could only 
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tell the States General that six different stories were 
spread abroad by Marlborough’s enemies. Some said 
that he had indiscreetly suffered an important mili- 
tary secret to escape him; some that he had spoken 
disrespectfully of their Majesties; ‘some that he had 
done ill offices between the Queen and the Princess; 
some that he had been forming cabals in the army; 
some that he had carried on an unauthorised corre- 
spondence with the Danish government about the 
general politics of Europe; and some that he had 
been trafficking with the agents of the Court of Saint 
Germains.* His friends contradicted every one of 
these tales, and affirmed that his only crime was his 
dislike of the foreigners who were lording it over his 
countrymen, and that he had fallen a victim to the 
machinations of Portland, whom he was known to 
dislike, and whom he had not very politely described 
as a wooden fellow. The mystefy, which from the 
first overhung the story of Marlborough’s disgrace, 
was darkened, after the lapse of fifty years, by the 
shameless mexdacity of his widow. The concise nar- 
rative of James dispels that mystery, and makes it 
clear, not only why Marlborough ewas disgraced, but 
also how several of the reports about the cause of his 
disgrace originated. 


* Evelyn’s Diary, Jan. 24.; 
Hop to States Gencral, 43+ 
1694 ; Baden to States Gencral, 
Feb, 38. 

+ The words of James are 
these; they were written in Nog 
vember 1692: — 

“Mes amis, l'année pass¢e, 
avoient desscin de me rappeler 
par le Parlement. Ja maniére 
étoit concertée; ct Milord Chur- 
chill devoit proposer dans le Par- 
lement de chasser tous les étran- 
gers tant des conseils et de I’ar- 
mée que du royaume. i le 





Prince d’Orange avoit consenu 
& cette proposition, ils Pauroient 
ev centre Jeurs mains, S’il ’avoit 
refusée, il auroit fait déclarer le 
Parlement contre lui; et en 
méme temps Milord Churchill 
devoit se déclarer avec Parmée 
pour le Parlement; ct Ja flotte 
devoit faire de méme; et l’on 
devoit me rappeler. L’on avoit 
déji commencé dagir duns ce 
projet; et on avoit gagné un 
gros parti, quand quelques fidéles 
sujets indiscrets, croyant me 
servir, et simagingnt que ce que 
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Though William assigned to the public no reason 
for exercising his undoubted prerogative 


Rupture be- 
tween Mary 
end Anne. 


by dismissing his servant, Anne had been 
informed of the truth; and it had been left 


to her to judge whether an officer who had been 


Milord Churchill faisoit n’étoit 
pas pour moi, mais pour la Prin- 
cesse de Danemarck, eurent l’im- 
prudence de découvrir le tout 4 
Benthing, et détournérent ainsi 
le coup.” 

A translation of this most re- 
markable passage, which at once 
solves many. interesting and per- 
plexing problems, was published 
eighty years ago by Macpherson. 
But, strange to say, it attracted 
no notice, and has never, as far as 
I know, been mentioned by any 
biographer of Marlboroagh. 

The narrative of James re- 
quires no confirmation ; but it is 
strongly confirmed by the Burnet 
MS. Harl. 6584, “ Marlebur- 
rough,” Burnet wrote in Sep- 
tember 1693, “set himself to 
decry the King’s condu:t and to 
lessen him in all his discourses, 
and to possess the English with 
an aversion to the Dutch, who, 
as he pretended, had a much 
larger share of the King’s favour 
and confidence than they,”—- 
the English I suppose, —** had. 
This was a point on which the 
English, who are too apt to de- 
spise all other nations, and to 
overvalue themselves, were easily 
enough inflamed. So it grew to 
be the universal subject of dis- 
course, and was the constant en- 
tertainment at Marleburrough’s, 
where there was a constant ran- 
divous of the English officers.” 
About the dismission of Marl- 
borough, Burnet wrote at the 
same time: ‘““The King said to 


4 


myself upon it that he had very 
good reason to believe that he 
had made his peace with King 
James, and was engaged in a 
correspondence with France. It 
is certain he was doing all he 
could to set on a faction in the 
army and the nation against the 
Dutch.” 

It is curious to compare this 
plain tale, told while the facts 
were recent, with the shuffling 
narrative which Burnet prepared 
for the public cye many years 
later, when Marlborough was 
closcly united to the Whigs, and 
was rendering great and splendid 
services to the country. Burnet, 
ii. 90. A 

The Duchess of Marlborough, 
in her Vindication, had the ef- 
frontery to declare that she 
“could never learn what cause 
the King assigned for his dis- 
pleasure.” She suggests that 
Young’s forgery may have been 
the cause. Now she must have 
known that Young’s forgery was 
not committed till some months 
after her husband’s disgrace. She 
was indeed lamentably deficient 
in memory, a faculty which is 
roverbially said to be necessary 
to persons of the class to which 
she belonged. Her own volume 
convicts her of falsehood. She 
gives a letter from Mary to 
Anne, in which Mary says, “I 
need not repeat the cause my 
Lord Marlborough has given the 
King to do what he has done.” 
Thes@d words plainly imply that 
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guilty of a foul treason was a hit inmate of the palace. 
Three weeks passed. Lady Marlborough still re- 
tained her post and her apartments at Whitehall. 
Her husband still resided with her; and still the 
King and Queen gave nq sign of displeasure. At 
length the haughty and vindictive Countess, em- 
boldened by their patience, determined to brave them 
face to face, and accompanied her mistress one even- 
ing to the drawingroom at Kensington. This was 
too much even for the gentle Mary. She would 
indeed have expressed her indignation before the 
crowd which surrounded the card tables, had she not 
remembered that her sister was in a state which en- 
titles women to peculiar indulgence. Nothifig was said 
that night ; but on the following day a letter from the 
Queen was delivered to the Princess, Mary declared 
that she was unwilling to give pain to a sister whom 
she loved, and in whom she could easily pass over any 
ordinary fault: but this was a serious matter. Lady 
Marlborough must be dismissed. While she lived at 
Whitehall hex Lord would live there. Was it proper 
that a man in his situation should be suffered to 
make the palace of his injured,master his home? 
Yet so unwilling was His Majesty to deal severely 
with the worst offenders, that even this had been 
borne, and might kave been borne longer, had not 
Anne brought the Countess to defy the King and 
Queen in their own presence chamber. “It was un- 
kind,” Mary wrote, “in a sister: it would have been 
uncivil in an equal; and I need not say that I have 
more to claim.” The Princess, in her answer, did not 
attempt to exculpate or éxcuse Marlborough, but ex- 
pressed a firm conviction thdét his wife was innocent, 


contains not a word on the sub- 


Anne had been apprised of the 
ject. She was then apprised of 


cause, If she had not been ap- 


prised of the cause, would she 
not have said so in her answer ? 
But we have her answer; and it 


the cause; and is it possible to 
believe that she kept it a secret 
from her adored Mrs, Freeman? 
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and implored the Queén not to insist on so heart- 
rending a separation. “There is no misery,” Anne 
wrote, “that I cannot resolve to suffer rather than 
the thoughts of parting from her.” 

The Princess sent for her uncle Rochester, and im- 
plored him to carry her letter to Kensington and to be 
lier advocate there. Rochester declined the office of 
inessenger, and, though he tried to restore harmony 
between his kinswomen, was by no means disposed to 
plead the cause of the Churchills. He had indeed 
long seen with extreme uneasiness the absolute 
dominion exercised over his younger niece by that 
unprincipled pair. Anne’s expostulation was sent to 
the Queen’ by a servant. The only reply was a mes- 
sage from the Lord Chamberlain, Dorset, commanding 
Lady Marlborough to leave the palace. Mrs. Morley 
would not be separated from Mrs. Freeman. As to 
Mr. Morley, all pleces where he could have his three 
courses and his three bottles were alike to him. The 
Princess and her whole family therefore retired to 
Sion House, a villa belonging to the Duke of Somer- 
set, and situated on the enargin of the Thames. In 
London she occupied Berkeley House, which stood in 
Piccadilly, on the site now,covered by Devonshire 
House.* Her income was secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment: but no punishment which it was in the power 
of the Crown to inflict on her was spared. Her guard 
of honour was taken away. The foreign ministers 
ceased to wait upon her. When she went to Bath, the 
Secretary of State wrote to request the Mayor of that 
city not to receive her with the ceremonial with which 
royal visitors were usually welcomed. When she at- 
tended divine service at St. James’s Church, she found 


* My account of these trans- constant suspicion, except when, 
actions I have been forced to as is often the case, she relates 
take from the narrative of the some instance of her own ma- 
Duchess of Marlborough, a nar-  lignity and insolence. 
rative which jg to be read with ® 
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that the rector had been fofbidden to show her the 
customary marks of respect, to bow to her from his 
pulpit, and to send a copy of his text to be laid on 
her cushion. Even the bellman of Piccadilly, it was 
said, perhaps falsely, was, ordered not to chant her 
praises in his doggrel verse under the windows of 
Berkeley House.* 

That Anne was in the wrong is clear; but it is not 
equally clear that the King and Queen were in the 
right. They should have either dissembled their 
displeasure, or openly declared the true reasons for it. 
Unfortunately, they let every body see the punish- 
ment, and they let scarcely any body know the 
provocation. They should have remembered that, 
in the absence of information about the cause of a 
quarrel, the public is naturally inclined to side with 
the weaker party, and that this inclination is likely 
to be peculiarly strong when a sister is, without any 
apparent reason, harshly treated by a sister. They 
should have remembered, too, that they were exposing 
to attack what was unfortunately the one vulnerable 
part of Mary’s character. A cruel fate had put 
enmity between her and her father. Her detractors 
pronounced her utterly, destitute of natural affection ; 
and even her eulogists, when they spoke of the way 
in which she had discharged the duties of the filial 
relation, were forced to speak in a subdued and 
apologetic tone. Nothing therefore could be more 
unfortunate than that she should a second time 
appear unmindful of the ties of consanguinity. She 
was now at open war with both the two persons who 
were nearest to her in blood. Many, who thought 
that her conduct towards hér parent was justified by 


* The Duchess of Marlbo- is a bitter Iampoon on Lady 
rough’s Vindication; Dartmouth’s Marlborough of the same date, 
Note on Burnet, ii. 92.; Verses entitled the Universal Health, 
of the Night Bellman of Picca- a true Union to the Queen and 
dilly and my Lord Nottingham’s Princess. 

Order thereupon, 1691. There 


i 
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the extreme danger which had threatened her country 
and her religion, were unable to defend her conduct 
towards her sister. While Mary, who was really guilty 
in this matter of nothing worse than imprudence, was 
regarded by the world as an oppressor, Anne, who was 
as culpable as her small faculties enabled her to be, 
assumed the interesting character of a meek, resigned. 
sufferer. In those private letters, indeed, to which 
the name of Morley was subscribed, the Princess 
expressed the sentiments of a fury in the style of a 
fishwoman, railed savagely at the whole Dutch nation, 
and called her brother in law sometimes the abortion, 
sometimes the monster, sometimes Caliban.* But the 
nation heard nothing of her language and saw nothing 
of her deportment but what was decorous and submis- 
sive. The truth seems to have been that the rancorous 
and coarseminded Countess yave the tone to her High- 
ness’s confidential correspondence, while the graceful, 
serene, and politic Earl was suffered to prescribe the 
sourse Which was to be taken before the public eye. 
During a short time the Queen was generally blamed. 
But the charm of her temper and manners was irre- 
sistible; and in a, few months she regained the 
popularity which she had lost.f 

It was a most fortunate circumstance for Marlbo- 
rough that, just at the,very time when all 
London was talking about his disgrace, and 
trying to guess at the cause of the King’s sudden 
anger against one who had always seemed to be a 
favourite, an acctisation of treason was brought by 
William Fuller against many persons of high consi- 
deration, was strictly investigated, and was proved to 
be false and malicious. ‘The consequence was that 


Fuller's plot. 


* Tt must not be supposed that was then a favourite with the 
Anne was a reader of Shakspeare. town, on account of the machi- 
She had, no doubt, often seen the nery and the decorations. 
Enchanted Island. That mise- {t Burnet MS. Harl. 6584, 
rable rifacimenty of the Tempest e 
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the public, which rarely discriminates nicely, could 
not, at that moment, be easily brought to believe in 
the reality of any Jacobite conspiracy. 

That Fuller’s plot is less celebrated than the Popish 
plot is the fault rather*of the historians than of 
Fuller, who did all that man could do to secure an 
eminent place among villains. Every person well 
read in history must have observed that depravity 
has its temporary modes, which come in and go out 
like modes of dress and upholstery. It may be 
doubted whether, in our country, any man ever, 
before the year 1678, invented and related on oath 
a circumstantial history, altogether fictitious, of a 
treasonable plot, for the purpose of making himself 
important by destroying men who had given him no 
provocation. But in the year 1678 this execrable 
crime became the fashion, and continued to be so 
during th@,twenty years which followed. Preachers 
designated" it as our peculiar national sin, and pro- 
phesied that it would draw on us some awful national 
judgment. hegislators proposed new punishments of 
terrible severity for this new atrocity.” It was not 
however found necessary to resost to those punish- 
ments. The fashion changed; and during the last 
century and a half there has perhaps not been a single 
instance of this partécular kind of wickedness. 

The explanation is simple. Oates was the founder 
of a school. His success pfoved that no romance is 
too wild to be received with faith by understandings 
which fear and hatred have disordered. His slanders 
were monstrous: but they were well timed: he spoke 
to a people made creduloug by their passions; and 
thus, by impudent and cruel lying, he raised himself 
in a week from beggary and obscurity to luxury, 
renown, and power. He had once eked out the small 
tithes of a miserable vicarage by stealing the pigs and 


* The history of an abertive ject will be found.in the Coin. 
attempt to legislate on this gsub- mons’ Journals of Prog. 
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fowls of his parishioners.* He was now lodged in a 
palace: he was followed by admiring crowds: he had 
at his mercy the estates and lives of Howards and 
Herberts. A crowd of imitators instantly appeared. 
It seemed that much more might be got, and that, 
much less was risked, by testifying to an Imaginary 
conspiracy than by robbing on the highway or clipping 
the coin. Accordingly the Bedloes, Dangertfields, 
Dugdales, Turberviles, made haste to transfer their 
industry to an employment at once more profitable 
and less perilous than any to which they were ac- 
customed. Till the dissolution of the Oxford Parlia- 
ment, Popish plots were the chief manufacture. Then, 
during.seven years, Whig plots were the only plots 
which paid. After the Revolution, Jacobite plots came 
in: but the public had become cautious; and, though 
the new false witnesses were in no respect less artful 
than their predecessors, they found much less encou- 
ragement. The history of the first great check given 
to the practices of this abandoned race of men well 
deserves to be circumstantially related. 

In 1689, and in the beginning of 1690, William 
Fuller had rendered to the government service such 
as the best governments sometimes require, and such 
as none but the worst men ever perform. His useful 
treachery had been rewarded by his employers, as was 
meet, with money and with contempt. Their liberality 
enabled him to live during some months like a fine 
gentleman. He called himself a Colonel, hired ser- 
vants, clothed them in gorgeous liveries, bought fine 
horses, lodged in Pall Mall, and showed his brazen 
forehead, overtopped by a wig worth fifty guineas, in 
the antechambers of the palace and in the stage box 
at the theatre. He even gave himself the airs of a 
favourite of royalty, and, as if he thought that William 
could not live without him, followed His Majesty first 


q * Nerth’s Exarien, 
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to Ireland, and then to the Congress of Princes at the 
Hague. The vagabond afterwards boasted that, at 
the Hague, he appeared with a retinue fit for an 
ambassador, that he gave ten guineas a week for an 
apartment, and that the ‘worst waistcoat which he 
condescended to wear was of silver stuff at forty 
shillings the yard. Such: profusion, of course, brought 
him to poverty. Soon after his return to England 
he took refuge from the bailiffs in Axe Yard, a place 
lying within the verge of Whitehall. His fortunes 
were desperate: he owed great sums: on the govern- 
ment he had no claim: his past services had been 
overpaid: no future service was to be expected from 
him: having appeared in the witness box as evidence 
for the Crown, he could no longer be of any use as 

a spy on the Jacobites; and by all men of virtue 
and honour, to whatever party they might belong, he 
was abhorred and shunned. 

Just at this time, when he was in the frame of 
mind in which men are open to the worst temptations, 
he feil in with the worst of tempters, in truth, with 
the Devil in human shape. ° Oates had obtained his 
liberty, his pardon, and a pension evhich made him a 
much richer man thane nineteen twentieths of the 
members of that profession of which he was the dis- 
grace. But he was still unsatisfied. He complained 
that he had now less than three hundred a year. In 
the golden days of the Plot He had been allowed three 
times as much, had been sumptuously lodged in the 
palace, had dined on plate, and had been clothed in 
silk, He clamoured for an increase of his stipend, 
Nay, he was even impudent enough to aspire to 
ecclesiastical preferment, and thought it hard that, 
while so many mitres were distributed, he could not 
get a deanery, a prebend, or even arectory. He missed 
no opportunity of urging his pretensions. He haunted 
the public offices and the lobbies of the Houses of 
Parliament. He might be seen and heard*every day, 
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hurrying, as fast as his uneven legs would carry him, 
between Charing Cross and Westminster Hall, puffing 
with haste and self importance, chattering about what 
he had done for the good cause, and reviling, in the 
style of the boatmen on tke river, all the statesmen 
and divines whom he suspected of doing him ill 
offices at Court, and keeping him back from a, bishop- 
ric. When he found that there was no hope for him 
in the Established Church, he turned to the Baptists. 
They, at first, received him very coldly; but he gave 
such touching accounts of the wonderful work of. 
grace which had been wrought in his soul, and vowed 
so solemnly, before J ehovah and the holy angels, to 
be thenceforth a burning and shining light, that it 
was difficult for simple ‘and well meaning people to 
think him altogether insincere. He mourned, he 
said, like a turtle. On one Lord’s day he thought he 
should have died ‘of grief at being shut out from 
fellowship with the saints. He was at length admitted 
tocommunion: but, before he had been a year among 
his new friends, they discovered his true character, 
and solemnly cast him out asa hypocrite. Thence- 
forth he became the mortal enemy of the leading 
Baptists, and persecuted thena with the same treach- 
ery, the same mendacity, the same effrontery, the 
same black malice, which had,emany years before, 
wrought the destruction of more celebrated victims. 
Those who had lately been edified by his account of 
his blessed experiences stood aghast to hear him 
crying out that he would be revenged, that revenge 
was God’s own sweet morsel, that the wretches whe 
had excommunicated him should be ruined, that they 
should be forced to fly their country, that they should 
be stripped to the last shilling. His designs were at 
length frustrated by a righteous decree of the Court 
of Chancery, a decree which would have left a deep 
stain on the character of an ordinary man, but which 
makes no perceptible addition to the infamy of Titus 
( 
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Oates.* Through all changes, however, he was 
surrounded by a small knot of hotheaded and foul- 
mouthed agitators, who, abhorred and despised. by 
every respectable Whig, yet called themselves Whigs, 
and thought themselves mjured because they were 
not rewarded for scurrility and slander with the 
best places under the Crown. . 

In 1691, Titus, in order to be near the focal point 
of politica] intrigue and faction, had taken a house 
within the precinct of Whitehall. To this house 
Fuller, who lived hard by, found admission. The 
evil work, which had been begun in him, when he 
was still a child, by the memoirs of Dangerfield, was 
now completed by the conversation of Oates. The 
Salamanca Doctor was, as a witness, no longer for- 
midable; but he was impelled, partly by the savage 
malignity which he felt towards all whom he consi- 
dered as his enemies, and partly ty mere monkeylike 
restlessness and love of mischief, to do, through the 
instrumentality of others, what he could no longer do 
in person. In Fuller-he had found the corrupt heart, ° 
the ready tongue, and the unabashed front, which are 
the first qualifications for the offiee of a false accuser. 
A friendship, if that werd may.be so used, sprang up 
between the pair. Oates opened his house and even 
his purse to Fuller. The veteran sinner, both di- 
rectly and through the agency of his dependents, in- 
timated to the novice tha? nothing made a man so 
important.as the discovering of a plot, and that these 
were times when a young fellow who would stick at 
nothing and fear nobody: might: do wonders. The 
Revolution, — such was the, language constantly held 
by Titus and. his parasites,— had produced little good. 
The brisk boys of Shaftesbury had not been recom- 
pensed according to their merits. Even the Doctor,— 
such was the ingratitude of men,—- was looked on 

* North's Examen ; Ward’s London Spy; Crosby’s English 
Baptista, vol. iii, chap. 2. ° 
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coldly at the new Court. Tory rogues sate at the 
council board, and were admitted to the royal closet. 
It would be a noble feat to bring their necks to the 
block. Above all, it would be delightful to see Not- 
tingham’s long solemn facé on Tower Hill. For the 
hatred with which these bad men regarded Notting- 
ham had no bounds, and was probably excited less 
by his political opinions, in which there was doubt- 
less much to condemn, than by his moral character, in 
which the closest scrutiny will detect little that is not 
deserving of approbation. Oates, with the authority 
which experience and success entitle a preceptor 
to assume, read his pupil a lecture on the art of 
bearing false witness. ‘You ought,” he said, with 
many oaths and curses, “to have made more, much 
more, out of what you heard and saw at Saint Ger- 
mains, Never was there a finer foundation for a 
plot. But you are a fool: you are a coxcomb: I 
could beat you: I would not have done so. I used 
to go to Charles and tell him his own. [I called Lau- 
derdale names to his face. I made Kixg, Ministers, 
Lords, Commons, afraid of me. But you young men 
have no spirit.” Jeuller was greatly edified by these 
exhortations. It was, however, hinted to him by 
some of his associates that, if he meant to take up 
the trade of swearing away lives, he would do well 
not to show himself so often at coffeehouses in the 
company of Titus. ‘The Doctor,” said one of the 
gang, “is an excellent person, and has done great 
things in his time: but many people are prejudiced 
against him ; and, if you are really going to discover 
a plot, the less you are,seen with him the better.” 
Fuller accordingly ceased to appear in Oates’s train at 
public places, but still continued to receive his great 
master’s instructions in private. 

To do Fuller justice, he seems not to have taken 
up the trade of a false witness till he could no longer 
support himself by begging or swindling. He lived 
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for a time on the charity df the Queen. He then 
levied contributions by pretending to be one of the 
noble family of Sidney. He wheedled Tillotson out 
of some money, and requited the good Archbishop’s 
kindness by passing himself off as His Grace’s fa- 
vourite nephew. But in the autumn of 1691 all 
these shifts were exhausted. After lying in several 
spunging houses, Fuller was at length lodged in the 
King’s Bench prison, and he now thought if time to 
announce that he had discovered a plot.* 

He addressed himself first to Tillotson and Port- 
land: but both Tillotson and Portland soon perceived 
that he was lying. What be said was, however, re- 
ported to the King, who, as might have been ex- 
pected, treated the information and the informer 
with cold contempt. All that remained was to try 
whether a flame could be raised in the Parliament. 

Soon after the Houses met, Fyller petitioned the 
Commons to hear what he had to say, and promised 
to make wonderful disclosures. He was brought 
from his prison to the bar of the House; and he 
there repeated a long romance. James, he said, had 
delegated the regal authority to six commissioners, 
of whom Halifax was first. More than fifty lords 
and gentlemen had signed an address to the French 
King, imploring him to make a great effort for the 
restoration of the House of Stuart. Fuller declared 
that he had seen this address, and recounted many 
of the names appended to it. ‘Some members made 
severe remarks on the improbability of the story and 
on the character of the witness. He is, it was said, 
one of the greatest rogues on the face of the earth ; 
and he tells such things as*could scarcely be credited 
if they were told by an angel from heaven. Fuller 
audaciously pledged himself to bring proofs which 
would satisfy the most incredulous. He was, he 

* The history of this part of Fuller’s life I have taken from his 
own narrative, e ® 
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averred, in communicatién with some agents of James. 
Those persons were ready to make reparation to their 
country. Their testimony would be decisive; for they 
were in possession of documentary evidence which 
would confound the guilty. They held back only 
because they saw some of the traitors high in office and 
near the royal person, and were afraid of incurring 
the enmity of men so powerful and so wicked. Fuller 
ended by asking for a sum of money, and by assuring 
the Commons that he would lay it out to good ac- 
count.* Had his impudent request been granted, he 
would probably have paid his debts, obtained his 
liberty, and absconded: but the House very wisely 
insisted on seeing his witnesses first. He then began 
to shuffle. The gentlemen were on the Continent, 
and could not come over without passports. Pass- 
ports were delivered to him: but he complained that 
they were insufficient. At length the Commons, fully 
determined to get at the truth, presented an address 
requesting the King to send Fuller a blank safe con- 
_duct in the largest terms.t The safe conduct was 
sent. Six weeks passed, and nothing was heard of 
the witnesses. The friends of the lords and gentlemen 
who had been accus@éd represented strongly that the 
House ought not to separate for the summer without 
coming to some decision on charges so grave. Fuller 
was ordered to attend. He pleaded sickness, and 
asserted, not for the first tyme, that the Jacobites had 
poisoned him. But all his plans were confounded 
by the laudable promptitude and vigour with which ~ 
the Commons acted. A Committee was sent to his 
bedside, with orders to ascertain whether he really 
had any witnesses, and where those witnesses resided. 
The members who were deputed for this purpose 
went to the King’s Bench prison, and found him 
suffering under a disorder, produced, in all proba- 


* Commons’ Journals, Dec, 2. + Commons’ Journals, Jan. & 
and 9. 1691; Grey's Debates. 1693; @rey’s Debates. 
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a 
bility, by some emetic which he had swallowed for 
the purpose of deceiving them. In answer to their 
questions, he said that two of his witnesses, Delaval 
and Hayes, were in England, and were lodged at the 
house of a Roman Catholic apothecary in Holborn. 
The Commons, as soon as the Committee had re- 
ported, sent some members to the house which he 
had indicated. That house and all the neighbouring 
houses were searched. Delava] and Hayes were not 
to be found; nor had anybody in the vicinity ever 
seen such men or heard of them. The House, there- 
fore, on the last day of the session, just before Black 
Rod knocked at the door, unanimously resolved that 
William Fuller was a cheat and a false accuser; that 
he had insulted the Government and the Parliament, 
that he had calumniated honourable men; and that 
an address should be carried up to the throne, re 
questing that he might be prosecuted for his villany.* 
He was consequently tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to fine, imprisonment, and the pillory. The exposure, 
more terrible than death to a mind not lost to all 
sense of shame, he undetwent with a hardihood 
worthy of his two favourite modes, Dangerfield and 
Oates. He had the impudence to persist, year after 
year, in affirming that he had fallen a victim to the 
machinations of the late King, who had spent six 
thousand pounds in order to ruin him. Delaval and 
Hayes—so this fable ran-+-had been instructed by 
James in. person. They had, in obedience to his 
orders, induced Fuller to pledge hfs word for their 
appearance, and had then absented themselves, and 
left him expused to the tesentment of the House of 
Commons.f The story had the reception which it 
deserved; and Fuller sank into an obscurity from 


* Commons’ Journals, Feb. 22, the late King James and others 
23, and. 24. 1691. to his greatest Friends in Eng- 
¢ Fuller's Original Letéers of land. 9 
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which he twice or thrice, at long intervals, again 
emerged for a moment into infamy. 

On the twenty-fourth of February 1692, about an 
Clore ofthe Dour after the Commons had voted Fuller 
ein oiting @0 impostor, they were summoned to the 
tre Siinsie. chamber of the Lords. The King thanked 
oes the Houses for their loyalty and liberality, 
informed them that he must soon set out for the 
Continent, and commanded them to adjourn them- 
selves. He gave his assent on that day to many bills, 
public and private: but when the title of one bill, 
which had passed the Lower House without a single 
division and the Upper House without a single pro- 
test, had Been read by the Clerk of the Crown, the 
Clerk of the Parliaments answered, according to the 
ancient form, that the King and the Queen would con- 
sider of the matter. Those words had very rarely been 
pronounced beforee the accession of William. They 
have been pronounced only once since his death. 
But by him the power of putting a Veto on laws which 
* had been passed by the Estates of the Realm was used 
on several important occasions. His detractors truly 
asserted that he rgjected a greater number of im- 
portant bills than all the Kings of the House of Stuart 
put together, and most absurdly inferred that the 
sense of the Estates of the Realm was much less 
respected by him than by his uncles and his grand- 
father. A judicious student of history will have no 
difficulty in discovering why William repeatedly ex- 
ercised a prerogative to which his predecessors very 
seldom had recourse, and which his successors have 
suffered to fall into utter deguetude. 

His predecessors passéd laws easily because they 
broke laws easily. Charles the First gave his assent 
to the Petition of Right, and immediately violated 
every clause of that great statute. Charles the 
Second gave his assent te an Act which provided that 
a Parliamept should be held at least once in three 
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years: but when he died the country had been near 
four years without a Parliament. The laws which 
abolished the Court of High Commission, the laws 
which instituted the Sacramental Test, were passed 
without the smallest difficulty: but they did not 
prevent James the Second from reestablishing the 
Court of High Commission, and from filling the 
Privy Council, the public offices, the courts of justice, 
and the municipal corporations with persons who had 
never taken the Test. Nothing could be more na- 
tural than that a King should not think it worth 
while to refuse his assent to a statute with which 
he could dispense whenever he thought fit. 

The situation of William was very different. He 
could not, like those who had ruled before him, pass 
an Act in the spring and violate it in the summer. 
He had, by assenting to the Bill of Rights, solemnly 
renounced the dispensing power; and he was re- 
strained, by prudence as well as by conscience and 
honour, from breaking the compact under which he 
held his crown. A law might be personally offensive © 
to him: it might appear to him to be pernicious to 
his people: but, as soon as he had passed it, it was, 
in his eyes, a sacred» thing. He had therefore a 
motive, which preceding Kings had not, for pausing 
before he passed such a law. They gave their word 
readily, because they had no scruple about breaking 
it. He gave his word slowly, because he never failed 
to keep it. 

But his situation, though it differed widely from 
that of the princes of the House of Stuart, was not 
precisely that of the princes of the House of Bruns- 
wick. <A prince of the House of Brunswick is guided, 
as to the use of every royal prerogative,. by the advice 
of a responsible ministry; and this ministry must be 
taken from the party which predominates in the two 
Houses, or, at least, in the Lower House. It is 
hardly possible to cdnceive circumstances in which a 
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Sovereign so situated can refuse to assent to a bill 
which has been approved by both branches of the 
legislature. Such a refusal would necessarily imply 
one of two things, that the Sovereign acted in opposi- 
tion to the advice of the miaistry, or that the ministry 
was at issue, on a question of vital ‘importance, with 
a, majority both of the Commons and of the Lords. 
On either supposition the country ‘would be in a 
most critical state, in a state which, if long continued, 
must end in a revolution. But in the earlier part of 
the reign of William there was no ministry. The 
heads of the executive departments had not been 
appointed exclusively from either party. Some were 
zealous Whigs, others zealous Tories. The most en- 
lightened statesmen did not hold it to be unconsti- 
tutional that the King should exercise his highest 
prerogatives on the most important occasions with- 
out any other guidance than that of his own judg- 
ment. His refusal, therefore, to assent to a bill 
which had passed both Houses indicated, not, as a 
‘ similar refusal would now indicate, that the whole 
machinery of government was in a state of fearful 
disorder, but merely that there was a difference of 
opinion between him and the two other branches of 
the legislature as to the expediency of a particular 
law. Such a difference of opinien might exist, and, 
as we shall hereafter see, actually did exist, at a time 
when he was, not merely on friendly, but on most 
affectionate terms with the Estates of the Realm. - 
The circumstances under which he used his Veto 
for the first time have never yet been correctly stated. 
A well meant but unskilful attempt had been made 
to complete a reform which the Bill of Rights had 
left impertect. ‘That great law had deprived the 
Crown of the power of arbitrarily removing the 
Judges, but had not made them entirely independent. 
They were remunerated partly, by. fees and partly by 
salaries, Over the fees the King:had no control: but 
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the salaries he had full power to reduce or to with- 
hold. That William had ever abused this power was 
not pretended: but it was undoubtedly a power which 
no prince ought to possess; and this was the sense of 
both Houses. A bill was therefore brought in by 
which a salary of a thousand a year was strictly 
secured to each of the twelve Judges, Thus far all 
was well. But unfortunately the salaries were made & 
charge on the hereditary revenue. No such proposi- 
tion would now be entertained by the House of Com- 
mons, without the royal consent previously signified 
by~@, Privy Councillor. But this wholesome rule had 
not then been established; and William could defend 
the proprietary rights of the Crown only’by putting 
his negative on the bill. At the time there was, as 
far as can now be ascertained, no outcry. Even the 
Jacobite libellers were almost silent. It was not till 
the provisions of the bill had been forgotten, and till 
nothing but its title was remembered, that William 
was accused of having been influenced by a wish to 


keep the judges in a state of dependence.” 


* Burnet (ii. 86.). Burnet 
had evidently forgotten what the 
bill contained. Ralph knew no- 
thing about it but what he had 
learned from Burnet. ..I have 
scarcely scen any allusion to the 
subject in any of the numerous 
Jacobite lampoons of that day. 
But there is a remarkable passage 
in a pamphlet which appeared 
towards the close of William’s 
reign, and which is entitled The 
Art of Governing by Parties. 
The writer says, “ We still want 
an Act to ascertain some fund 
for the salaries of the judges; 
and there was a bill, since the 
Revolution, past both Houses of 
Parliament to this purpose: but 
whether it was for being any 
way defective or otherwise that 


His Majesty refused to assent to 
it, I cannot remember, But I 
know the reason satisfied me at 
that time. And I make no 
doubt but he'll consent to any 
goud bill of this nature whenever 
tis offered.” These words con- 
vinced me that the bill was open 
to some grave objection which 
did not appear in the title, and 
which no historian had noticed. 
I found among “the archives of 
the House of Lords the origina! 
%parchment, endorsed with the 
words “De Roy et La Royne 
saviseront ;” and it was clear 
at the first glance what the ob- 
jection was, 

There is a hiatus in that part of 
Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary which 
relates to this matser. “The King,” 
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The Houses broke up; and the King prepared to 
set out for the Continent. Before his de- 
parture he made some changes in his 
household and in several departments of 
the government, changes, chowever, which did not 
indicate a very decided preference for either of the 
great political parties. Rochester was sworn of the 
Council. It is probable that he had earned this mark 
of royal favour by taking the Queen’s side in the 
unhappy dispute between her and her sister. Pem- 
broke took charge of the Privy Seal, and was suc- 
ceeded at the Board of Admiralty by Charles Lord 
Cornwallis, a moderate Tory: Lowther accepted a 
seat at the same board, and was succeeded at the 
Treasury by Sir Edward Seymour. Many Tory 
country gentlemen, who had looked on Seymour as 
their leader in the war against placemien and Dutch- 
men, were moved te indignation by learning that he 
had become a courtier. ‘They remembered that he 
had voted for a Regency, that he had taken the oaths 
‘with no good grace, and that he had spoken with 
little respect of the Soveréign whom he was now ready 
to serve for the sake of emoluments hardly worthy 
of the acceptance of a man of his wealth and parlia- 
inentary interest. It was strange that the haughtiest 
of human beings should be theymeanest, that one 
who seemed to reverence nothing on earth but him- 
self should abase himself for the sake of quarter day, 
About such reflections he troubled himself very little. 
He found, however, that there was one disagreeable 


Ministerial 
changes in 
England. 


he wrote, “passed ten public 


bills and thirty-four private ones;- 


” 


and rejected that of the 

As to the present practice of 
the House of Commons in such 
cuses, see Hatsell’s valuable work, 
ii. 356. I quote the edition of 
1818. Hatsell says that many 
bills which affect the interest of 





the Crown may be brought in 
without any signification of the 
royal consent, and that it is 
enough if the consent be signi- 
fied on the second reading, or 
even later; but that, in a proceed- 
ing which affects the hereditary 
revenue, the consent must be 
signitied iu the earliest stage. 
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circumstance connected with his new office. At the 
Board of Treasury he must sit below the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The First Lord, Godolphin, was 
a peer of the realm; and his right to precedence, 
according to the rules of+the heralds, could not be 
questioned. But everybody knew who was the first 
of English commoners. What was Richard Hampden 
that he should take place of a Seymour, of the head 
of the Seymours? With much difficulty, the dispute 
was compromised. Many concessions were made to 
Sir Edward’s punctilious pride. He was sworn of 
the Council. He was appointed one of the Cabinet. 
The King took him by the hand and presented him 
to the Queen. “I bring you,” said William, “a 
gentleman who will in my absence be a valuable 
friend.” In this way Sir Edward was so much soothed 
and flattered that he ceased to insist on his right to 
thrust himself between the First ord and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

In the same Commission of Treasury in which the 
name of Seymour appeared, appeared also the name 
of a much younger politician, who had, during the 
late session, raised himself to high distinction in the 
House of Commons, Charles Montague. This ap- 
pointment gave great satisfaction to the Whigs, in 
whose esteem Montague now stood higher than thei 
veteran chiefs Sacheverell and Powle, and was indeed 
second to Somers alone. - 

Sidney delivered up the seals which he had held 
during more than a year, and was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Some months elapsed before 
the place which he had quitted was filled up; and 
curing this interval the whole business which had 
ordinarily been divided between two Secretaries of 
State was transacted by Nottingham.” 


* The history of these minis- and from Narcissus Luttrell’s 
terial arrangements I have taken Diary for that month. Two or 
chiefly from the London Gazette three slight tovghes are from 
of March 3. and March 7, 169}, contemporary pamphlets. 
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While these arrangements were in progress, events 
Minwterian 22 taken place in a distant part of the 
changes in island, which were not, till after the lapse 

' of many months, known in the best in 
formed circles of London,: but which gradually ob- 
tained a fearful notoriety, and which, after the lapse 
of more than a hundred and sixty years, are never 
mentioned without horror. 

Soon after the Estates of Scotland had separated 
in the autumn of 1690, a change was made in the 
administration of that kingdom. William was not 
satisfied with the way in which he had been repre- 
sented in the Parliament House. He thought that 
the rabbled curates had been hardly treated. He 
had very reluctantly suffered the law which abolished 
patronage to be touched with his sceptre. But what 
especially displeased him was that tne Acts which 
established a new ecclesiastical polity had not been 
accompanied by an Act granting liberty of conscience 
to those who were attached to the old ecclesiastical 
polity. He had directed his Commissicner Melville 
to obtain for the Episcopalians of Scotland an indul- 
gence similar to that which Dissenters enjoyed in 
England.* But the Presbyter:an preachers were loud 
and vehement against lenity to Amalekites. Melville, 
with useful talents, and perhaps -vith fair intentions, 
had neither large views nor an intrepid spirit. He 
shrank from uttering a wurd so hateful to the theo- 
logical demagogues of his country as Toleration. By 
obsequiously humouring their prejudices he quelled 
the clamour which was rising at Edinburgh; but the 
effect of his timid caution was that a far more for- 
midable clamour soon rose in the south of the island 
against the bigotry of the schismatics who domineered 
in the north, and against the pusillanimity of the 
government which had not dared to withstand that 


«* William to Melville May 22, 1690. 
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bigotry. On this subject the High Churchman and 
the Low Churchman were of one mind, or rather the 
Low Churchman was the more angry of the two. A 
man like South, who had during many years been 
predicting that, if ever the Puritans ceased to be 
oppressed, they would become oppressors, was at heart 
not ill pleased to see his prophecy fulfilled. But in a 
man like Burnet, the great object of whose life had 
been to mitigate the animosity which the ministers 
of the Anglican Church felt towards the Presbyte- 
rians, the intolerant conduct of the Presbyterians 
could awaken no feeling but indignation, shame, and 
grief, There was, therefore, at the English Court 
nobody to speak a good word for Melville. It was 
impossible that in such circumstances he should re- 
main at the head of the Scottish administration. He 
was, however, gently let down from his high position. 
He continued during more than a year to be Secre- 
tary of State: but another Secretary was appointed, 
who was to reside near the King, and to have the 
chief directien of affairs. The new Prime Minister 
for Scotland was the able, eléquent, and accomplished 
Sir John Dalrymple. His father, éhe Lord President 
of the Court of Session,ehad lately been raised to the 
peerage by the title of Viscount Stair; and Sir John 
Dalrymple was consequently, according to the an- 
cient usage of Scotland, designated as the Master of 
Stair. In a few months Mélville resigned his secre- 
taryship, and accepted an office of some dignity and 


emolument, but of no political impertance.* 
e 


* See the preface to the Leven 
and Melville Papers. I have 
given what I believe to be a true 
explanation of Burnet’s hostility 
to Melville. Melville’s descen- 
dant, who has deserved well of 
all students of history by the 
diligence and fidelity with which 
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he has performed his editorial 
d&ties, thinks that Burnet’s judg- 
ment was blinded by zeal for 
Prelacy and hatred of Presby- 
terianism. This accusation will 
surprise and amuse English High 
Churchmen. 
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| The Lowlands of Scotland were, during the year 
State ofthe Which followed the parliamentary session 
Highlands, of 1690, as quiet as they had ever been 
within the memory of man: but the state of the 
Highlands caused much anxiety to the government. 
The civil war in that wild region, after it had ceased 
to flame, had continued during some time to smoulder. 
At length, early in the year 1691, the rebel chiefs 
informed the Court of Saint Germains that, pressed 
as they were on every side, they could hold out no 
longer without succour from France. James had 
sent them a small quantity of meal, brandy, and 
tobacco, and had frankly told them that he could do 
nothing more. Money was so scarce among them 
that six hundred pounds sterling would have been a 
most acceptable addition to their funds: but even 
such a sum he was unable to spare. He could 
scarcely, in such crrcumstances, expect them to defend 
his cause against a government which had a regular 
army and a large revenue. He therefore informed 
them that he should not take it ill of them if they 
made their peace with*the new dynasty, provided 
always that they were prepared to rise in insurrection 
as soon as he should call on them to do so.* 
Meanwhile it had been determined at Kensington, 
in spite of the opposition of the Master of Stair, to 
try the plan which Tarbet had recommended two 
years before, and which, if it had been tried when he 
recommended it, would probably have prevented much 
bloodshed and cénfusion. It was resolved that twelve 
or fifteen:thousand pounds should be laid out in 
quieting the Highlands. This was a mass of treasure 
which to an inhabitant of Appin or Lochaber seemed 
almost fabulous, and which indeed bore a greater 
proportion to the income of Keppoch or Glengarry 
than fifteen hundred thousand pounds bore to the 


4 * Life of James, ii, 768, 469. 
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income of Lord Bedford or Lord Devonshire. The 
sum was ample; but the King was not fortunate in 
the choice of an agent.” 

John Earl of Breadalbane, the head of a younger 
branch of the great house of Campbell, presaatbane 
ranked high among the petty princes of Ore rre ten 
the mountains. He could bring seventeen ‘rebels. 

. hundred claymores into the field; and, ten years 
before the Revolution, he had actually marched into 
the Lowlands with this great force for the purpose of 
supporting the prelatical tyranny.t In those days he 
had affected zeal for monarchy and episcopacy: but 
in truth he cared for no government and po religion. 
He seems to have united two different sets of vices, 
the growth of two different regions, and of two 
different stages in the progress of society. In his 
castle among the hills he had learned the barbarian 
pride and ferocity of a Highland chief. In the 
Council Chamber at Edinburgh he had contracted the 
deep taint of treachery and corruption. After the |. 
Revolution de had, like too many of his fellow nobles, 
joined and betrayed every ‘party in turn, had sworn 
fealty to William and Mary, andehad plotted against 
them. To trace all the turns and doublings of his 
course, during the year 1689 and the earlier part of' 
1690, would be wearisome.t That course became 
somewhat less tortuous when the battle of the Boyne 
had cowed the spirit of the Jacobites. It now seemed 
probable that the Earl would be a loyal subject of 
their Majesties, till some great disaster should befall 
them. Nobody who knew him could tru&t him: but 
few Scottish statesmen ‘could then be trusted; and 
yet Scottish statesmen must be employed. His posi- 


* Burnet, ii. 88.; Master of 23. 1689; The Master of Stair 
Stair to Breadalbane, Dec. 2. to Melville, Aug. 16. 1689; Car- 
1691. dross to Melville, Sept. 9. 1689; 

ft Burnet, i. 418, Balcarras’s Memoirs ; ; Annan- 

t Crawford tc Melville, July dale’s Confession, Rug. 14, 1690, 
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tion and connections marked him out a8 a man who 
might, if he would, do much towards the work of 
quieting the Highlands; and his interest seemed to 
be a guarantee for his zeal. He had, as he declared 
with every appearance of truth, strong personal reasons 
for wishing to see tranquillity restored. His domains 
were so situated that, while the civil war lasted, his 
vassals could not tend their herds or sow their oats in 
peace. His lands were daily ravaged: his cattle were 
daily driven away: one of his houses had been burnt 
down. It was probable, therefore, that he would do 
his best to put an end to hostilities.* 

He was accordingly commissioned to treat with the 
Jacobite chiefs, and was entrusted with the money 
which was to be distributed among them. He in- 
vited them to a conference at his residence in Glen- 
orchy. They came: but the treaty’ went on very 
slowly. Every head of a tribe asked for a larger 
share of the English gold than was to be obtained. 
Breadalbane was suspected of intending to cheat both 
the King and the clans. The dispute .between the 
rebels and the government was complicated with an- 
other dispute still more embarrassing. The Camerons 
and Macdonalds were really at war, not with William, 
but with Mac Callum More; and no arrangement to 
which Mac Callum More was notea party could really 
produce tranquillity. A grave question therefore 
arose, whether the money entrusted to Breadalbane 
should be paid directly to the discontented chiefs, or 
should be employed to satisfy the claims which Ar- 
gyle had tpon them. The shrewdness of Lochiel 
and the arrogant pretensions of Glengarry contributed 
to protract the discussions. But no Celtic potentate 
was so impracticable as Macdonald of Glencoe, known 
among the mountains by the hereditary appellation 
of Mac Ian.t 


* Breadalbane to Melville, { The Master of Stair to Ha- 
Sept. 17. 1696 milton, Aug. ¥. 1691; Hill to 
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Mac Ian dwelt in the mcuth of a ravine situated 
not far from the southern shore of Loch- 
leven, an arm of the sea which deeply in- 
dents the western coast of Scotland, and separates 
Argyleshire from Invernesshire. Near his house 
were two or three small hamlets inhabited by his 
tribe. The whole population which he governed was 
not supposed to exceed two hundred souls. In the 
neighbourhood of the little cluster of villages was 
some copsewood and some pasture land: but a little 
further up the defile no sign of population or of 
fruitfulness was to be seen. In the Guelic tongue, 
Glencoe signifies the Glen of Weeping: and in truth 
that pass is the most dreary and melancholy of all 
the Scottish passes, the very Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Mists and storms brood over it through the 
greater part df the finest summer; and even on those 
rare days when the sun is bright, and when there is 
no cloud in the sky, the impression made by the 
landscape is sad and awful. The path lies along a 
stream whech issues from the most sullen and gloomy" 
of mountain pools. Hugt® precipices of naked stone 
frown on both sides. Even in July the streaks of 
snow may often be discerned in the rifts near the 
summits. All down the sides of the crags heaps of 
ruin mark the headlong paths of the torrents. Mile 
after mile the traveller looks in vain for the smoke 
of one hut, or for one hurfian form wrapped in a plaid, 
and listens in vain for the bark of a shepherd’s dog, 
or the bleat of a lamb. Mile after mile the only 
sound that indicates life is the faint cry of a bird of 
prey from some storm beaten pinnacle of rock. The 
progress of civilisation, which has turned so many 
wastes into fields yellow with harvests or gay with 
apple blossoms, has only made Glencoe more deso- 
late. All the science and industry of a peaceful age 


Melville, June 26. 1g§91; The Aug. 24. 1691. 
Master of Stair to Breadalbane, r 


Glencoe. 
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can extract nothing valuable from that wilderness: 
but, in an age of violence and rapine, the wilderness 
itself was valued on account of the shelter which it 
afforded to the plunderer and his plunder. Nothing 
could be more natural than‘ that the clan to which 
this rugged desert belonged should have been noted 
for predatory habits. For, among the Highlanders 
generally, to rob was thought at least as honourable 
an employment as to cultivate the soil; and, of all 
the Highlanders, the Macdonalds of Glencoe had the 
least productive soil, and the most convenient and 
secure den of robbers. Successive governments had 
tried to punish this wild race: but no large force had 
ever been employed for that purpose; and a small 
force was easily resisted or eluded by men familiar 
with every recess and every outlet of the natural 
fortress in which they had been born and bred. The 
people of Glencoe would probably have been less 
troublesome neighbours if they had lived among 
their own kindred. But they were an outpost of the 


‘Clan Donald, separated from every other~branch of 


their own family, and almost surrounded by the do- 
mains of the hostiles race of Diarmid.* They were 
impelled by hereditary enmity, as well as by want, 
to live at the expense of the tribe of Campbell. 
Breadalbane’s property had suffered greatly from 
their depredations; and he was not of a temper to 
forgive such injuries. Whftn, therefore, the Chief of 
Glencoe made his appearance at the congress in 


* “The real truth is, they in England. Several govern- 
were a branch of the Macdonalds mezx.ts desired to bring them to 
(who were a brave courageous , justice: but their country was 
people always), seated among the inaccessible to small parties.” 
Campbells, who (I mean the See Animpartial Account ofsome 
Glencoe men) are all Papists, if of the Transactions in Scotland 
they have any religion, were al- concerning the Earl of Breadal- 
ways counted a people much bane, Viscount and Master of 
given to rapine and plunder, or Stair, Glenco Men, &c., London, 
sorners as we Call it, and much 1695. , 
of a piece with y6ar highwaymen 
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Glenorchy, he was ungraciously received. The Earl, 
who ordinarily bore himself with the solemn dignity 
of a Castilian grandee, forgot, in his resentment, his 
wonted gravity, forgot his public character, forgot 
the laws of hospitality, and, with angry reproaches 
and menaces, demanded reparation for the herds 
which had been driven from his lands by Mac Ian’s 
followers. Mac Ian was seriously apprehensive of 
some personal outrage, and was glad to get safe back 
to his own glen.* His pride had been wounded; and 
the promptings of interest concurred with those of 
pride. As the head of a people who lived by pillage, 
he had strong reasons for wishing that the country 
might continue to be in a perturbed state? He had 
little chance of receiving one guinea of the money 
which was to be distributed among the malecontents. 
For his share *of that money would scarcely meet 
Breadalbane’s demands for compeasation; and there 
could be little doubt that, whoever might be unpaid, 
Breadalbane would take care to pay himself. Mac 
Ian therefore did his best to dissuade his allies from 
accepting terms from which® he could himself expect 
no benefit; and his influence was not small. His 
own vassals, indeed, were few in number: but he 
came of the best blood of the Highlands: he kept up 
a close connection with his more powerful kinsmen ; 
nor did they like him the less because he was a 
robber; for he never robbed them; and that robbery, 
merely as robbery, was a wicked and disgraceful 
act, had never entered into the mind of any Celtic 
chief. Mac Ian was therefore held in kigh esteem 
by the confederates. His age was venerable: his 
aspect was majestic; and hé possessed in large mea~ 
sure those intellectual qualities which, in rude so- 
cieties, give men an ascendency over their fellows. 
Breadalbane found himself, at every step of the nego- 


* Report of the Commissioners, signed at Holyrood, June 20. 
1695. ® 
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tiation, thwarted by the arts of his old enemy, and 
abhorred the name of Glencoe more and more every 
day.” 

But the government did not trust solely to Brea- 
dalbane’s diplomatic skill. . The authorities at Edin- 
burgh put forth a proclamation exhorting the clans 
to submit to King William and Queen Mary, and 
offering pardon to every rebel who, on or before the 
thirty-first of December 1691, should swear to live 
peaceably under the government of their Majesties. 
It was announced that those who should hold out 
after that day would be treated as enemies and 
traitors.| Warlike preparations were made, which 
showed that the threat was meant in earnest. The 
Highlanders were alarmed, and, though the pecuniary 
terms had not been satisfactorily settled, thought it 
prudent to give the pledge which was demanded of 
them. No chief, indeed, was willing to set the ex- 
ample of submission. Glengarry blustered, and pre- 
tended to fortify his house.t ‘I will not,” said Lo- 
chiel, “break the ice. That is a point of honour 
with me. But my tacksmen and people may use 
their freedom.”§ His tacksmen and people under- 
stood him, and repaired by hnndreds to the Sheriff 
to take the oaths. The Macdonalds of Sleat, Clan- 
ronald, Keppoch, and even Glengarry, imitated the 
Camerons; and the chiefs, after trying to outstay 
each other as long as they durst, imitated their 
vassals. 

The thirty-first’ of December arrived; and still the 
Macdonalds»of Glencoe had not come in. The punc- 
tilious pride of Mac Ian wa$ doubtless gratified by 
the thought that he had continued to defy the go- 


* Gallienus Redivivus; Bur- { Hill to Melville, May 15 
net, ii. 88.; Report of the Com- 1691. 
. mission of 1695. § Hill to Melville, June 3 
t Report of the Glencoe Com- 1691. 
mission, 1695. ¢ _ 
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vernment after the boastful Glengarry, the ferocious 

Keppoch, the magnanimous Lochiel had yielded: 

but he bought his gratification dear. 

At length, on the thirty-first of December, he re- 
paired to Fort William, accompanied by his principal 
vassals, and offered to take the oaths. To his dis- 
may, he found that there was in the fort no person 
competent to administer them. Colonel Hill, the 
Governor, was not a magistrate; nor was’ there any 
magistrate nearer than Inverary. Mac Ian, now fully 
sensible of the folly of which he had been guilty in 
postponing to the very last moment an act on which 
his life and his estate depended, set off far Inverary 
in great distress. He carried with him a letter from 
Hill to the Sheriff of Argyleshire, Sir Colin Campbell 
of Ardkinglass, a respectable gentleman, who, in the 
late reign, had suffered severely for his Whig prin- 
ciples. In this letter the Colonel’ expressed a good- 
natured hope that, even out of season, a lost sheep, 
and so fine a lost sheep, would be gladly received. 
Mac Ian made all the haste in his power, and did not 
stop even at his own house, though it lay nigh to the 
road. But in that age a journey through Argyle- 
shire in the depth ofe winter was necessarily slow. 
The old man’s progress up steep mountains and along 
boggy valleys was obstructed by snow storms; and it 
was not till the sixth of January that he presented 
himself before the Sheriff At Inverary. The Sheriff 
hesitated. His power, he said, was limited by the 
terms of the proclamation; and he did not see how 
he could swear a rebel who had not subnfitted within 
the prescribed time. ac Jan begged earnestly and 
with tears that he might be sworn. His people, he 
said, would follow his example. If any of them 
proved refractory, he would himself send the re- 
cusant to prison, or ship him off for Flanders. J1is 
entreaties and Hill’s letter overcame Sir Colin’s 
scruples. The oath’ was administered; amd a certi- 
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ficate was transmitted to the Council at Edinburgh, 
setting forth the special circumstances which had in- 
duced the Sheriff to do what he knew not to be 
strictly regular.* 

The news that Mac Ian had not submitted within 
the prescribed time was received with cruel joy by 
three powerful Scotchmen who were then at the 
English Court. Breadalbane had gone up to London 
at Christmas in order to give an account of his 
stewardship. There he met his kinsman Argyle. 
Argyle was, in personal qualities, one of the most 
insignificant of the long line of nobles who have 
borne that great name. He was the descendant of 
eminent men, and the parent of eminent men. He 
was the grandson of one of the ablest of Scottish poli- 
ticians; the son of one of the bravest and most true- 
hearted of Scottish patriots; the fathér of one Mac 
Callum More renowned as a warrior and as an orator, 
as the model of every courtly grace, and as the 
judicious patron of arts and letters, and of another 
Mac Callum More distinguished by talentsfor business 
and command, and by skill in the exact sciences. 
Both of such an apcestry and of such a progeny 
Argyle was unworthy. He had even been guilty of 
the crime, common enough among Scottish poli- 
ticians, but in him singularly disgraceful, of tamper- 
ing with the agents of James while professing loyalty 
to William. Still Argyle had the importance in- 
separable from high rank, vast domains, extensive 
feudal rights, and almost boundless patriarchal au- 
thority. Ta him, as to his cousin Breadalbane, the 
mtelligence that the tribe of* Glencoe was out of the 
protection of the law was most gratifying; and the 
Master of Stair more than sympathised with them 
both. 


* Burnet, ii. 8, 9.; Report of the Report were the depositions 
the Glencoe Commission. The of Hill, of Campbell of Ardkin- 
authorities quaged in this part of glass, aiid of Mac Ian's two sons, 
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The feeling of Argyle and Breadalbane is perfectly 
intelligible. They were the heads of a great clan; 
and they had an opportunity of destroying a neigh- 
bouring clan with which they were at deadly feud. 
Breadalbane had received peculiar provocation. His 
estate had been repeatedly devastated; and he had 
just been thwarted in a negotiation of high moment. 
Unhappily there was scarcely any excess of ferocity 
for which a precedent conld not be found in Celtic 
tradition. Among all warlike barbarians revenge 
is esteemed the most sacred of duties and the most 
exquisite of pleasures; and so it had long been es- 
teemed among the Highlanders. The history of the 
clans abounds with frightful tales, some perhaps fa- 
bulous or exaggerated, some certainly true, of vindic- 
tive massacres and assassinations. The Macdonalds 
of Glengarry, for example, having been affronted by 
the people of a parish near Inverness, surrounded 
the parish church on a Sunday, shut the dvors, and 
burned the whole congregation alive. While the 
flames were .raging, the hereditary musician of the 
murderers mocked the shrielts of the perishing crowd 
with the notes of his bagpipe.* ,A band of Mac- 
gregors, having cut off the head of an enemy, laid 
it, the mouth filled with bread and cheese, on his sis- 
ter’s table, and had the satisfaction of seeing her go 
mad with horror at the sight. They then carried 
the ghastly trophy in triumph to their chief. The 
whole clan met under the roof of an ancient church. 
Every one in turn laid his hand onthe dead man’s 
scalp, and vowed to defend the slayers.f| Whe inhab- 
itants of Eigg seized sofne Macleods, bound them 
hand and foot, and turned them adrift in a boat 
to be swallowed up by the waves, or to perish of hun- 


* Johnson’s Tour fo the He- 1589. I give this reference on 
brides. the authority of Sir Walter Scott. 

t Proclamation of the Privy See the preface to = Legend of 
Council of Scotland, F&b. 4. Montrose 
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ger. The Macleods retaliated by driving the popu- 
lation of Eigg into a cavern, lighting a fire at the en- 
trance, and suffocating the whole race, men, women, 
and children.* It is much less strange that the two 
great Earls of the house of Campbell, animated by 
the passions of Highland chieftains, should have 
planned a Highland revenge, than that they should 
have found an accomplice, and something more than 
an accomplice, in the Master of Stair. 

The Master of Stair was one of the first men of 
his time, a jurist, a statesman, a fine scholar, an elo- 
quent orator. His polished manners and lively con- 
versation were the delight of aristocratical societies ; 
and none who met him in such societies would have 
thought it possible that he could bear the chief part 
in any atrocious crime. His political principles were 
lax, yet not more lax than those of most Scotch 
politicians of that 4ge. Cruelty had never been im- 
puted to him. Those who most disliked him did 
him the justice to own that, where his schemes of po- 
licy were not concerned, he was a very«goodnatured 
man.t There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that he gained a siagle pound Scots by the act which 
has covered his name with in‘amy. He had no per- 
sonal reason to wish the Glencoe men any ill. There 
had been no feud between themeand his family. His 
property lay in a district where their tartan was 
never seen. Yet he hated them with a hatred as 
fierce and implacable as if they had laid waste his 
fields, burned his mansion, murdered his child in the 
cradle. . | 

To what cause are we,to ascribe so strange an an- 
tipathy? This question perplexed the Master’s con- 
temporaries; and any answer which may now be 
offered ought to be offered with diffidence.t The 


¢ 
* Johnson’s Tour to the He- + “What under heaven was 
brides. the Mzster’s pvass in this matter? 
} Lockharé's Memoirs. 1 can imagine noue.”—Impartial 
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most probable conjecture is that he was actuated by 
an inordinate, an unscrupulous, a remorseless zeal for 
what seemed to him to be the interest of the state. 
This explanation may startle those who have not con- 
sidered how large a proportion of the blackest crimes 
recorded in history is to be ascribed to ill regulated 
public spirit. We daily see men do for their party, 
for their sect, for their country, for their favourite 
schemes of political and social reform, what they 
would not do to enrich or to avenge themselves. At 
a temptation directly addressed to our private cu- 
pidity or to our private animosity, whatever virtue we 
have takes the alarm. But virtue itself may con- 
tribute to the fall of him who imagines that it is in 
his power, by violating some general rule of morality, 
to confer an important benefit on a church, on a 
commonwealth; on mankind. He silences the re- 
monstrances of conscience, and -hardens his heart 
against the most touching spectacles of misery, by 
repeating to himself that his intentions are pure, that 
his objects are noble, that he is doing a little evil for 
the sake of a great good.* By degrees he comes 
altogether to forget the turpitude of the means in 
the excellence of the eyd, and at length perpetrates 
without one internal twinge acts which would shock 
a buccaneer. Theye is no reason to believe that 
Dominic would, for the best archbishopric in Christen- 
dom, have incited ferocious marauders to plunder 
and slaughter a peaceful and industrious population, 
that Everard Digby would, for a dukédom, have blown 
a large assembly of people into the air, or¢hat Robes- 
pierre would have murdéred for hire one of the thou- 
sands whom he murdered from philanthropy. 


Account, 1695. “Nor can any persons, and who was never 


man of candour and ingenuity 
imagine that the Earl of Stair, 
who had neither estate, friendship 
nor enmity in that counjry, nor 
so much as knowledge of these 


noted for cruelty in his temper, 
should have thirsted afzer the 
blood of these wretches.” Com- 
plete History of Europe, 1707. 
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The Master of Stair seems to have proposed to 
himself a truly great and good end, the pacification 
and civilisation of the Highlands. He was, by the 
acknowledgment of *hose who most hated him, aman 
of large views. He justly thought it monstrous that 
a third part of Scotland should be in a state scarcely 
less savage than New Guinea, that letters of fire and 
sword should, through a third part of Scotland, be, 
century after century, a species of legal process, and 
that no attempt should be made to apply a radical 
remedy to such evils. The independence affected by 
a crowd of petty sovereigns, the contumacious resist- 
ance which they were in the habit of offering to the 
authority of the Crown and of the Court of Session, 
their wars, their robberies, their fireraisings, their 
practice of exacting black mail from people more 
peaceable and more useful than themselves, naturally 
excited the disgust and indignation of an enlightened 
and politic gownsman, who was, both by the constitu- 
tion of his mind and by the habits of his profession, a 
lover of law and order. His object was no less than 
a complete dissolution 4nd reconstruction of society 
in the Highlands, guch a dissolution and reconstruc- 
tion as, two generations later, followed the battle of 
Culloden. In his view the clans, as they existed, 
were the plagues of the kingdom; and of all the clans 
the worst was that which inhabited Glencoe. He had, 
' it is said, been particulaily struck by a frightful in- 
stance of the lawlessness and ferocity of those ma- 
rauders. One of them, who had been concerned in 
some act of violence or rapine, had given information 
against his companions. He had been bound to a 
tree and murdered. The old chief had given the 
first stab; and scores of dirks had then been plunged 
into the wretch’s body.* By the mountaineers such 


* Dalrymple, in his Memoirs, thority probably was family 
relates this story, without refer- tradition. That reports were 
ring to any euthority. His au- current in 1692 of horrible crimes 
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an act was probably eget ied as a legitimate exercise 
of patriarchal jurisdiction. To the Master of Stair it 
seemed that people among whom such things were 
done and were approved ought to be treated like apack 
of wolves, snared by any device, and slaughtered with- 
out mercy. He was well read in history, and doubt- 
less knew how great rulers had, in his own and other 
countries, dealt with such banditti. He doubtless 
knew with what energy and what severity James the 
Fifth had put down the mosstroopers of the border, 
how the chief of Henderland had been hung over the 
gate of the castle in which he had prepared a ban- 
quet for the King; how John Armstrong and _ his 
thirty six horsemen, when they came forth’ to welcome 
their sovereign, had scarcely been allowed time to 
say a single prayer before they were all tied up and 
turned off. Nor probably was the Secretary ignorant 
of the means by which Sixtus the Fifth had cleared 
the ecclesiastical state of outlaws. The eulogists of 
that great pontiff tell us that there was one formid- 
able gang which could not be dislodged from a strong- 
hold among the Apennines. Beasts of burden were 
therefore loaded with poisoned food and wine, and 
sent by a road which ran close to the fastness. The 
robbers sallied forth, seized the prey, feasted, and 
died; and the piows old Pope exulted greatly when 
he heard that the corpses of thirty ruffians, who had 
been the terror of many peaceful villages, had been 
found lying among the mules and packages. The 
plans of the Master of Stair were “conceived in the 
spirit of James and of Sixtus; and theerebellion of 
the mountaineers furnished what seemed to be an 
excellent opportunity for carrying those plans into 
effect. Mere rebellion, indeed, he could have easily 


committed by the Macdonalds of black murthers,” were Burnet’s 
Glencoe is certain from the Bur- words, written in 1693. He af- 
net MS. Harl. 6584. . “They terwards softened down this ex- 
had indeed been guilty of many pression. % 
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pardoned. On Jacobites, as Jacobites, he never 
showed any inclination to bear hard. He hated the 
Highlanders, not as enemies of this or that dynasty, 
but as enemies of law, of industry, and of trade. In 
his private correspondence he applied to them the 
short and terrible form of words in which the im- 
placable Roman pronounced the doom of Carthage. 
His project was no less than this, that the whole hill 
country from sea to sea, and the neighbouring islands, 
should be wasted with fire and sword, that the Came- 
rons, the Macleans, and all the branches of the race 
vf Macdonald, should be rooted out. He therefore 
looked with no friendly eye on schemes of reconcilia- 
tion, and,’ while others were hoping that a little 
money would set everything right, hinted very intel- 
ligibly his opinion that whatever money was to be laid 
out on the clans would be best laid out in the form 
of bullets and bayorets. To the last moment he con- 
tinued to flatter himself that the rebels would be 
obstinate, and would thus furnish him with a plea 
for accomplishing that great social reyolution on 
which his heart was set." The letter is still extant 
in which he directed the commander of the forces in 
Scotland how to act if the Jagobite chiefs should not 
come in before the end of December. There is 
something strangely terrible in the calmness and con- 
ciseness with which the instructions are given. “Your 
troops will destroy entireky the country of Lochaber, 
Lochiel’s lands, Keppoch’s, Glengarry’s and Glencoe’s. 


* That the’ plan originally 
framed by the Master of Stair 
was such as I have represented 
it, is clear from parts of his letters 
which are quoted in the Report 
of 1695, and from his letters to 
Breadalbane of October 27., 
December 2., and December 3. 
1691, Of these letters to Bread- 
aibane the lag, two are in Dal- 


t 


rymple’s Appendix. The first is 
in the Appendix to the first vo- 
lume of Mr. Burton’s valuable 
History of Scotland. ‘It ap- 
peared,” says Burnet (ii. 157.), 
“that a black design was laid, 
not only to cut off the men cf 
Glencoe, but a great many more 
clans, reckoned to be in all above 
six thousand persons.” 
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Your power shall be large enough. I hope the soi- 
diers will not trouble the government with prisoners.” 

This despatch had scarcely been sent off when news 
arrived in London that the rebel chiefs, after hold- 
ing out long, had at last appeared before the Sheriffs 
and taken the oaths. Lochiel, the most eminent 
nan arnong them, had not only declared that he 
would live and die a true subject to King William, 
but had announced his intention of visiting England, 
in the hope of being permitted to kiss His Majesty’s 
hand. In London it was announced exultingly that 
all the clans had submitted; and the announcement 
was generally thought most satisfactory.t But the 
Master of Stair was bitterly disappointed. °The High- 
lands were then to continue to be what they had been, 
the shame and curse of Scotland. A golden oppor- 
tunity of subjeeting them to the law had been suffered 
to escape, and might never return. If only the 
Macdonalds would have stood out, nay, if an example 
could but have been made of the two worst Macdo- 
nalds, Keppoch and Glencoe, it would have been 
something. But it seemed that even Keppoch and 
Glencoe, marauders who in any wgll governed country 
would have been hanged thirty years before, were 
safe.t While the Master was brooding over thoughts 
like these, Argyle rought him some comfort. The 
report that Mac Ian had taken the oaths within the 
prescribed time was erroneous. The Secretary was 
consoled. One clan, then, was at the mercy of the 
government, and that clan the mdst lawless of all. 
One great act of justice, nay of charity, might be 


e 
* This letter is in the Report I am sorry that Keppoch and 
of 1695. S Mackian of Glenco are safe.”— 
t London Gazette, January Letter of the Master of Stair to 
14, and 18. 169}. Levingstone, Jan. 9. 1694, quoted 
t “I could have wished the in the Report of 1695. 
Macdonalds bad not divided; and 
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performed. One terrible and memorable example 
might be made.* 

Yet there was a difficulty. Mac Ian had taken 
the oaths. He had taken them, indeed, too late to 
be entitled to plead the letter of the royal promise: 
but the fact that he had taken them was one which 
evidently ought to have been brought under con- 
sideration before his fate was decided. By a dark in- 
trigue, of which the history is but imperfectly known, 
but which was, in all probability, directed by the 
Master of Stair, the evidence of Mac Ian’s tardy sub- 
mission was suppressed. The certificate which the 
Sheriff of Argyleshire had transmitted to the Council 
at Edinburgh was never laid before the Board, but 
was privately submitted to some persons high in office, 
and particularly to Lord President Stair, the father of 
the Secretary. ‘These persons pronounced the certi- 
ficate irregular, and, indeed, absolutely null; and it 
was cancelled. 

Meanwhile the Master of Stair was forming, in 
concert with Breadalbane and Argyle, a plan for the 
destruction of the people of Glencoe. It was necessary 
to take the King’s pleasure, not, indeed, as to the 
details of what was to be done, but as to the question 
whether Mac Ian and his people should or should not 
be treated as rebels out of the pale.of the ordinary law. 
The Master of Stair found no difficulty in the royal 
closet. William had, in all probability, never heard 
the Glencoe men mentioned except as banditti. He 
knew that they had not come in by the prescribed day. 
That they had come in after that day he did not know. 
If he paid any attention to the matter, he must have 
thought that so fair an opportunity of putting an end 
to the devastations and depredations from which a 
quiet and industrious population had suffered so much 
ought not to be lost. 


* Letter of the Master of Stair to Levingstone, Jan, 11. 169}, 
quoted in the Report of 1695. 
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An order was laid before him for signature. He 
signed it, but, if Burnet may be trusted, did not read 
it. Whoever has seen anything of public business 
knows that princes and ministers daily sign, and 
indeed must sign, documents which they have not 
read; and of all documents a document relating to a 
small tribe of mountaineers, living in a wilderness 
not set down in any map, was least likely to interest 
a Sovereign whose mind was full of schemes on which 
the fate of Europe might depend.* But, even on 
the supposition that he read the order to which he 
affixed his name, there seems to be no reason for 
blaming him. That order, directed to the Com- 
mander of the Forces in Scotland, run8 thus: “ As 
for Mac Ian of Glencoe and that tribe, if they can be 
well distinguished from the other Highlanders, it will 
be proper, for the vindication of public justice, to 
extirpate that set of thieves.” These words naturally 
bear a sense perfectly innocent, and would, but for 
the horrible event which followed, have been univer- 
-sally understood in that sense. It is undoubtedly 
one of the first duties of every government to extir- 
pate gangs of thieves. ‘This doeg not mean that every 
thief ought to be trgacherously assassinated in his 
sleep, or even that every thief ought to be put to 
death after a fair, trial, but that every gang, as a 
gang, ought to be completely broken up, and that 
whatever severity is indispensably necessary for that 
end ought to be used. It is in this sense that we 
praise the Marquess of Hastings for extirpating the 

‘ | 


* Burnet, fi. 89. Burnet,*in or of undue haste in William’s 
1693, wrote thus about William: ® correspondence with Heinsius. 
— “ He suffers matters to run till The truth is that the King un- 
there is a great heap of papers; derstood Continental politics tho- 
and then he signs them as much roughly, and gave his whole 
too fast-as he was before too mind to them. To English bu- 
slow in despatching them.” Bur- siness he attended less, and to 
net MS. Harl. 6584. There is Scotch business least of all. 
uo sign either of procr&stination 7 
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Pindarees, and Lord William Bentinck for extir- 
pating the Thugs. If the King had read and 
weighed the words which were submitted to him by 
his Secretary, he would probably have understood 
them to mean that Glencoe was to be occupied by 
troops, that resistance, if resistance were attempted, 
was to be put down with a strong hand, that severe 
punishment was to be inflicted on those leading 
members of the clan who could be proved to have 
been guilty of great crimes, that some active young 
freebooters, who were more used to handle the broad 
sword than the plough, and who did not seem likely 
to settle down into quiet labourers, were to be sent to 
the army in ¢he Low Countries, that others were to 
be transported to the American plantations, and 
that those Macdonalds who were suffered to remain 
in their native valley were to be disaymed and re- 
quired to give hostages for good behaviour. A plan 
very nearly resembling this had, we know, actually 
been the subject of much discussion in the political 
circles of Edinburgh.* There can be little doubt . 
that William would have deserved well of his people 
if he had, in this manner, extirpated, not only the 
tribe of Mac Ian, btit every Highland tribe whose 
calling was to steal cattle and burn houses, 

The extirpation planned by the Master of Stair was 
of a different kind. His design was to butcher the 
whole race of thieves, the whole damnable race. 
Such was the language in which his hatred vented 
itself. He studied the geography of the wild country 
which surrounded Glencoe, and made his arrange- 
ments with infernal skill. If possible the blow must 
be quick, and crushing, ard altogether unexpected. 
But if Mac Ian should apprehend danger, and should 
attempt to take refuge in the territories of his neigh- 
bours, he must find every road barred. The pass of 
«Rannoch must be secured. The Laird of Weem, 


o * Impartial Account, 1695. 
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who was powerful in Strath Tay, must be to!d that, 
if he harbours the outlaws, he does so at his peril. 
Breadalbane promised to cut off the retreat of the 
fugitives on one side, Mac Callum More on another. 
It was fortunate, the Secretary wrote, that it was 
winter. This was the time to maul the wretches. 
The nights were so long, the mountain tops so cold 
and stormy, that even the hardiest men could not 
long bear exposure to the open air without a roof or 
a spark of fire. That the women and the children 
could find shelter in the desert was quite impossible. 
While he wrote thus, no thought that he was com- 
mitting a great wickedness crossed hig mind. He 
was happy in the approbation of his own conscience. 
Duty, justice, nay charity and mercy, were the names 
under which, he disguised his cruelty; nor is it by 
any means improbable that the disguise imposed upon 
himself.* 

Hill, who commanded the forces assembled at Fort 
William, was not entrusted with the execution of the 
design. ‘le seems to haye been a humane man; he 
was much distressed when he learned that the govern- 
ment was determined on severity; and it was probably 
thought that his he&rt might fail him in the most 
critical moment. He was directed to put a strony 
_ detachment under the orders of his second in com- 
mand, Lieutenant Colonel Hamilton. To Hamilton 
a significant hint was conveyed that he had now an 
excellent opportunity of establighing his character 
in the estimation of those who were at the head of 
affairs. Of the troopa entrusted to him a large pro- 
portion were Campbells, and belonged to a regiment 
lately raised by Argyle, and called by Argyle’s name. 
It was probahly thought that, on such an occasion, 
humanity might prove too strong for the mere habit 
of military obedience, and that little reliance could be, 

* See his Jetters quoted in the Report of 1695, and in the Me- 
moirs of the Massacre of Glencoe. 
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placed on hearts which had not been ulcerated by a 
feud such as had long raged between the people of 
Mac Ian and the people of Mac Callum More. 

Had Hamilton marched openly against the Glencoe 
men and put them to the edge of the sword, the act 
would probably not have wanted apologists, and most 
certainly would not have wanted precedents. But 
the Master of Stair had strongly recommended a 
different mode of proceeding. If the least alarm 
were given, the nest of robbers would be found 
empty; and to hunt them down in so wild a region 
would, even with all the help that Breadalbane and 
Argyle could give, be a long and difficult business. 
“ Better,” he wrote, “not meddle with them than 
meddle to no purpose. When the thing is resolved, 
let it be secret and sudden.”* He was “obeyed ; and 
it was determined that the Glencoe men should perish, 
not by military execution, but by the most dastardly 
and perfidious form of assassination. 

On the first of February a hundred and twenty 
soldiers of Argyle’s regiment, commanded by a captain 
named Campbell and a lieutenant named Lindsay, 
marched to Glencoe. Captain Campbell was com- 
monly called in Scotland Glenlyon, from the pass in 
which his property lay. He had every qualification 
for the service on which he was: employed, an un- 
blushing forehead, a smooth lying tongue, and a 
heart of adamant. He was also one of the few 
Campbells who were likely to be trusted and wel- 
comed by the Macdonalds: for his niece was married 
to Alexander, the second son of Mac Ian. 

The sight of the red coats approaching caused some 
anxiety among the population of the valley. John, 
the eldest son of the Chief, came, accompanied by 
twenty clansmen, to meet the strangers, and asked 
what this visit meant. Lieutenant Lindsay answered 
that the soldiers came as friends, and wanted nothing 


: * Report of 1695. 
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but quarters, They were kindly received, and were 
lodged under the thatched roofs of the little com- 
munity. Glenlyon and several of his men were taken 
into the house of a tacksman who was named, from 
the cluster of cabins over which he exercised autho- 
rity, Inverriggen. Lindsay was accommodated nearer 
to the abode of the old chief. Auchintriater, one of 
the principal men of the clan, who governed the 
small hamlet of Auchnkion, found room there for a 
party commanded by a serjeant named Barbour. 
Provisions were liberally supplied. There was no 
want of beef, which had probably fattened in distant 
pastures; nor was any payment demanded: for in 
hospitality, as in thievery, the Gaelic marauders ri- 
valled the Bedouins. During twelve days the soldiers 
lived familiarly with the people of the glen. Old 
Mac Ian, whe had before felt many misgivings as to 
the relation in which he stood to the government, 
seems to have been pleased with the ‘visit. The 
officers passed much of their time with him and his 
family. The long evenings were cheerfully spent by 
the peat fire with the help of some packs of cards 
which had found their way to that remote corner of 
the world, and of some French brandy which was 
probably part of James’s farewell gift to his Highland 
supporters. Glenbyon appeared to be warmly at- 
tached to his niece and her husband Alexander. 
Every day he came to thetr house to take his morn- 
ing draught. Meanwhile he observed with minute 
attention all the avenues by which, when the signal 
for the slaughter should be given, the Macdonalds 
might attempt to escapé to,the hills; and he reported 
the result of his observations to Hamilton. 

Hamilton fixed five o’clock in the morning of the 
thirteenth of February for the deed. He hoped that, 
before that time, he should reach Glencoe with four | 
hundred men, and should have stopped all the earths 
in which the old féx and his two cubs,—eso Mac Iaa 
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and his sons were nicknamed by the murderers, —— 

could take refuge. But, at five precisely, whether 

Hamilton had arrived or not, Glenlyon was to fall on, 

and to slay every Macdonald under seventy. 

The night was rough. Hamilton and his troops 
made slow progress, and were long after their time. 
While they were contending with the wind and 
snow, Glenlyon was supping and playing at cards 
with those whom he meant to butcher before daybreak. 
He and Lieutenant Lindsay had engaged themselves 
to dine with the old Chief on the morrow. 

Late in the evening a vague suspicion that some 
evil was intended crossed the mind of the Chief’s 
eldest son. The soldiers were evidently in a restless 
state; and some of them uttered strange exclamations. 
Two men, it is said, were overheard whispering. ae | 
do not like this job,” one of them muttered: “I 
should be glad to fight the Macdonalds. But to kill 
men in their beds—” “ We must do as we are bid,” an- 
swered another voice. “If there is any thing wrong, 
our officers must answer for it.” John Macdontld was 
so uneasy that, soon after midnight, he went to Glen- 
lyon’s quarters. Glenlyon and his men were all up, 
and seemed to be getting their-arms ready for action. 
John, much alarmed, asked what these preparations 
meant. Glenlyon was profuse ofefriendly assurances. 
“Some of Glengarry’s people have been harrying the 
country. We are ‘getting’ ready to march against 
them. Youare quitesafe. Do you think that, if you 
were in any danger, I should not have given a hint 
to your brother Sandy and his wife?” John’s sus- 
picions were quieted. He, returned to his house, and 
lay down to rest. 

It was five in the morning. Hamilton and his men 
were still some miles off; and the avenues which they 
were to have secured were open. But the orders 
which Glenlyon had received were precise; and he 
began to execute them at the little village where he 
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was himself quartered. His host Inverrigen and nine 
other Macdonalds were dragged out of their beds, 
bound hand and foot, and murdered. A boy twelve 
years old clung round the Captain’s legs, and begged 
hard for life. He would do anything: he would go 
any where : he would follow Glenlyon round the world. 
Even Glenlyon, it is said, showed signs of relenting: 
but a ruffian named Drummond shot the child dead. 

At Auchnaion the tacksman Auchintriater was up 
early that morning, and was sitting with eight of his 
family round the fire, when a volley of musketry laid 
him and seven of his companions dead or dying on the 
floor. His brother, who alone had escaped unhurt, 
called to Serjeant Barbour, who commanded the 
slayers, and asked asa favour to be allowed to die im 
the open air. ‘“‘ Well,” said the Serjeant, “I will do 
you that favotr for the sake of your meat which I 
have eaten.” The mountaineer, bold, athletic, and 
favoured by the darkness, came forth, rushed on the 
soldiers who were about to level their pieces at him, 
flung his plaid over their faces, and was gone in a 
moment, 

Meanwhile Lindsay had knocked at the door of the 
old Chief and had asked for admission in friendly 
language. The door was opened. Mac Ian, while 
putting on his clothes and calling to his servants to 
bring some refreshment for his visitors, was shot 
through the head. Two of his attendants were slain 
with him. His wife was already up and dressed in 
such finery as the princesses of the rude Highland 
glens were accustomed to wear. The ass@ssins ‘pulled 
off her clothes and trinkefs. The rings were not 
easily taken from her fingers: but a “soldier tore 
them away with his teeth. She died on the follow- 
ing day. 

The statesman, to whom chiefly this great crime is 
to be ascribed, hud planned it with consummate abi- 
lity: but the execution was complete in nothing but 
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in guilt and infamy. A succession of blunders saved 
three fourths of the Glencoe men from the fate of 
their chief. All the moral qualities which fit men 
to bear a part in a massacre Hamilton and Glenlyon 
possessed in perfection. But neither seems to have 
had much professional skill. Hamilton had arranged 
his plan without making allowance for bad weather, 
and this at a season when, in the Highlands, the 
_ weather was very likely to be bad. The consequence 
wa. that the fox earths, as he called them, were not 
stopped in time. Glenlyon and his men committed 
the eeror of despatching their hosts with firearms 
instegrd of using the cold steel. The peal and flash 
of gui) after gun gave notice, from three different 
parts @f the valley at once, that murder was doing. 
From iwfty cottages the half naked peasantry fled 
under ; cover of the night to the recessés of their path- 
less ghen Even the sons of Mac Ian, who had been 
espa’cially marked out for destruction, contrived to 
eweape. They were roused from sleep by faithful 
owrvants. John, who, by the death of his father, had 
«pecome the patriarch of the tribe, quitted his dwell- 
ing just as twenty sqldiers with fixed bayonets marched 
up to it. It was broad day long before Hamilton ar- 
rived. He found the work not even half performed. 
About thirty corpses lay wallowsng in blood on the 
dunghills before the doors. One or two women were 
seen among the number, ind a yet more fearful and 
piteous sight, a little hand, which had been lopped 
in the tumult of the butchery from some infant. 
One aged Macdonald was found alive. He was pro- 
bably too infirm to fly, and, as he was above seventy, 
was not included in the orders under which Glenlyon 
had acted. Hamilton murdered the old man in cold 
blood. The deserted hamlets were then set on fire; 
and the troops departed, driving away with them 
many sheep and goats, nine hundred kine, and two 
huudred ofcthe small shaggy poniés of the Highlands. 
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It is said, and may but too easily be believed, that 
the sufferings of the fugitives were terrible. How 
many old men, how many women with babes in their 
arms, sank down and slept their last sleep in the 
snow ; how many, having crawled, spent with toil and 
hunger, into nooks among the precipices, died in 
those dark holes, and were picked to the bone by the 
mountain ravens, can neyer be known. But it is 
probable that those who perished by cold, weariness, 
and want were not less numerous than those who 
were slain by the assassins. When the troops had 
retired, the Macdonalds crept out of the caverns of 
Glencoe, ventured back to the spot where the huts 
had formerly stood, collected the scorched corpses 
from among the smoking ruins, and performed some 
rude rites of sepulture. The tradition runs that the 
hereditary bard of the tribe took his seat on a rock 
which overhung the place of slaughter, and poured 
forth a long lament over his murdered brethren and 
his desolate home. Eighty years later that sad dirge 
was still repeated by the population of the valley.* 
The survivors might well apprehend that they had 
escaped the shot and the sword only*o perish by famine. 
The whole domain was a waste. Houses, barns, 
furniture, implements of husbandry, herds, flocks, 
horses, were gone. IMany months must elapse before 
the clan would be able to raise on its own ground the 
means of supporting even “the most miserable ex- 


istence.T 


* Deposition of Ronald Mac- 
donald in the Report of 16953 
Letters from the Mountains, May 
17. 1778. I quote Mrs, Grant’s 
authority only for what she her- 
sclf heard and saw. Her account 
of the massacre was written ap- 
parently without the assistance 
of books, and is grossly incorrect. 
Indeed she makes a mistake of 
two years as to the date. : 


¢ I have taken the account of 
the Massacre of Glencoe chiefly 
frem the Report of 1695, and 
from the Gallienus Redivivus, 
An unlearned, and indeed a 
learned, reader may be at a loss 
to guess why the Jacobites should 
have selected so strange a title 
for a pamphlet on the massacre 
of Glencoe. The explanation 
will be found in a fetter of the 
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It may be thought strange that these events should 
not have been instantly followed by a burst of ex- 
ecration from every part of the civilised world. The 
fact, however, is that years elapsed before the public 
indignation was thoroughly awakened, and that 
months elapsed before the blackest part of the story 
found credit even among the enemies of the govern- 
ment. That the massacre should not have been 
mentioned in the London Gazettes, in the Monthly 
Mercuries, which were scarcely less courtly than the 
Gazettes, or in pamphlets licensed by official censors, 
is perfectly intelligible. But that no allusion to it 
should be found in private journals and letters, 
written by persons free from all restraint, may seem 
extraordinary. There is not a word on the subject 
in Evelyn’s Diary. In Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary is a 
remarkable entry made five weeks after the butchery. 
The letters from Scotland, he says, described that 
kingdom as perfectly tranquil, except that there was 
still some grumbling about ecclesiastical questions. 
The Dutch ministers regularly reported ll the Scotch 
news to their government. They thought it worth 
while, about this time, to mention that a collier had 
been taken by a privateer ‘near Berwick, that the 
Edinburgh mail had been robbed, that a whale, with 
a tongue seventeen feet long and seven feet broad, 
had been stranded near Aberdeen. But it is not 
hinted in any of their despatches that there was any 
rumour of any extraordinary occurrence in the High- 
lands. Reports that some of the Macdonalds had 
been slaixf did indeed, in about three weeks, travel 


€ 
Emperor Gallienus, preserved by 
Trebellius Pollio in the Life of 
Ingenuus, Ingenuus had raised 
a rebellion in Moesia. He was 
defeated and killed. Gallienus 
ordered the whole province to he 
laid waste, and wrote to one of his 
licutenants it. language to which 
that of the Master of Stair bore 


but too much resemblance. “ Non 
mihi satisfacies si tantum armatos 
occideris, quos et fors belli inte- 
rimere potuissct. Perimendus 
est omnis sexus virilis. Occi- 
dendus est quicunque maledixit. 
Occidendus est quicunque male 
veluit. Lacera. Occide. Con- 
cide.” 
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through Edinburgh up to London. But these re- 
_ ports were vague and contradictory; and the very 

worst of them was far from coming up to the horrible 
truth. The Whig version of the story was that the 
old robber Mac Ian had laid an ambuscade for the 
soldiers, that he had been caught in his own snare, 
and that he and some of his clan had fallen sword in 
hand. The Jacobite version, written ‘at Edinburgh 
on the twenty-third of March, appeared in the Paris 
Gazette of the seventh of April. Glenlyon, it was 
said, had been sent with a detachment from Argyle’s 
regiment, under cover of darkness, to surprise the 
inhabitants of Glencoe, and had killed thirty six 
men and boys and four women.* In this’ there was 
nothing very strange or shocking. A night attack on 
a gang of freebooters occupying a strong natural 
fortress may bera perfectly legitimate military opera~ 
tion; and, in the obscurity and confusion of such an 
attack, the most humane man may be so unfortunate 
as to shoot a woman or a child. The circumstances 
which give a peculiar character to the slaughter of 
Glencoe, the breach of faith, the breach of hospitality, 
the twelve days of feigned friendshjp and conviviality, 
of morning calls, of social meals, of healthdrinking, 
of cardplaying, were not mentioned by the Edinburgh 
correspondent of the Paris Gazette; and we may 
therefore confidently infer that those circumstances 
were as yet unknown eveneto inquisitive and busy 
malecontents residing in the Scottish capital within 
a hundred miles of the spot where the deed had been 
done. In the south of the island, the naatter pro- 
duced, as far as can now be judged, scarcely any 
sensation. To the Londoner of those days Appin 
was what Caffraria or Borneo is to us. He was not 
more moved by hearing that some Highland thieves 


* What I have called the version, in the Paris Gazette of 
Whig version of the story is April 7, 1692. 
given, as well as the Jacobite a 
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had been surprised and killed than we are by hear- 
ing that a band of Amakosah cattle stealers has been 
cut off, or that a bark full of Malay pirates has been 
sunk. He took it for granted that nothing had been 
done in Glencoe beyond what was doing in many 
other glens. There might have been violence; but 
it had been in a land of violence. There had been a 
night brawl, one of a hundred night brawls, between 
the Macdonalds and the Campbells; and the Camp- 
bells had knocked the Macdonalds on the head. 

By slow degrees the whole came out. From a 
letter written at Edinburgh before the end of April, 
it appears that the true story was already current 
among the Jacobites of that city. In the summer 
Argyle’s regiment was quartered in the south of 
England, and some of the men made strange con- 
fessions, over their ale, about what they had been 
forced to do in the preceding winter. The non- 
jurors soon got hold of the clue, and followed it re- 
solutely: their secret presses went to work; and at 
length, near a year after the crime had been com- 
mitted, it was published to the world.* But the 
world was long incredulous. The habitual mendacity 
of the Jacobite libellers had brought on them an 
appropriate punishment. Now, when, for the first 
time, they told the truth, they were supposed to be 
romancing. They complained bitterly that the story, 
though perfectly authertic, was regarded by the 
public as a factious liet So late as the year 1695, 
Hickes, in a tract in which he endeavoured to defend 
his darling tale of the Theban legion against the 


* I believe that the circur- 1692 was then used down to 
stances which yive so peculiar a what we should call the 25th of 
character of atrocity to the Mas- March 1693. Leslie’s book con- 
sacre of Glencoe were first pub- tains some remarks on a sermon 
lished in print by Charles Leslie by Tillotson which was not 
in the Appendix to his answer to printed till November 1692. The 
King. The date of Leslie’s an- Gallienus Redivivus speedily fol- 
swer is 1692. But it must be lowed.. 
remembered ‘that the date of + Gallienus Redivivus, ~ 
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unanswerable argument drawn from the silence of 
historians, remarked that it might well be doubted 
whether any historian would make mention of the 
massacre of Glencoe. There were in England, he 
said, many thousands of well educated men wno had 
never heard of that massacre, or who regarded it as a 
mere fable.* 7 | 

Nevertheless the punishment of some of the guilty 
began very early. Hill, who indeed can scarcely be 
called guilty, was much disturbed. Breadalbane, 
hardened as he was, felt the stings of conscience or 
the dread of retribution. A few days after the Mac- 
donalds had returned to their old dwellingplace, his 
steward visited the ruins of the house of Glencoe, 
and endeavoured to persuade the sons of the murdered 
chief to sign a paper declaring that they held the 
Earl guiltless vf the blood which had been shed. 
They were assured that, if they would do this, all 
His Lordship’s great influence should be employed 
to obtain for them from the Crown a free pardon and 
a remission, of all forfeitures.t Glenlyon did his 
best to assume an air of unconcern. He made his 
appearance in the most fashionable coffeehouse at 
Edinburgh, and talkedeloudly and selfcomplacently 
about the important service in which he had been 
engaged among the mountains. Some of his soldiers, 
however, who observed him closely, whispered that 
all this bravery was put om. He was not the man 
that he had been before that night. The form of 
his countenance was changed. In ‘all places, at all 
hours, whether he waked or slept, Glencee was ever 
before him. ove 

But, whatever apprehensions might disturb Bread- 
albane, whatever spectres might haunt Glenlyon, the 
Master of Stair had neither fear nor remorse. He 
was indeed mortified: but he was mortified only by 


* Hickes on Burnet and Til- t+ Report of 1695. 
lotson, 1695. t Gallienus Redi@ivas, 
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the blunders of Hamilton and by the escape of sd 
many of the damnable breed. “Do right, and fear 
nobody ;” such is the language of his letters, “Can 
there be a more sacred duty than to rid the country 
of thieving? The only thing that I regret is that any 
got away.”* 

On the sixth of March, William, entirely ignorant, 
William goesto 10 all probability, of the details of the 
the Continent. crime which ha: cast a dark shade over 
his glory, had set out for the continent, leaving the 
Queen his vicegerent in England.f 

He would perhaps have postponed his departure if 
he had been aware that the French Government had, 
during sonie time, been making great preparations 
for a descent on our island.{ An event 
had taken place which had changed the 
policy of the Court of Versailles. Louvois was no 
more. He had been at the head of the military ad- 
ministration of his country during a quarter of a 
century; he had borne a chief part in the direction of 
two wars which had enlarged the French territory, and 
had filled the world with the renown of the French 
arms, and he had lived to see the beginning of a 
third war which tasked his great powers to the ut- 
most, Between him and the celebrated captains who 
carried his plans into execution there was little har- 
mony. His imperious temper and his confidence in 
himself impelled him to interfere too much with the 


Death of 
Louvois. 


* Report of 1695. liam wrote thus: “Je ne puis 


Mar. 7. 


{ London Gazette, 
1693. : 
ft Burnet (ii. 93.) says that the 
King was not at this time in- 
formed of the intentions of the 
French Government, Ralph con- 
tradicts Burnet with great aspe- 
rity. But that Burnet was in the 
right is proved beyond dispute 
by William’s correspondence with 


Heinsius. So late as 4f!2 Wil- 
; May 4. 
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vous dissimuler que je commence 
ai apprehender une descente en 
Angleterre, quoique je n’aye pu 
le croire d’abord: mais les avis 
sont si multipliés de tous les cotés, 
et accompagnés de tant de par- 
ticularités, qu’il n’est plus guére 
possible d’en douter.” I quote 
from the French translation 
among the Mackintosh MSS§. 
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conduct of troops in the field, even when those troops 
were commanded by Condé, by Turenne, or by Lux- 
emburg. But he was the greatest Adjutant General, 
the greatest Quartermaster General, the greatest 
Commissary General, that Europe had seen. He 
may indeed be said to have made a revolution in the 
art of disciplining, distributing, equipping, and pro- 
visioning armies. In spite, however, of his abilities 
and of his services, he had become odious to Lewis 
and to her who governed Lewis. On the last oc- 
casion on which the King and the minister transacted 
business together, the ill humour on both sides broke 
violently forth. The servant, in his vexatjon, dashed 
his portfolio on the ground. The master, forgetting, 
what he seldom forgot, that a king should be a gentle- 
man, lifted hiscane. Fortunately his wife was present. 
She, with her usual prudence, caught his arm. She 
then got Louvois out of the room, and exhorted him 
to come back the next day as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The next day be came, but with death in 
his face. ‘Phe King, though full of resentment, was 
touched with pity, and advised Louvois to go home 
and take care of himself. Thate evening the great 
minister died.* : 

Louvois had constantly opposed all plans for the in- 
vasion of England. dis death was therefore regarded 
at Saint Germains as a fortunate event.t It was 
however necessary to look sd, and to send a gentle- 
man to Versailles with some words of condolence. 
The messenger found the gorgeous circle of cour- 
tiers assembled round their master on fhe terrace 
above the orangery. “Sir,”esaid Lewis, in a tone so 
easy and cheerful that it filled all the bystanders 
with amazement, “present my compliments and 
thanks to the King and Queen of England, and tell 
them that neither my affairs nor theirs will go on the 


* Burnet, ii. 95. and Onslow’s Journal de Dangea 
note; Mémoires de Saint Simon; + Life of James, fi. 411, 412. 
VOL. VI. a 
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worse for what has happened.” These words were 
doubtless meant to intimate that the influence of 
Louvois had not been exerted in favour of the House 
of Stuart.* One compliment, however, a compliment 
which cost France dear, Lewis thought it right to 
pay to the memory of his ablest servant. The Mar- 
quess of Barbesieux, son of Louvois, was placed, in his 
twenty-fifth year, at the head of the war department. 
The young man was by no means deficient in abili- 
ties, and had been, during some years, employed in 
business of grave importance. But his passions were 
strong: his judgment was not ripe; and his sudden 
elevation turned his head. His manners gave general 
disgust. Old officers complained that he kept them 
long in his antechamber while he was amusing him- 
self with his spaniels and his flatterers. Those who 
were admitted to his presence went away disgusted 
by his rudeness and arrogance. As was natural at 
his age, he valued power chiefly as the means of 
procuring pleasure. Millions of crowns were ex- 
pended on the luxurious villa where he loved to 
forget the cares of office in gay conversation, delicate 
cookery, and foaming Champagne. He often pleaded 
an attack of fever as an excuse for not making his 
appearance at the proper hour in the royal closet, 
when in truth he had been playing truant among 
his boon companions and mistresses. “The French 
King,” said William, “has an odd taste: He chooses 
an old woman for his mistress, and a young man for 
his minister.” f 

There can be little doubt that Louvois, by pursuing 
that course which had- made him odious to the 


* Mémoires de Dangeau; Mé- 
moires de Saint Simon. Saint 
Simon was on the terrace, and, 
young as he was, observed this 
singular scene with an eye which 
nothing escaped. 

t Mémoires de Saint Simon; 


Burnet, ii. 95.; Guardian, No. 
48. See the excellent letter of 
Lewis to the Archbishop of 
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Voltaire in the Sidcte de Louis 
XIV. 
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inmates of Saint Germains, had deserved well of his 
country. He was not maddened by Jacobite enthu- 
siasm. He well knew that exiles are the worst of all 
advisers. He had excellent information: he had 
excellent judgment: he calculated the chances; and 
he saw that a descent was likely to fail, and to fail 
disastrously and disgracefully. James might well be 
impatient to try the experiment, though the odds 
should be ten to one aghinst him. He might gain; 
and he could not lose. His folly and obstinacy had 
left him nothing to risk. His food, his drink, his 
lodging, his clothes, he owed to charity. Nothing 
could be more natural thay that, for the very smallest 
chance of recovering the three kingdonts which he 
had thrown away, he should be willing to stake what 
was not his own, the honour of the French arms, the 
grandeur and’ the safety of the French monarchy. 
To a French statesman such a wager might well 
appear ina different light. But Louvois was gone. 
His master yielded to the importunity of James, and 
determined to send an expedition against England.* 

The scheme was, in some respects, well concerted. 
It was resolved that a camp ghould be qe French 
formed on the coasteof Normandy, and Sonne to 
that in this camp all the Irish regiments GiGragane 
which were in the French service should *"""* 
be assembled under their countryman Sarsfield. With 
them were to be joined about ten thousand French 
troops. The whole army was to be commanded by 
Marshal Bellefonds. " 

A noble fleet of about eighty ships of¢he line was 
to convoy this force té the shores of England. In 
the dockyards both of Britanny and of Provence 
immense preparations were made. Four and forty 
men of war, some of which were among the finest 


* Inthe Nairne Papers printed vade England. Both were writ- ,« 
by Macpherson aretwo memorials ten in January 1692. 
from James urging Lewis to in- 2 
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that had ever been built, were assembled in the 
harbour of Brest under Tourville. The Count of 
Estrees, with thirty five more, was to sail from Toulon. 
Ushant was fixed for the place of rendezvous. The 
very day was named. In order that there might be 
no want either of seamen or of vessels for the intended 
expedition, all maritime trade, all privateering, was, 
for a time, interdicted by a royal mandate.* Three 
hundred transports were collécted near the spot where 
the troops were to embark. It was hoped that all 
would be ready early in the spring, before the English 
ships were half rigged or half manned, and before a 

single Dutch man of war was in the Channel. t 
James had indeed persuaded himself that, even if 
James believes the English fleet should fall in with him, 
fetid it would not oppose him. He imagined 
ee that he was personally a favourite with 
the mariners of all ranks. His emissaries had been 
busy among the naval officers, and had found some 
who remembered him with kindness, and others who 
were out of humour with the men now. in power. 
All the wild talk of a class of people not distinguished 
by taciturnity or digeretion was reported to him with 
exaggeration, till he was deluded into a belief that 
he had more friends than enemies on board of the 
vessels which guarded our coasts. Yet he should 
have known that a rough sailor, who thought himself 
ill used by the Admiralty, might, after the third 
bottle, when drawn on by artful companions, express 
his regret for the good old times, curse the new 
government; and curse himself for being such a fool 
as to fight for that government, and yet might be by 
no means prepared to go over to the French on the 
day of battle. Of the malecontent officers, who, as 
James believed, were impatient to desert, the great 
= London Gazette, Feb 15. ii. 92.; Life of James, ii. 478. 
t Mémoiret. de Berwick, Bur- in 
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majority had probably given no pledge of tneir at- 
tachment to him except an idle word hiccoughed out 
when they were drunk, and forgotten when they 
were sober. One of those from whom he expected 
support, Rear Admiral Carter, had indeed heard and 
perfectly understood what the Jacobite agents had to 
say, had given them fair words, and had reported the. 
whole to the Queen and her ministerg.* 

But the chief dependénce of James was on Russell. 
That false, arrogant, and wayward po-  gonauctof 
litician was to command the Channel ®ul- 
Fleet. He had never ceased tv assure the Jacobite 
emissaries that he was ben} on effecting a Restoration. 
Those emissaries fully reckoned, if not on his entire 
cooperation, yet at least on his connivance; and 
there could be no doubt that, with his connivance, a 
French fleet ‘might easily convey an army to our 
shores. James flattered himself that, as soon as he 
had landed, he should be master of the island. But 
in truth, when the voyage had ended, the difficulties 
of his enterprise would have been only beginning. 
Two years before he had received a lesson by which 
he should have profited. He,had then deceived 
himself and others inéo the belief that the English 
were regretting him, were pining for him, were eager 
to rise in arms by tens of thousands to welcome him. 
William was then, as now, at a distance. Then, as 
now, the administration was entrusted to a woman. 
There were then fewer regular troops in England than 
now. Torrington had then done as much to injure 
the government which he served as Russell could 
now do. The French Heef had then, after riding, 
during several weeks, victorious and dominant in the 
Channel, landed some troops on the southern coast. 
The immediate effect had been that whole counties, 
without distinction of Tory or Whig, Churchman or 


* History of the late Conspiracy, 16930 
a3 
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Dissenter, had risen up, as one man, to repel the 
foreigners, and that the Jacobite party, which had, 
a few days before, seemed to be half the nation, had 
crouched down in silent terror, and had made itself 
so small that it had, during some time, been in- 
visible. What reason was there for believing that 
the multitudes who had, in 1690, at the first light- 
ing of the beacons, snatched up firelocks, pikes, 
scythes, to defend their nativé soil against the French, 
would now welcome the French as allies? And of 
the army by which James was now to be accompanied 
the French formed the least. odious part. More than 
half of that army was to cousist of Irish Papists; and 
the feeling, compounded of hatred and scorn, with 
which the Irish Papists had long been regarded by 
the English Protestants, had by recent events been 
stimulated to a vehemence before unknown. The 
hereditary slaves, it was said, had been for a moment 
free; and that moment had sufficed to prove that 
they knew neither how to use nor how to defend 
their freedom. During their short ascendency they 
had done notning but slay, and burn, and pillage. 
and demolish, and attaint, and confiscate. In three 
years they had committed such waste on their native 
land as thirty years of English intelligence and in- 
dustry would scarcely repair. «They would have 
maintained their independence against the world, if 
they had been as ready to ‘ight as they were to steal. 
But they had retreated ignominiously from the walls 
of Londonderry. They had fled like deer before the 
yeomanry of Enniskillen. The Prince whom they 
now presumed to think that they could place, by 
force of arms, on the English throne, had himself, on 
the morning after the rout of the Boyne, reproached 
them with their cowardice, and told them that he 
would never again trust to their soldiership. On 
this subject Englishmen were of one mind. Tories, 
Nonjurors,¢even Roman Catholics, were as loud as 
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Whigs in reviling the ill fated race. It is, therefore, 
not difficult to guess what effect would have been 
produced by the appearance on our soil of enemies 
whom, on their own soil, we had vanquished and 
trampled down. 

James, however, in spite of the recent and severe 
teaching of experience, believed whatever his corre- 
spondents in England told him; and they told him 
that the whole nation was impatiently expecting him, 
that both the West and the North were ready to rise, 
that he would proceed from the place of landing to 
Whitehall with as little opposition as he had en- 
countered when, in old times, he made a progress 
through his kingdom, escérted, by long cavalcades of 
gentlemen, from one lordly mansion to another. 
Ferguson distinguished himself by the confidence with 
which he predicted a complete and bloodless victory. 
He and his printer, he was absurd enough to write, 
would be the two first men in the realm to take horse 
for His Majesty. Many other agents were busy, up 
and down, the country, during the winter and the early 
part of the spring. It does not appear that they had 
much success in the counties south of Trent. But in 
the north, particularly in Lancasiire, where the Roman 
Catholics were more numerous and more powerful 
than in any other part of the kingdom, and where 
there seems to have been, even among the Protestant 
gentry, more than the ordinary proportion of bigoted 
Jacobites, some preparations for an insurrection were 
made. Arms were privately bought: officers were 
appointed : yeomen, small farmers, grooms, huntsmen, 
were induced to enlist. Those who gave in their 
names were distributed into eight regiments of cavalry 
and dragoons, and were directed to hold themselves 
in readiness to mount at the first signal.* 

One of the circumstances which filled James, at 


* Life of James, ii. 479. 524. Memorials furnished by Ferguson ® 
to Holmes in the Nairne Papers. e 
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this time, with vain hopes, was that his wife was 
Adaughter | Pregnant and near her delivery. He flat- 
born teJame. tered himself that malice itself would be 
ashamed to repeat any longer the story of the warm- 
ing pan, and that multitudes whom that story had 
deceived would instantly return to their allegiance. 
He took, on this occasion, all those precautions 
which, four years before, he had foolishly and per- 
versely forborne to take. He contrived to transmit 
to England letters summoning many Protestant women 
of quality to assist at the expected birth ; and he pro- 
mised, in the name of his dear brother the Most 
Christian King, that they should be free to come and 
go in safety. Had some of those witnesses been in- 
vited to Saint James’s on the morning of the tenth of 
June 1688, the House of Stuart might, perhaps, now 
be reigning in our island. But it is easier to keep a 
crown than to regain one. It might be true that a 
calumnious fable had done much to bring about the 
Revolution. But it by no means followed that the 
most complete refutation of that fable would bring 
about a Restoration. Not a single lady crossed the 
sea in obedience to James's call. His Queen was 
safely delivered of & daughter,; but this event pro- 
duced no perceptible effect on the state of public 
feeling in England.* 

Meanwhile the preparations for his expedition were 
Preparations  gOlng on fast. de was on the point of 
landtorpa setting out for the place of embarkation 
sae before the English government was at all 
aware of thesdanger which was impending. It had 
been long known indeed that tnany thousands of Irish 
were assembled in Normandy: but it was supposed 
that they had been assembled merely that they might 
be mustered and drilled before they were sent to 
Flanders, Piedmont, and Catalonia.t Now, however, 


* Life of James, ii, 474. ¢ See the Monthly Mercuries 
© of the spring of 1692, 
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intelligence, arriving from many quarters, left no 
doubt that an invasion would be almost immediately 
attempted. Vigorous preparations for defence were 
made. The equipping and manning of the ships was 
urged forward with vigour. The regular troops were 
drawn together between London and the Channel. 
A great camp was formed on the down which over- 
looks Portsmouth. The militia all over the kingdom 
was called out. Two‘Westminster regiments and six 
City yegiments, making up a force of thirteen thousand 
fight/ng men, were arrayed in Hyde Park, and passed 
in Jeview before the Queen. The trainbands of 
Ke/at, Sussex, and Surrey marched down tg the coast. 
Witchmen were posted by the beacons. Some non- 
jfrors were imprisoned, some disarmed, some held 
a9 bail. The house of the Earl of Huntingdon, a 
/aoted Jacobite, was searched. He had had time to 
burn his papers and to hide his arms: but his stables 
presented a most suspicious appearance. Horses 
enough to mount a whole troop of cavalry were at the 
mangers; aad this circumstance, though not legally 
sufficient to support a charge of treason, was thought 
sufficient, at such a conjuncture, te justify the Privy 
Council in sending him*to the Tower.* 

Meanwhile James had gone down to his army, which 
was encamped round the basin of La  sumes goes 
Hogue, on the northern coast of the {orrstiy 
peninsula known by the *name of the 4s 
Cotentin. Before he quitted Saint Germains, he 
held a Chapter of the Garter for the purpose of 
admitting his son into the order. Two" noblemen 
were honoured with the same distinction, Powis, 
who, among his brother exiles, was now called a Duke, 
and Melfort, who had returned from Rome, and was 
again James’s Prime Minister.t Even at this moment, 










* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary — f Sheridan MS.; Life of James, 
for April and May 1692; London ii, 492. ; 
Gazette, May 9. and 12. 
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when it was of the greatest importance to conciliate 
the sons of the Church of England, none but sons of 
the Church of Rome were thought worthy of any 
mark of royal favour. Powis indeed might be thought’ 
to have a fair claim to the Garter. He was an 
eminent member of the English aristocracy; and his 
countrymen disliked him as little as they disliked any 
conspicuous Papist. But Melfort was not even an 
Englishman: he had nevef held office in England: 
he had never sate in the English Parliament; and he 
had therefore no pretensions to a decoration peculiarly 
English. He was moreover hated by all the contend- 
ing factions of all the thyee kingdoms. Royal letters 
countersigned by him had been sent both to the Con- 
vention at Westminster and to the Convention at 
Edinburgh; and, both at Westminster and at Edin- 
burgh, the sight of his odious name and handwriting 
had made the most zealous friends of hereditary right 
hang down their heads in shame. It seems strange 
that even James should have chosen, at such a con- 
juncture, to proclaim to the world that the men whom 
his people most abhorred were the men whom he 
most delighted to honour. 

Still more strange seems the Declaration in 
James's Declae Which he announced his intentions to 
ees his subjects. Of all the State papers 
which were put forth even by him it was the most 
elaborately and ostentatiously injudicious. When 
it had disgusted and exasperated all good English- 
men of all parties, the Papists at Saint Germains 
pretended Ghat it had been drawn up by a stanch 
Protestant, Edward Heybert, who had been Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas before the Revolution, 
and who now bore the empty title of Chancellor.” 
But it is certain that Herbert was never consulted 
about any matter of importance, and that the De- 
claration was the work of Melfort and of Melfort 
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alone.* In truth, those qualities of head and heart 
which had made Melfort the favourite of his master 
shone forth in every sentence. Not a word was 
to be found indicating that three years of banish- 
ment had made the King wiser, that he had repented 
of a single error, that he took to himself even the 
smallest part of the blame of that revolution which 
had dethroned him, or that he purposed to follow a 
course in any respect” differing from that which had 
already been fatal to him. All the char ges which had 
been brought against him he pronounced to be utterly 
unfounded. Wicked men had put forth calumnies. 
Weak men had believed thase calumnies. , He alone 
had been faultless. He held out no hope that he would 
consent to any restriction of that vast dispensing power 
to which he had formerly laid claim, that he would 
not again, in defiance of the plainest statutes, fill the 
Privy Council, the bench of justice, the public offices, 
the army, the navy, with Papists, that he would not 
reestablish the High Commission, that he would not 
appoint a mew set of regulators to remodel all the 
constituent bodies of the kingdom. He did indeed 
condescend to say that he would.maintain the legal 
rights of the Church of England: but he had said this 
before; and all men knew what those words meant in 
his mouth. Instead of assuring his people of his for- 
giveness, he menaced them with a butchery more 
terrible than any that our island had ever seen. He 
published a long list of persons who had no mercy to 
expect. Among these were Ormond, Caermarthen, 
Nottingham, Tillotson and Burnet. Aftef the roll of 
those who were proscribed by name, came a series of 
categories. First stood all the crowd of rustics who 
had been rude to James when he was stopped at 
Sheerness in his flight. These poor ignorant wretches, 
sorie hundreds in number, were reserved for an- 


* James told Sheridan that the Declaration was wuitten by Mcl- 
fort. Sheridan MS. 
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other bloody circuit. Then His Majesty, in open 
defiance of the law of the land, proceeded to doom 
to death a multitude of persons who were guilty 
only of having acted under William since William 
had been king in fact, and who were therefore under 
the protection of a well known statute of Henry the 
Seventh. But to James statutes were still what they 
had always been. He denounced vengeance against 
all persons who had in any manner borne a part in 
the punishment of any Jacobite conspirator, judges, 
counsel, witnesses, grand jurymen, petty jurymen, 
sheriffs and undersheriffs, constables and turnkeys, in 
short, all the ministers of justice from Holt down to 
Ketch. Then he threatened with the gallows all 
spies and all informers who had divulged to the 
usurpers the designs of the Court of Saint Germains. 
All justices of the peace who should not declare for 
their rightful Sovereign the moment that they heard 
of his landing, all gaolers who should not instantly 
set political prisoners at liberty, were to be left to 
the extreme rigour of the law. No exception was 
made in favour of a justice or of a gaoler who might 
be within a hundred yards of one of William’s regi- 
ments, and a hundred miles from the nearest place 
where there was a single Jacobite in arms. 

It might have been expected that James, after 
thus declaring that he could hold out no hope of 
mercy to large classes of ‘this subjects, would at least 
have offered a general pardon to the rest. But he 
pardoned nobody. He did indeed promise that any 
offender wHo was not in any of the categories of 
proscription, and who should by any eminent ser- 
vice merit indulgence, should have a special pardon 
passed under the Great Seal. But, with this ex- 
ception, all the offenders, hundreds of thousands in 
number, were merely informed that, if they did no 
act or thing in opposition to the King’s restoration, 
they migh: hope to be, at a convenient time, in- 
cluded in a general Act of Indemnity. 
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The agents of Jarnes speedily dispersed his Decla- 
ration over. every part of the kingdom, eae ae 
and by doing so rendered a great service by Jamere 
to William. The general cry was that the 
banished oppressor had at least given Englishmen 
fair warning, and that, if, after such a warning, they 
welcomed him home, they would have no pretence 
for complaining, though every county town should be 
polluted by an assizeerestmbling that which Jeffreys 
had held at Taunton. That some hundreds of people, 
—the Jacobites put the number so low as five hun- 
dred,—were to be hanged without pity was certain ; 
and nobody who had congurred in the Revolution, 
nobody who had fought for the new government by 
sea or land, no soldier who had borne a part in the 
conquest of Ireland, no Devonshire ploughman or 
Cornish miner who had taken arms to defend his wife 
and children against Tourville, could be certain that 
he should not be hanged. It was easy to understand 
why James, instead of proclaiming a general amnesty, 
offered spepial pardons under his Great Seal. Every 
such pardon must be paid for. There was not a 
priest in the royal household who would not make 
his fortune. How akject too, how spiteful, must 
be the nature of a man who, engaged in the most 
momentous of all undertakings, and aspiring to 
the noblest of all prizes, could not refrain from 
proclaiming that he thirsted for the blood of a mul- 
titude of poor fishermen, because, more than three 
years before, they had pulled him*about and called 
him Hatchetface!* If, at the very mement when 
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* That the Declaration made men were excluded, and no man 
the impression which I have des- realy pardon’d except he should 
cribec, 18 acknowledged in the merit it by some service, and then 
Life of James, ii. 489. ‘*They the Pardons being to pass the 
thought,” says the biographer, Seals look’d asif it were to bring 
“His Majesty’s resentment des- mony into the pocket of some @ 
cended too low to except the favorits.” 
Feversham Mob, that five hundred e 
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he had the strongest motives for trying to con- 
ciliate his people by the show of clemency, he 
could not bring himself to hold towards them any 
language but that of an implacable enemy, what was 
to be expected from him when he should be again 
their master? So savage was his nature that, in a 
situation in which all other tyrants have resorted to 
blandishments and fair promises, he could utter no- 
thing but reproaches and fhreats. The only words 
in his Declaration which had any show of graciousness 
were those in which he promised to send away the 
foreign troops as soon as his authority was reestab- 
lished; and many said that those words, when ex- 
amined, would be found full of sinister meaning. 
He held out no hope that he would send away Popish 
troops who were his own subjects. His intentions 
were manifest. The French might go: but the Irish 
would remain. The people of England were to be 
kept down by these thrice subjugated barbarians. 
No doubt a Rapparee who had run away at Newton 
Butler and the Boyne might find courage,enough to 
guard the scaffolds on which his conquerors were to 
die, and to lay waste our ee as he had laid waste 
his own. 

The Queen and her nies instead of attempting 
to suppress James’s manifesto, 9 very wisely reprinted 
it, and sent it forth licensed by the Secretary of State, 
and interspersed with remarks by a shrewd and severe 
commentator. It was refuted in many keen pamph- 
lets: it was turned into doggrel rhymes; and it was 
left undefended even by the boldest and most acri 
monious libellers among the nonjurors.* 
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Indeed, some of the nonjurors were so much alarmed 
by observing the effect which this manifesto produced, 
that they affected to treat it as spurious, and pub- 
lished as their master’s genuine Declaration a paper 
full of gracious professions and promises. They made 
him offer a free pardon to all his people with the 
exception of four great criminals. They made him 
hold out hopes of great remissions of taxation. They 
made him pledge his*word that he would entrust the 
whole ecclesiastical administration to the nonjuring 
bishops. But this forgery imposed on nobody, and 
was important only as showing that even the Jacobites 
were ashamed of the princeswhom they were labouring 
to restore.” 

No man read the Declaration with more surprise 
and anger than Russell. Bad as he was, he was 
much under the influence of two feelings, which, 
though they cannot be called virtuous, have some 
affinity to virtue, and are respectable when compared 
with mere selfish cupidity. Professional spirit and 
party spirié were strong in him. He might be false 
to his sovereigns, but not to his flag; and, even in 
becoming a Jacobite, he had not geased to be a Whig. 
In truth, he was a Jaeobite only because he was the 
most intolerant and acrimonious of Whigs. He 
thought himself ard his faction ungratefully neg- 
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ance against the P. of O. and 
his Adherents, is entirely and 
exactly published according to 
the Dispersed Copies, with some 
short Observations upon it, 1692; 
The Pretences of the French In- 
vasion examined, 1692; Reflec- 
tions on the late King James’s De- 
claration, 1692. The two Letters 
to a Friend were written, I believe, 
by Lloyd Bishop of Saint Asaph. 
Sheridan says, “The King’s De- 
claration pleas’d none, and .was 
turn’d into ridicule burlesque lines 


in England.” 
that a defence of this unfortunate 
Declaration is to be found in any 
Jacobite tract. @A virulent Ja- 
cobite writer, in a reply to ‘Dr. 

elwood, printed in 1693, says, 
‘“‘ As for the Declaration that was 
printed last year,...I assure 
you that it was as much misliked 
by many, almost all, of the King’s 
friends, as it can be exposed by 
his enemies.” ‘ 

* Narcissus ell’s Diary, 
April 1692. = = 
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lected by William, and was for a time too much 
blinded by resentment to perceive that it would be 
mere madness in the old Roundheads, the old Ex- 
clusionists, to punish William by recalling James. 
The near prospect of an invasion, and the Declaration 
in which Englishmen were plainly told what they 
had to expect if that invasion should be successful, 
produced, it should seem, a sudden change in Rus- 
sell’s feelings; and that chauge he distinctly avowed. 
“IT wish,” he said to Lloyd, “to serve King James. 
The thing might be done, if it were not his own 
fault. But he takes the wrong way with us. Let 
nim forget all the past: let him grant a general par- 
don; and then I will see what I can do for him.” 
Lloyd hinted something about the honours and re- 
wards designed for Russell himself. But the Ad- 
miral, with a spirit worthy of a better man, cut him 
short. “I do not wish to hear anything on that 
subject. My solicitude is for the public. And do 
not think that I will let the French triumph over 
us in our own sea. Understand this, that if I meet 
them I fight them, aye, though His Majesty himself 
should be on board.” 

This conversation was truly reported to James: 
but it does not appear to have alarmed him. He 
was, indeed, possessed with a belief that Russell, even 
if willing, would not be able to induce the officers 
and sailors of the English navy to fight against their 
old King, who was also their old Admiral. 

The hopes whith James felt he and his favourite 
Melfort sueseeded in imparting to Lewis and to 
Lewis’s ministers.* But for those hopes, indeed, it is 
probable that all thoughts of invading England in 
the course of that year would have been laid aside. 
For the extensive plan which had been formed in 
the winter had, in the course of the spring, been dis- 


* Sheridan MS.; Mémoires de Dangeau. 
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concerted by a succession of accidents such as are 
beyond the control of human wisdom. The time 
fixed for the assembling of all the maritime forces of 
France at Ushant had long elapsed; and not a single 
sail had appeared at the place of rendezvous. The 
Atlantic squadron was still detained by bad weather 
in the port of Brest. The Mediterranean squadron, 
opposed by a strong west_wind, was vainly strugeling 
to pass the pillars of Mertules. Two fine vessels had 
gone to pieces on the rocks of Ceuta.* Meanwhile 
the admiralties of the allied powers had been active. 
Before the end of April the English fleet was ready 
to sail. Three noble ships¢g just launched from our 
dockyards, appeared for the first time on the water. 
William had been hastening the maritime prepara- 
tions of the United Provinces: ; and his exertions had 
been successful. On the twenty-ninth of April a 
fine squadron from the Texel appeared in the Downs. 
Soon came the North Holland squadron, the Meuse 
squadron, the Zealand squadron.t The whole force 
of the confederate powers was assembled | i 
at Saint Helen’s in the second week of end Dutch 
May, more than ninety sail of the line, : 
manned by between thfrty and forty thousand of the 
finest seamen of the two great maritime nations. 
Russell had the chie#command. He was assisted by 
Sir Ralph Delaval, Sir John Ashby, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, Rear Admiral Catter, and Rear Admiral 
Rooke. Of the Dutch officers Vgn Almonde was 
‘highest in rank. 

No mightier armament had ever appe&red in the 
British Channel. There was little reason pempecstie 
for apprehension that such a force could “#™ sic 
be defeated in a fair conflict. Nevertheless there was 
great uneasiness in London. It was known that 

* London Gazette, May 12. ¢ London Gaz., April 28,1692. 
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there was a Jacobite party in the navy. Alarming 
rumours had worked their way round from France. 
It was said that the enemy reckoned on the co- 
operation of some of those officers on whose fidelity, 
in this crisis, the safety of the State might depend. 
Russell, as far as can now be discovered, was still un- 
suspected. But others, who were probably less cri- 
minal, had been more indiscreet. At all the coffee 
houses admirals and captéins were mentioned by 
name as traitors who ought to be instantly cashiered, 
if not shot. It was even confidently affirmed that 
some of the guilty had been put under arrest, and 
others turped out of thg service. The Queen and 
her counsellors were in a great strait. It was not 
easy to say whether the danger of trusting the sus- 
pected persons or the danger of removing them were 
the greater. Mary, with many painful misgivings, 
resolved,—and the event proved that she resolved 
wisely, —to treat the evil reports as calumnious, to 
make a solemn appeal to the honour of the accused 
gentlemen, and then to trust the safety of her king- 
dom to their national and professional spirit. 

On the fifteenth of May a great assembly of offi- 
cers was convoked at Saint Helen’s on board of the 
Britannia, a fine threedecker, from which Russell’s 
flag was flying. The Admiral told them that he had 
received a despatch which he was charged to read to. 
them. It was from Nottingham. The Queen, the 
Secretary wrote, had been informed that stories 
deeply affecting the character of the navy were in 
circulation. It had even been affirmed that she had 
found herself under the necessity of dismissing many 
officers. But Her Majesty was determined to believe 
nothing against those brave servants of the State. 
The gentlemen who had been so foully slandered 
might be assured that she placed entire reliance on 
them. This letter was admirably calculated to work 
on those vo whom it was addressed. Very few of 
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them probably had been guilty of any worse offence 
than rash and angry talk over their wine. They were 
as yet only grumblers. If they had fancied that they 
were marked men, they might in selfdefence have 
become traitors. They became enthusiastically loyal 
as soon as they were assured that the Queen reposed 
entire confidence in their loyalty. They eagerly 
signed an address in which they entreated her to be- 
lieve that they would, wfth the utmost resolution and 
alacrity, venture their lives in defence of her rights, 
of English freedom, and of the Protestant religion, 
against all foreign and Popish invaders. ‘“ God,” 
they added, “preserve gour person, direct your 
counsels, and prosper your arms; and let all your 
people say Amen.” * 

The sincerity of these professions was soon brought 
to the test. A few hours after the meeting on board 
of the Britannia the masts of Tourville’s squadron 
were seen from the cliffs of Portland. One messenger 
galloped with the news from Weymouth to London, 
and roused Whitehall at three in the morning. Another 
took the coast road, and carried the intelligence to 
Russell. All was ready; and onethe morning of the 
seventeenth of May tlre allied fleet stood out to sea.f 

Tourville had with him only his own squadron, con- 
sisting of forty four ships of the line. But gatteorre 
he had received positive orders to protect 1s" 
the descent on England, ahd not to decline a battle. 
Though these orders had been given before it was 
known at Versailles that the Dutch and English fleets 
had joined, he was not disposed to take off himself the 
cesponsibility of disobedience. He still remembered 
with bitterness the reprimand which his extreme cau- 
tion had drawn upon him after the fight of Beachy 
Head. He would not again be told that he was a 


* London Gazette, May 16. { Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary; 
1692; Burchett, * London Gasette, Mhy 19. 1692. 
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timid and unenterprising commander, that he had no 
courage but the vulgar courage of a common sailor. 
He was also persuaded that the odds against him were 
rather apparent than real. He believed, on the autho- 
rity of James and Melfort, that the English seamen, 
from the flag officers down to the cabin boys, were 
Jacobites. Those who fought would. fight with half 
a heart; and there would probably be numerous de- 
sertions at the most criticafmement. Animated by 
such hopes he sailed from Brest, steered first towards 
the north east, came in sight of the coast of Dorsetshire, 
and then struck across the Channel towards La Hogue, 
where the army which he was to convoy to England 
had already begun to embark on board of the trans- 
ports. He was within a few leagues of Barfleur when, 
before sunrise, on the morning of the nineteenth of 
May, he saw the great armament of the allies stretch- 
ing along the eastern horizon. He determined to 
bear down on them. By eight the two lines of battle 
were formed; but it was eleven before the firing began. 
It soon became plain that the English, from.the Admi- 
ral downwards, were resolved to do their duty. Russell 
had visited all his ships, and exhorted all his crews. 
“If your commanders play false,” he said, “overboard 
with them, and with myself the first.” There was no 
defection. There was no slackness. Carter was the 
first who broke the French line. He was struck by 
a splinter of one of his own yardarms, and fell dying 
on the deck. He would not be carried below. He 
would not let go his sword. “Fight the ship,” were 
his last woids: “fight the ship as long as she can 
swim.” The battle lasted till four in the afternoon. 
The roar of the guns was distinctly heard more than 
twenty miles off by the army which was encamped on 
the coast of Normandy. During the earlier part of 
the day the wind was favourable to the French: they 
were opposed to only half of the allied fleet; and 
against tht half they maintained the conflict with 
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their usual courage and with more than their usual 
seamanship. After a hard and doubtful fight of five 
hours, Tourville thought that enough had been done 
to maintain the honour of the white flag, and began 
to draw off. But by this time the wind had veered, and 
was with the allies. They were now able to avail them- 
selves of their great superiority of force. They came 
on fast. The retreat of the French ‘became a flight. 
Tourville fought hi oWn ship desperately. She was 
named, in allusion to Lewis’s favourite emblem, the 
Royal Sun, and was widely renowned as the finest: vessel 
inthe world. It was reported among the English sail- 
ors that she was adornedewith an image,of the Great 
King, and that he appeared there, as he appeared in 
the Place of Victories, with vanquished nations in 
chains beneath his feet. The gallant ship, surrounded 
by enemies, lay like a great fortress on the sea, scatter- 
ing death on every side from her hundred and four 
portholes. She was so formidably manned that all 
attempts to board her failed. Long after sunset, she 
got clear of her assailants, and, with all her scuppers 
spouting blood, made for the coast of Normandy. She 
had suffered so much that Toueville hastily removed 
his flag to a ship of hinety guns which was named the 
Ambitious. By this time his fleet was scattered far 
over the sea. A*bout twenty of his smallest ships 
made their escape by a road which was too perilous for 
any courage but the courége of despair. In the double 
darkness of night and of a thick sea fog, they ran, 
with all their sails spread, through the boiling waves 
and treacherous rocks of the Race of Alderney, and, 
by a strange good fortune, arrived without a single 
disaster at Saint Maloes. The pursuers did not ven- 
ture to follow the fugitives into that terrible strait, 
the place of innumerable shipwrecks.* 


* Russell’e Letter to Notting- don Gazette of May 23.; Parts 
bam, May 20. 1692, in the Lon- culars of Anoth@ Letter from the 
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Those French vessels which were too bulky to ven- 
ture into the Race of Alderney fled to the havens of 
the Cotentin. The Royal Sun and two other three- 
deckers reached Cherburg in safety. The Ambitious, 
with twelve other ships, all firstrates or secondrates, 
took refuge in the Bay of La Hogue, close to the 
head quarters of the army of James. 

The three ships which had fled to Cherburg were 
closely chased by an Engligo squadron under the 
command of Delaval. He found them hauled up 
into shoal water where no large man of war could 
get at them. He therefore determined to attack 
them with his fireships and boats. The service was 
gallantly and successfully performed. In a short 
time the Royal Sun and her two consorts were 
burned to ashes, Part of the crews escaped to the 
shore ; and part fell into the hands of the English.* 

Meanwhile Russell with the greater part of his 
victorious fleet had blockaded the Bay of La Hogue. 
Here, as at Cherburg, the French men of war had 

been drawn up into shallow water. They were close 
to the camp of the army which was destined for the 
invasion of England. Six of them were moored 
under a fort named Lisset. The rest lay under the 
guns of another fort named Saint Vaast, where James 
had fixed his head quarters, and*where the British 
flag, variegated by the crosses of Saint George and 
Saint Andrew, hung by the‘side of the White flag of 
France. Marshal, Bellefonds had planted several 
batteries which, it was thought, would deter the 
boldest enemy from approaching either Fort Lisset 
or Fort Saint Vaast. James, however, who knew 


Fleet published by authority; street poetry, and the Advice to 
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James, ii. 493, 494.; Narcissus * See Delaval’s Letter to Not- 
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something of English seamen, was not perfectly at 
ease, and proposed to send strong bodies of soldiers 
on board of the ships. But Tourville would not 
consent to put such a slur on his profession. 

Russel] meanwhile was preparing for an attack. 
On the afternoon of the twenty-third of May all was 
ready. A flotilla consisting of sloops, of fireships, 
and of two hundred boats, was entrustéd to the com- 
mand of Rooke. The Whole armament was in the 
highest spirits. The rowers, flushed by success, and 
animated by the thought that they were going to 
fight under the eyes of the French and Irish troops 
who had been assembled for the purpose of subju- 
gating England, pulled manfully and ‘with loud 
huzzas towards the six huge wooden castles which lay 
close to Fort Lisset. The French, though an emi- 
nently brave people, have always been more liable to 
sudden panics than their phlegmatic neighbours the 
English and Germans. On this day there was a panic 
both in the fleet andin the army. Tourville ordered 
his sailors to man their boats, and would have led them 
to encounter the enemy in the bay. But his example 
and his exhortations were vain., His boats turned 
round and fled in consusion. The ships were aban- 
doned. The cannonade from Fort Lisset was so 
feeble and ill directed that it did no execution. The 
regiments on the beach, after wasting a few musket 
shots, drew off. The Engdish boarded the men of 
war, set them on fire, and having performed this 
great service without the loss of ‘a single life, re- 
treated at a late hour with the retreating tide. The 
bay was in a blaze during .the night; and now and 
then a loud explosion announced that the flames had 
reached a powder room or a tier of loaded guns. At 
eight the next morning the tide came back strong ; 
and with the tide came back Rooke and bis two 
hundred boats, The enemy made a faint attempt to 
defend the vessels whieh were near Fort Saint Vaast. 
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During a few minutes the batteries did some exe- 
cution among the crews of our skiffs: but the struggle 
was svon over. The French poured fast out of their 
ships on one side: the English poured in as fast on 
the other, and, with loud shouts, turned the captured 
guns against the shore. The batteries were speedily 
silenced. James and Melfort, Bellefonds and Tour- 
ville, looked on in helpless despondency while the 
second conflagration procéeded. The conquerors, 
leaving the ships of war in flames, made their way 
into an inner basin where many transports lay. 
Eight of these vessels were set on fire. Several were 
taken in tow. The rest, would have been either 
destroyed or carried off, had not the sea again begun 
to ebb. It was impossible to do more; and the vic- 
torious flotilla slowly retired, insulting the hostile 
camp with a thundering chant of “God save the 
King.” 

Thus ended, at noon on the twenty-fourth of May, 
the great conflict which had raged during five days 
over a wide extent of sea and shore. One English 
fireship had perished in its calling. Sixteen French 
men of war, all noble vessels, and eight of them 
threedeckers, had been sunk or burned down to the 
wateredge. The battle is called, from the place 
where it terminated, the battle of La Hogue.* 

The news was received in London with boundless 

Rejoicings in CXUltation. Inethe fight on the open sea, 
Engiand- indeed, the numerical superiority of the 
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allies had been so great that they had little reason 
to boast of their success. But the courage and skill 
with which the crews of the English boats had, in a 
French harbour, in sight of a French army, and under 
the fire of French batteries, destroyed a fine French 
fleet, amply justified the pride with which our fathers 
pronounced the name of La Hogue. That we may 
fully enter into their feelings, we must remember that 
this was the first gréat*°check that had ever been 
given to the arms of Lewis the Fourteenth, and the 
first great victory that the English had gained over 
the French since the day of Agincourt. The stain 
left on our fame by the shameful defeat, of Beachy 
Head was effaced. This time the glory was all our 
own. The Dutch had indeed done their duty, as 
they have always done it in maritime war, whether 
fighting on our side or against us, whether victorious 
or vanquished. But the English had borne the brunt 
of the fight. Russell who commanded in chief was 
an Englishman. Delaval who directed the attack on 
Cherburg was an Englishman. Rooke who led the 
flotilla into the Bay of La Hogue was an Englishman. 
The only two officers of note whoehad fallen, Admiral 
Carter and Captain Hastings of the Sandwich, were 
Englishmen. Yet the pleasure with which the good 
news was received Here must not be ascribed solely 
or chiefly to national pride. The island was safe. 
The pleasant pastures, cornfields and commons of 
Hampshire and Surrey would not be the seat of war. 
The houses and gardens, the kitchens and dairies, the 
cellars and plate chests, the wives and daughters of 
our gentry and clergy wouN not be at the mercy of 
Irish Rapparees, who had sacked the dwellings and 
skinned the cattle of the Englishry of Leinster, or of 
French dragoons accustomed to live at free quarter 
on the Protestants of Auvergne. Whigs and Tories | 
joined in thanking God for this great deliverance ; 
and the most respectalfle nonjurors could ‘hot but be 
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glad at heart that the rightful King was not to be 
brought back by an army of foreigners. 

The public joy was therefore all but universal. 
During several days the bells of London pealed with- 
out ceasing. Flags were flying on all the steeples. 
Rows of candles were in all. the windows. SBonfires 
were at all the corners of the streets.* The sense 
which the government enterfained of the services of 
the navy was promptly, judiciously, and gracefully 
manifested. Sidney and Portland were sent to meet 
the fleet at Portsmouth, and were accompanied by 
Rochester, as the representative of the Tories. The 
three Lords,took down with them thirty seven thou- 
sand pounds in coin, which they were to distribute as 
a donative among the sailors.| Gold medals were 
given to the officers.f| The remains of Hastings and 
Carter were brought on shore with every mark of 
honour. Carter was buried at Portsmouth, with a 
great display of military pomp. The corpse of 
Hastings was carried up to London, and laid, with 
unusual solemnity, under the pavement of Saint 
James’s Church. The footeuards with reversed arms 
escorted the hearse. * Four royal state carriages, each 
drawn by six horses, were in the procession: a crowd 
of men of quality in mourning cloaks filled the pews ; 
and the Bishop of Lincoln preached the funeral 
sermon. || While such marks of respect were paid to 
the slain, the wounded were not neglected. Fifty 
surgeons, plentifully supplied with instruments, band- 
ages, and drugs, were sent down in all haste from 
London to Portsmouth... It is not easy for us to 
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forin a notion of the difficulty which there then was 
in providing at short notice commodious shelter and 
skilful attendance for hundreds of maimed and lace- 
rated men. At present every county, every large 
town, can boast of some spacious palace in which the 
poorest labourer who has fractured a limb may find 
an excellent bed, an able ‘medical attendant, a careful 
nurse, medicines of the best quality, and nourishment 
such as an invalid require But there was not then, 
in the whole realm, a single infirmary supported by 
voluntary contribution. Even in the capital the only 
edifices open to the wounded were the two ancient 
hospitals of Saint Thomas and Saint Bartholomew. 
The Queen gave orders that in both these hospitals 
arrangements should be made at the public charge 
for the reception of patients from the fleet.* At 
the same time it was announced that a noble and 
lasting memorial of the gratitude which England 
felt for the courage and patriotism of her sailors 
would soon rise on a site eminently appropriate. 
Among the.suburban residences of our kings, that 
which stood at Greenwich had long held a distin- 
guished place. Charles the Secoyd “liked the situa- 
tion, and determined to rebuild the house and to 
improve the gardens. Soon after his Restoration, he 
began to erect, on @ spot almost washed by the 
Thames at high tide, a mansion of vast extent and 
cost. Behind the palace wére planted long avenues 
of trees which, when William reigned, were scarcely 
more than saplings, but which have now covered with 
their massy shade the summer rambles®of several 
generations. On the slope which has long been the 
scene of the holiday sports of the Londoners, were 
constructed flights of terraces, of which the vestiges 
may still be discerned. The Queen now publicly 
declared, in her husband’s name, that the building 
commenced by Charles should be completed, and 


° ®@ 
* An Account of the late Great Victory, 1692; Narcissus Luttrell’s 
Diary. ; 
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should be a retreat for seamen disabled in the service 
of their country.” 

One of the happiest effects produced by the good 
news was the calming of the public mind. During 
about a month the nation had been hourly expecting 
an invasion and a rising, and had consequently been 
in an irritable and suspicious mood. In many parts 
of England a nonjuror could not show himself with- 
out great risk of being instltetl. A report that arms 
were hidden in a house sufficed to bring a furious 
mob to the door. The mansion of one Jacobite 
gentleman in Kent had been attacked, and, after a 
fight in which several .shots were fired, had been 
stormed and pulled down.t Yet such riots were by 
no means the worst symptoms of the fever which 
had inflamed the whole society. The exposure of 
Fuller, in February, had, as it seemed, put an end 
to the practices of that vile tribe of which Oates was 
the patriarch. During some’ weeks, indeed, the 
world was disposed to be unreasonably incredulous 
about plots. But in April there was a reaction. The 
French and Irish were coming. There was but too 
much reason to kelieve that there were traitors in 
the island. Whoever pretentded that he could point 
out those traitors was sure to be heard with atten- 
tion; and there was not wanting a false witness to 
avail himself of the golden opportunity. 

This false witness was ‘named Robert Young. His 
history was in his own lifetime so fully 
investigated, and so much of his corre- 
spondence*has been preserved, that the whole man is 
before us. His character is indeed a curious study. 
His birthplace was a subject of dispute among three 
nations. The English pronounced him Irish. The 
Irish, not being ambitious of the honour of having 
him for a countryman, affirmed that he was born in 


* Baden tp the States General, ft Narcissus Luttrell'’s Diary. 
June x 1692, 
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Scotland. Wherever he may have been born, it is 
impossible to doubt where he was bred: for his 
phraseology is precisely that of the Teagues who were, 
in his time, favourite characters on our stage. He 
called himself a priest of the Established Church : 
but he was in truth only a deacon; and his deacon’s 
orders he had obtained "by producing forged certi- 
ficates of his learning and moral character. Long 
before the Revolution he held curacies in various 
parts of Ireland; but he did not remain many days 
in any spot. He was driven from one place by the 
scandal which was the effect of his lawless amours. 
He rode away from another place on a borrowed 
horse, which he never returned. He settled in a 
third parish, and was taken up for bigamy. Some 
letters which he wrote on this occasion from the gaol 
of Cavan have been preserved. He assured each of 
his wives, with the most frightful imprecations, that 
she alone was the object of his love; and he thus 
succeeded in inducing one of them to support him 
in prison, and the other to save his life by forswear- 
ing herself at the assizes. The only specimens which 
remain to us of his method of ymparting religious 
instruction are to be found in these epistles. He 
compares himself to David, the man after God’s own 
heart, who had been guilty both of adultery and 
murder. He declares that he repents: he prays for 
the forgiveness of the Alntighty, and then entreats 
his dear honey, for Christ’s sake, to perjure herself. 
Having narrowly escaped the gallows, he wandered 
* during several years about Ireland an@ England, 
begging, stealing, cheating, personating, forging, and 
lay in many prisons under many names. In 1684 he 
was convicted at Bury of having fraudulently courter- 
feited Sancroft’s signature, and was sentenced to the 
pillory and to imprisonment. From his dungeon he 
wrote to implore the Primate’s mercy. The letter may 
still be read with all tive original bad grammar and 
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bad spelling.* The writer acknowledged his guilt, 
wished that his eyes were a fountain of water, and 
declared that he should never know peace till he 
had received episcopal absolution. He very cun- 
ningly tried to ingratiate himself with the Archbishop, 
by professing a mortal hatred of Dissenters. But, 
as all this contrition and all this orthodoxy pro- 
duced no effect, the penitent, after swearing bitterly 
to be revenged on Sancfoft, betook himself’ to 
another device. The Western Insurrection had just 
broken out. The magistrates all over the country 
were but too ready to listen to any accusation that 
might be brought against Whigs and Nonconformists. 
Young declared on oath that, to his knowledge, a 
design had been formed in Suffolk against the life 
of King James, and named a peer, several gen- 
tlemen, and ten Presbyterian ministers, as parties 
to the plot. Some of the accused were brought to 
trial; and Young appeared in the witness box: but 
the story which he told was proved by overwhelming 
evidence to be false. Soon after the Revolution he 
was again convicted of forgery, pilloried for the 
fourth or fifth time, and sent to Newgate. While 
he lay there, he determinéd to try whether he 
should be more fortunate as an accuser of Jacobites 
than he had been as an accuter of Puritans. He 
first addressed himself to Tillotson. There was a 
horrible plot against theif Majesties, a plot as deep 
as hell; and some of the first men in England were 
concerned in it. Tillotson, though he placed little 
confidence fn information coming from such a source, 
thought that the oath which he had taken as a Privy 
Councillor made it his duty to mention the subject 
to William. William, after his fashion, treated the 
matter very lightly. “I am confident,” he said, 


* I give one short sentence as have committed such durty u- 
a specimen: . “O fie that ever it tigns!” 
should be said that a clerevman’ 
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“that this is a villany; and I will have nobody 
disturbed on such grounds.” After this rebuff, Young 
remained some time quiet. But when William was 
on the Continent, and when the nation was agitated 
by the apprehension of a French invasion and of a 
Jacobite insurrection, a false accuser might hope to 
obtain a favourable audience. The mere oath ofa 
man who was well known to the turnkeys of twenty 
gaols was not likely ta injure any body. But Young 
was master of a weapon which is, of all weapons, the 
most formidable to innocence. He had lived during 
some years by counterfeiting hands, and had at length 
attained such consummate, skill in that bad art that 
even experienced clerks who were conversant with ma- 
nuscript could scarcely, after the most minute com- 
parison, discover any difference between his imitations 
and the originals. He had succeeded in making 
a collection of papers written by men of note who 
were suspected of disaffection. Some autographs 
he had stolen; and some he had obtained by writ- 
ing in feigned names to ask after the characters of 
servants or curates. He now drew up a paper pur- 
porting to be an Association for, the Restoration of 
the banished King. .This document set forth that 
the subscribers bound themselves in the presence of 
God to take arms for His Majesty, and to seize on 
the Prince of Orange, dead or alive. To the Associa- 
tion Young appended theenames of Marlborough, of 
Cornbury, of Salisbury, of Sancroft, and of Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster. 

The next thing to be done was to pat the paper 
into some hiding place in the house of one of the 
persons whose signatures had been counterfeited. As 
Young could not quit Newgate, he was forced to 
employ a subordinate agent for this purpose. He 
selected a wretch named Blackhead, who had formerly 
been convicted of perjury and sentenced to have his» 
ears clipped. The selection was not bappy; for 
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Blackhead had none of the qualities which the trade 
of a false witness requires except wickedness. There 
was nothing plausible about him. His voice was 
harsh. Treachery was written in all the lines of his 
yellow face. He had no invention, no presence of 
mind, and could do little more than repeat by rote 
the lies taught him by others. 

This man, instructed by his accomplice, repaired 
to Sprat’s palace at Bromley#introduced himself there 
as the confidential servant of an imaginary Doctor of 
Divinity, delivered to the Bishop, on bended knee, 
a letter ingeniously manufactured by Young, and 
received, with the semblance of profound reverence, 
the episcopal benediction. The servants made the 
stranger welcome. He was taken to the cellar, drank 
their master’s health, and entreated them to let him 
see the house. They could not venture to show any 
of the private apartments. Blackhead, therefore, 
after begging importunately, but in vain, to be suf- 
fered to have one look at the study, was forced to 
content himself with dropping the Association into a 
flowerpot which stood in a parlour near the kitchen. 

Every thing havjng been thus prepared, Young 
informed the ministers that he could tell them some- 
thing of the highest importance to the welfare of the 
State, and earnestly begged to bacheard. His request 
reached them on pethaps the most anxious day of an 
anxious month. Tourville had just stood out to sea. 
The army of James was embarking. London was 
agitated by reports about the disaffection of the naval 
officers. The Queen was deliberating whether she 
should cashier those who were suspected, or try the 
effect of an appeal to their honour and patriotism. 
At such a moment the ministers could not refuse to 
listen to any person who professed himself able to 
give them valuable information. Young and his 
‘accomplice were brought before the Privy Council. . 
They there aceused Marlborough, Cornbury, Salis- 
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bury, Sancrott, and Sprat of high treason. These 
great men, Young said, had invited James to invade 
England, and had promised to join him. The elo- 
quent and ingenious Bishop of Rochester had under- 
taken to draw up a Declaration which would inflame 
the nation against the government of King William. 
The conspirators were bound together by a written 
instrument. That instrument, signed by their own 
hands, would be found #t Bromley if careful search 
was made. Young particularly requested that the 
messengers might be ordered to examine the Bishop's 
flowerpots. 

The ministers were seriously alarmed. The story 
was circumstantial; and part of it was probable. 
Marlborough’s dealings with Saint Germains were 
well known to Caermarthen, to Nottingham, and to 
Sidney. Cornbury was a tool of Marlborough, and 
was the son of a nonjuror and of a notorious plotter. 
Salisbury was a Papist. Sancroft had, not many 
months before, been, with too much show of reason, 
suspected qf,inviting the French to invade England. 
Of all the accused persons Sprat was the most un- 
likely to be concerned in any hazardous design. He 
had neither enthusiasm nor constancy. Both his 
ambition and his party spirit had always been effec- 
tually kept in ordew by his love of ease and his 
anxiety for his own safety. He had been guilty of 
some criminal compliances ¢n the hope of gaining the’ 
favour of James, had sate in the High Commission, 
had concurred in several iniquitous decrees pro- 
nounced by that court, and had, witl? trembling 
hands and faltering voice, eread the Declaration of 
Indulgence in the choir of the Abbey. But there he 
had stopped. As soon as it began to be whispered 
that the civil and religious constitution of England 
would speedily be vindicated by extraordinary means, 
he had resigned the powers which he had during two 
years exercised in defiamce of law, and ha& hastened 
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to make his peace with his clerical brethren. He 
had in the Convention voted for a Regency: but he 
had taken the oaths without hesitation: he had 
borne a conspicuous part in the coronation of the 
new Sovereigns; and by his skilful hand had been 
added to the Form of Prayer used on the fifth of 
November those sentences in which the Church ex- 
presses her gratitude for the second great deliverance 
wrought on that day.* Such e man, possessed of a 
plentiful income, of a seat in the House of Lords, of 
one agreeable mansion among the elms of Bromley, 
and of another in the cloisters of Westminster, was 
very unlikely to run the risk of martyrdom. He 
was not, indeed, on perfectly good terms with the 
government. For the feeling, which, next to solicitude 
for his own comfort and repose, seems to have had 
the greatest influence on his public conduct, was his 
dislike of the Puritans, a dislike which sprang, not 
from bigotry, but from Epicureanism. Their austerity 
was a reproach to his slothful and luxurious life: 
their phraseology shocked his fastidious taste; and, 
where they were concerned, his ordinary good nature 
forsook him. Logthing the nonconformists as he 
did, he was not likely to be very zealous for a prince 
whom the nonconformists regarded as their protector. 
But Sprat’s faults afforded ample security that he 
would never, from Spleen against William, engage in 
any plot to bring back James.’ Why Young should 
have assigned the most perilous part in an enterprise 
full of peril to a man singularly pliant, cautious, and 
selfindulgemt, it is difficult to say. 

The first step which the ministers took was to send 
Marlborough to the Tower. He was by far the most 
formidable of all the accused persons; and that he 
had held a traitorous correspondence with Saint 
Germains was a fact which, whether Young were 
perjured or not, the Queen and her chief advisers 
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knew to be true. One of the Clerks of the Cour :il 
and several messengers were sent down to Bromley 
with a warrant from Nottingham. Sprat was taken 
into custody. All the apartments in which it could 
reasonably be supposed that he would have hidden 
an important document were searched, the library, 
the diningroom, the drawingroom, the bedchamber, 
and the adjacent closets. His papers were strictly ex- 
amined. Much good prgse was found, and probably 
some bad verse, but no treason. The messengers 
pried into every flowerpot that they could find, but 
to no purpose. It never occurred to them to look 
into the room in which Blackhead had hidden the 
Association: for that room’was near the gffices occu- 
pied by the servants, and was little used by the Bishop 
and his family. The officers returned to London with 
their prisoner, but without the document which, if it 
had been found, might have been fatal to him. 

Late at night he was brought to Westminster, and 
was suffered to sleep at his deanery. All his book- 
cases and drawers were examined ; and sentinels were 
posted at the door of his bedchamber, but with strict 
orders to behave civilly and not to disturb the family. 

On- the following day he was brought before the 
Council, The examination was conducted by Not- 
tingham with great humanity and courtesy. The 
Bishop, conscious of entire innocence, behaved with 
temper and firmness. He made no complaints. “I 
submit,” he said, “to the necessities of State at such 
a time of jealousy and danger ay this.” He was 
asked whether he had drawn up a Dedaration for 
King James, whether he had held any correspondence 
with France, whether he had signed any treasonable 
association, and whether he knew of any such as- 
sociation. To all these questions he, with perfect 
truth, answered in the negative, on the word of a 
Christian and a Bishop. He was taken back to his . 
deanery. He remained there in easy capfinement 
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during ten days, and then, as nothing tending to 
criminate him had been discovered, was suffered to 
return to Bromley. 

Meanwhile the false accusers had been devising a 
new scheme. Blackhead paid another visit to Brom- 
ley, and contrived to take the forged Association out 
of the place in which he had hid it, and to bring it 
back to Yourg. One of Young’s two wives then 
carried it to the Secretary’s Office, and told a lie, 
invented by her husband, to explain how a paper 
of such importance had come into her hands. But 
it was not now so easy to frighten the ministers as it 
had been a few days before. The battle of La Hogue 
had put un end to all'‘apprehensions of invasion. 
Nottingham, therefore, instead of sending down a 
warrant to Bromley, merely wrote to beg that Sprat 
would call on him at Whitehall. The summons was 
promptly obeyed, and the accused prelate was 
brought face to face with Blackhead before the 
Council. Then the truth came out fast. The 
Bishop remembered the villanous look and voice of 
the man who had knelt to ask the episcopal blessing. 
The Bishop’s secretary confirmed his master’s as- 
sertions. The false witness soon lost his presence of 
mind. His cheeks, always sallow, grew frightfully 
livid. His voice, generally loud and coarse, sank 
into a whisper. The Privy Councillors saw his con- 
fusion, and crossexamined him sharply. For a time 
he answered their questions by repeatedly stammering 
out his original He in the original words. At last he 
found thatehe had no way of extricating himself but 
by owning his guilt. He acknowledged that he had 
given an untrue account of his visit to Bromley ; and, 
after much prevarication, he related how he had 
hidden the Association, and how he had removed it 
from its hiding place, and confessed that he had been 
set on by Young. 

The two accomplices were then confronted. Young, 
with unabashed forehead, denied every thing. He 
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knew nothing about the flowerpots. “If so,” cried 
Nottingham and Sidney together, “why did you 
give such particular directions that the flowerpots at 
Bromley should be searched?” “TI never gave any 
directions about the flowerpots,” said Young. Then 
the whole council broke,forth. How dare you say 
so? We all remember it.” Still the knave stood up 
erect, and exclaimed, with an impudence which Oates 
might have envied, THs hiding is all a trick got 
up “between the Bishop and Blackhead. The Bishop 
has taken Blackhead off; and they are both trying to 
stifle the plot.” This was too much. There was a 
smile and a lifting up of bands all round the. board. 
“ Man,” cried Caermarthen, “wouldst thou have us 
believe that the Bishop contrived to have this paper 
put where it was ten to one that our messengers had 
found it, and where, if they had found it, it might 
have hanged him ?” 

The false accusers were removed in custody. The 
Bishop, after warmly thanking the ministers for 
their fair and honourable conduct, took his leave of 
them. In the antechamber he found a crowd of 
people staring at Young, while Young sate, enduring 
the stare with the serene fortitude of a man who had 
looked down on far greater multitudes from half the 
pillories in England? “ Young,’ said Sprat, “ your 
conscience must tell you that you have cruelly 
wronged me. For your dwn sake I am sorry that 
you persist in denying what your associate has con- 
fessed.” <“‘ Confessed!” cried Young: “po, all is not 
confessed yet; and that you shall find to your sorrow. 
There is such a thing as*impeachment, my Lord. 
When Parliament sits you shall hear more of me.” 
“God give you repentance,” answered the Bishop. 
“For, depend upon it, you are in much more danger 
of being damned than I of being impeached.” * 


° 
* My account of this plot is chiefly taken from Sprat’s Rela- 
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Forty eight hours after the detection of this exe- 
crable fraud, Marlborough was admitted to bail. 
Young and B.ackhead had done him an inestimable 
service. That he was concerned in a plot quite as 
criminal as that which they had falsely imputed to 
him, and that the government was in possession of 
moral proofs of his guilt, is now certain. But his 
contemporaries had not, as we have, the evidence of 
his perfidy before them. ‘They knew that he had 
been accused of an offence of which he was innocent, 
that perjury and forgery had been employed to ruin 
him, and that, in consequence of these machinations, 
he had passed some weeksein the Tower. ‘There was 
in the public mind a very natural confusion between 
his disgrace and his imprisonment. He had been 
imprisoned without sufficient cause. Might it not, 
in the absence of all information, be reasonably pre- 
sumed that he had been disgraced without sufficient 
cause? It was certain that a vile calumny, destitute 
of all foundation, had caused him to be treated as a 
criminal in May. Was it not probable, ‘then, that 
calumny might have deprived him of his master’s 
favour in January? ° 

Young’s resources were not yet exhausted. As 
soon as he had been carried back from Whitehall to 
Newgate, he set himself to consfruct a new plot, and 
to find a new accomplice. He addressed himself to 
aman named Holland, who was in the lowest state 
of poverty. Never, said Young, was there such a 
golden oppartunity. A bold, shrewd, fellow might 
easily earn hie hundred pounds. To Holland five 
hundred pounds seemed fabulous wealth. What, he 
asked, was he to do for it? Nothing, he was told, 
but to speak the truth, that was to Bay, substantial 
truth, a little disguised and coloured.” There really 
was a plot; and this would have been proved if 
tion of the late Wicked Contri- very few better narratives in the 


vance of Stephen Blackhend and language, 
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Blackhead had not been bought off. His desertion 
had made it necessary to call in the help of fiction. 
“You must swear that you and I were in a back 
room upstairs at the Lobster in Southwark. Some 
men came to meet us there. They gave a password 
before they were admitted. They were all in white 
camlet cloaks. They signed the Association in our 
presence. Then they paid each his shilling and 
went away. And you nfust be ready to identify my 
Lord Marlborough and the Bishop of Rochester as 
two of these men.” “How can I identify them?” 
said Holland, “I never saw them.” “ You must con- 
trive to see them,” answergd the tempter, “as soon 
as you can. The Bishop will be at the Abbey. Any 
body about the court will point out my Lord Marl- 
borough.” Holland immediately went to Whitehall, 
and repeated this conversation to Nottingham. The 
unlucky imitator of Oates was prosecuted, by order 
of the government, for perjury, subornation of per- 
jury, and forgery. He was convicted and imprisoned, 
was again get in the pillory, and underwent, in addi- 
tion to the exposure, about which he cared little, 
such a pelting as had seldom been known.* After 
his punishment, he was, during some years, lost in 
the crowd of pilferers, ringdroppers, and sharpers 
who infested the capital. At length, in the year 
1700, he emerged from his obsctirity, and excited a 
momentary interest. The newspapers announced 
that Robert Young, Clerk, once so famous, had been 
taken up for coining, then that he had been found 
guilty, then that the dead warrant had*come down, 
und finally that the reverend gentleman had been 
hanged at Tyburn, and had greatly edified a large as- 
sembly of spectators by his penitence.f 


* Baden to the States Ge- 1700; Postboy, April 18.; Fly. 
neral, Feb. 44. 1693. ing Post, April 20. « 
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CHAPTER, XIX. 


WHILE England was agitated, first by the dread of an 
Foreign policy iOVasion, and then by joy at the deliver- 
of William. ance wrought for her by the valour of her 
seamen, important events were taking place on the 
Continent. On the sixth of March the King had 
arrived at the Hague, anfd had proceeded to make 
his arrangements for the approaching campaign.* 
The prospect which lay before him was gloomy. 
The coalition of which he was the author and the 
chief had, during some months, been in constant 
danger of dissolution. By what strenuous exertions, 
by what ingenious expedients, by what blandish- 
ments, by what bribes, he succeeded in preventing 
his allies from throwing themselves, one by one, at 
the feet of France, can be but imperfectly known. 
The fullest and most authentic record of the labours 
and sacrifices by which he kept together, during 
eight years, a crowd of fainthearted and treacherous 
potentates, negligent of the common interest and 
jealous of each other, is fo be found in his corre- 
spondence with Heinsius. In that correspondence 
William is all himeelf. He had, in the course of his 
eventful life, to sustain some high parts for which he 
was not eminent y qualified ; and, in those parts, his 
success was imperfect. AS sovereign of England, he 
showed abilities and virtues which entitle him to 
honourable mention in history: but his deficiencies 
were great. He was to the last a stranger among us, 
. cold. reserved, never in good spirits, never at his 
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ease. His kingdom was a place of exile. His finest 
palaces were prisons. He was always counting the 
days which must elapse before he should again see 
the land of his birth, the clipped trees, the wings of 
the innumerable windmills, the nests of the storks on 
the tall gables, and the long lines of painted villas 
reflected in the sleeping canals. He took no pains 
to hide the preference which he felt’ for his native 
soil and for his early dri@nds; and therefore, though 
he rendered great services to our country, he did not 
reign in our hearts. As a general in the field, again, 
he showed rare courage and capacity: but, from 
whatever cause, he was, gs a tactician, inferior to 
some of his contemporaries, who, in general powers 
of mind, were far inferior to him. The business for 
which he was preeminently fitted was diplomacy, in 
the highest sense of the word. It may be doubted 
whether he has ever had a superior in the art of con- 
ducting those great negotiations on which the welfare 
of the commonwealth of nations depends. His skill 
in this department of politics was never more severely 
tasked or more signally proved than during the latter 
part of 1691.and the early part of 1692. 

One of his chief difficulties was caused by the 
sullen and menacing demeanour of the >, worthern 
Northern powers. Denmark and Sweden ve 
had at one.time seemed disposed fo join the coalition : 
but they had early become cold, and were fast be- 
coming hostile. From France they flattered them- 
selves that they had little to fear. It was not very 
probable that her armies would cross the Elbe, or 
that her fleets would force a passage through the 
Sound. But the naval strength of England and 
Holland united might well excite apprehension at 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. Soon arose vexatious 
questions of maritime right, questions such as, in 
almost every extensive war of modern times, have 
arisen between belligerents and neutrals, %The Scan- 
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dinavian princes complained that the legitimate trade 
between the Baltic and France was tyrannically inter- 
rupted. Though they had not in general been on 
very friendly terms with each other, they began to 
draw close together, intrigued at every petty German 
court, and tried to form what, William called a Third 
Party in Europe. The King of Sweden, who, as 
Duke of Pomerania, was bound to send three 
thousand men for the defefice:of the Empire, sent, 
instead of them, his advice that the allies would 
make peace on the best terms which they could get.* 
The King of Denmark seized a great number of 
Dutch merghantships, ané@ collected in Holstein an 
army which caused no small ‘uneasiness to his neigh- 
bours. “TI fear,” William wrote, in an hour of deep 
dejection, to Heinsius, “I fear that the object of this 
Third Party is a peace which will bring in its train 
the slavery of Europe. The day will come when 
Sweden and her confederates will know too late how 
great an error they have committed. They are 
farther, no doubt, than we from the danger ;«and there- 
fore it is that they are thus bent on working our 
ruin and their own.e That France will now consent 
to reasonable terms is not to be expected; and it 
were better to fall sword in hand than to submit to 
whatever she may dictate."t ° 

While the King was thus disquieted by the conduct 
of the northerh powers, ominous signs 
began tg appear in a very different quarter. 
It had, from the first, been no easy matter to induce 
sovereigns who hated, and who in their own dominions, 
persecuted, the Protestant religion, to countenance 
the revolution which had saved that religion from a 
great peril. But happily the example and the autho- 
rity of the Vatican had overcome their scruples, 


The Pope. 


e * The Swedes came, it is true, 1691. 
but not tillgthe campaign was = f, William to Heinsius, March 
over. London Gazette, Sept. 10. 44. 1692. 
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Innocent the Eleventh and Alexander the Eighth 
had regarded William with ill concealed partiality 
He was not indeed their friend; but he was their 
enemy’s enemy ; and James had been, and, if restored, 
must again be, their enemy’s vassal. To the heretic 
nephew therefore they gave their effective support, to 
the orthodox uncle only compliments and benedictions. 
But Alexander the Eighth had occupied the papal 
throne little more than fifteen months. His successor, 
Antonio Pignatelli, who took the name of Innocent 
the Twelfth, was impatient to be reconciled to Lewis. 
Lewis was now sensible that he had committed a great 
error when he had roused, against him at once the 
spirit of Protestantism ahd the spirit of Popery. He 
permitted the French Bishops to submit themselves 
to the Holy See. The dispute, which had, at one 
time, seemed likely to end in a great Gallican schism, 
was accommodated ; and there was reason to believe 
that the influence of the head of the Church would 
be exerted for the purpose of severing the ties which 
bound so many Catholic princes to the Calvinist who 
had usurped the British throne. 

Meanwhile the coalition, which, the Third Party on 
one side and the Pope on the other were gonauct of the 
trying to dissolve, was in no small danger *"'* 
of falling to pieces from mere rottenness. Two of 
the allied powers, and two only, were hearty in the 
common cause ; England, drawing after her the other 
British kingdoms, and Holland, drawing after her 
the other Batavian commonwealths, England and 
Holland were indeed torn by internal factions, and 
were separated from each other by mutual jealousies 
and antipathies: but both were fully resolved not to 
submit to French domination; and both were ready 
to bear their share, and more than their share, of the 
charges of the contest. Most of the members of the 
confederacy were not nations, but men, an Emperor, a ~ 
King, Electors, Dukes, Landgraves; a and ofthese men 
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there was scarcely one whose whole soul was in the 
struggle, scarcely one who did not hang back, who did 
not find some excuse for omitting to fulfil his engage- 
ments, who did not expect to be hired to defend his 
own rights and interests against the common enemy. 
But the war was the war of the people of England 
and of the people of Holland. Had it not been so, 
the burdens which it made necessary would not have 
been borne by either Englamd.or Holland during a 
single year. When William said that he would 
rather die sword in hand than humble himself before 
France, he expressed what was felt, not by himself 
alone, but by two great communities of which he was 
the first magistrate. With ‘those two communities, 
unhappily, other states had little sympathy. Indeed 
those two communities were regarded by other states 
as rich, plaindealing, generous dupes are regarded by 
needy sharpers. England and Holland were wealthy ; 
and they were zealous. Their wealth excited the 
cupidity of the whole alliance ; and to that wealth their 
zeal was the key. They were persecuted with sordid 
importunity by all their confederates, from Ceasar, 
who, in the pride of his solitary dignity, would not 
honour King William with the title of Majesty, down to 
the smallest Margrave who could see his whole prin- 
cipality from the cracked windews of the mean and 
ruinous old house Which he called his palace. It was 
not enough that England and Holland furnished 
much more than their contingents to the war by land, 
and bore unassisted the whole charge of the war 
by sea. Tey were beset by a crowd of illustrious 
mendicants, some rude,esome obsequious, but all 
indefatigable and insatiable. One prince came mump- 
ing to them annually with a lamentable story about 
his distresses. .A more sturdy beggar threatened to 
join the Third Party, and to make a separate peace 
‘with France, if his demands were not granted. 
Every Sovereign too had his ministers and favourites ; 
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and these ministers and favourites were perpetually 
hinting thut France was willing to pay them for 
detaching their masters from the coalition, and that. 
it would be prudent in England and Holland to 
outbid France, 

Yet the embarrassment caused by the rapacity o1 
the allied courts was sbarcely greater than the em- 
barrassment caused by their ambition*and their pride, 
This prince had set ,him heart on some childish dis- 
tinction, a title or a cross, and would do nothing for 
the common cause till his wishes were accomplished. 
That prince chose to fancy that he had been slighted, 
and would not stir till reparation had been made to 
him. The Duke of Brunswick Lunenbufg would not 
furnish a battalion for the defence of Germany unless 
he was made an Elector.* The Elector of Branden- 
burg declared that he was as hostile as he had ever 
been to France: but he had been ill used by the 
Spanish government; and he therefore would not 
suffer his soldiers to be employed in the defence of 
the Spanish Netherlands. He was willing to bear 
his share of the war: but it must be in his own way: 
he must have the command of a distinct army; and 
he must be stationed between the Rhine and the 
Meuse.t The Elector of Saxony complained that 
bad winter quartersshad been assigned to his troops: 
he therefore recalled them just when they should 
have been preparing to take the field, but very coolly 
offered to send them back if England and Holland 
would give him four hundred thou’and rixdollars.} 

It might have been expected that at€eust the two 
chiefs of the House of Austria would have 
put forth, at this conjuncture, all their 
strength against the rival House of Bourbon. Un- 
fortunately they could not be induced to exert them- 


The Emperor. 


* William to Heinsius, Feb. 43. 1692. 
fr 1692. "t William to Bens Jan. 
f William to Heinsius, dan. 43. 1692, 
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selves vigorously even for tneir own preservation. 
They were deeply interested in keeping the French 
out of Italy. Yet they could with difficulty be pre- 
vailed upon to lend the smallest assistance to the 
Duke of Savoy. They seemed to think it the business 
of England and Holland to defend the passes of the 
Alps, and to prevent the armfes of Lewis from over- 
flowing Lombardy. To the Emperor indeed the war 
against France was a secondary object. His first 
object was the war against Turkey. He was dull and 
bigoted. His mind misgave him that the war against 
France was, in some sense, a war against the Catholic 
religion ; and the war against Turkey was a crusade. 
His recent ‘campaign on the Danube had been suc- 
cessful. He might easily have concluded an honour- 
able peace with the Porte, and have turned his arms 
westward. But he had conceived the hope that he 
might extend his hereditary dominions at the ex- 
pense of the Infidels. Visions of a triumphant entry 
into Constantinople and of a Te Deum in Saint 
Sophia’s had risen in his brain. He not only em- 
ployed in the East a force more than sufficient to 
have defended Piedmont and reconquered Lorraine ; 
but he seemed to think that England and Holland 
were bound to reward him largely for neglecting their 
interests and pursuing his own.”, 

Spain already w&s what she has continued to be 
down to our ewn time. Of the Spain 
which had domineered over the land and 
the ocean, over the Old and the New World, of the 
Spain whiclf had, in the short space of twelve years, 
led captive a Pope and a King of France, a Sovereign 
of Mexico and a Sovereign of Peru, of the Spain 
which had sent an army to the walls of Paris and had 
equipped a mighty fleet to invade England, nothing 
remained but an arrogance which had once excited 


Spain. 


* Burnet, ii, 82, 88.; Correspondenze of William and Heinsius 
passin * ‘ 
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terror and hatred, but which could now excite only 
derision. In extent, indeed, the dominions of the 
Catholic King exceeded those of Rome when Rome 
was at the zenith of power. But the huge mass lay 
torpid and helpless, and could be insulted or despoiled 
with impunity. The whole administration, military 
and naval, financial an@ colonial, was utterly disor- 
ganized, Charles was a fit representative of his 
kingdom, impotent phrsically, intellectually, and 
morally, sunk in ignorance, listlessness, and super- 
stition, yet swollen with a notion of his own dignity, 
and quick to imagine and to resent affronts. So 
wretched had his education been that, when he was 
told of the fall of Mons, the most import&nt fortress 
in his vast empire, he asked whether Mons was in 
England.* Among the ministers who were raised 
up and pulled down by his sickly caprice, was none 
capable of applying a remedy to the distempers of 
the State. In truth to brace anew the nerves of that 
paralysed body would have been a hard task even for 
Ximenes. (No servant of the Spanish Crown occupied 
a more important post, and none was more unfit for 
an important post, than the speek ae of Gastanaga. 
He was Governor of the Netherlands; and in the 
Netherlands it seemed probable that the fate of 
Christendom would be decided. He had discharged 
his trust as every public trust was*then discharged in 
every part of that vast menarchy on which it was 
boastfully said that the sun never set. Fertile and 
rich as was the country which he ruled, he threw on 
England and Holland the whole charge of defending - 
it. He expected that armg, ammunition, waggons, 
provisions, every thing, would be furnished by the 
heretics. It had never occurred to him that it was 
his business, and not theirs, to put Mons in a condition 
to stand a siege. The public voice loudly accused 


* Mémaires de Torcy. a 
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him of having sold that celebrated stronghold to 
France. But “it is probable that he was guilty of 
nothing worse than the haughty apathy and sluggish- 
ness characteristic of his nation. 
Such was the state of the coalition of which Wil- 
liam was the head. There were moments 
‘edsiire. When he felt hinfself overwhelmed, when 
umoluionot his*spirits sank, when his patience was 
meee wearied out, and when his constitutional 
irritability broke forth. “I cannot,” he wrote, “ offer 
# suggestion without being met by a demand for a 
subsidy.”* “I have refused point blank,” he wrote 
on another occasion, when he had been importuned 
for money? “it is impossible that the States General 
and England can bear the charge of the army on 
the Rhine, of the army in Piedmont, and of the 
whole defence of Flanders, to say nothing of the 
immense cost of the naval war. If our allies can do 
nothing for themselves, the sooner the alliance goes 
to pieces the better.’>t But, after every short fit of 
despondency and ill humour, he called,up all the 
force of his mind, and put a strong curb on his 
temper. Weak, mean, false, selfish, as too many of 
the confederates were, it was only by their help that 
he could accomplish what he had from his youth up 
considered as his mission. IRPf ¢hey abandoned him, 
France would be d8minant without a rival in Europe. 
Well as they deserved to ebe punished, he would not, 
to punish them, acquiesce in the subjugation of the 
whole civilised World. He set himself therefore to 
surmount s®me difficulties and to evade others. The 
Scandinavian powers he.conciliated by waiving, re- 
luctantly indeed, and not without a hard internal 
struggle, some of his maritime rights.{| At Rome his 
influence, though indirectly exercised, balanced that 


* William to Heins'‘us, — + His letters to Heinsius are 
1691. . full of this subject. 
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of the Pope himself. Lewis and James found that 
they had not a friend at the Vatican except Innocent ; 
and Innocent, whose nature was gentle and irresolute, 
shrank from taking a course directly opposed to the 
sentiments of all who surrounded him. In private 
conversations with Jacobite agents he declared himself 
devoted to the interest°of the House of Stuart: but 
in his public acts he observed a strict neutrality. He 
sent twenty thousand,crewns to Saint Germains: but 
he excused himself to the enemies of France by pro- 
testing that this was not a subsidy for any political 
purpose, but merely an alms to be distributed among 
poor British Catholics. He permitted prayers for 
the good cause to be read in the English College at 
Rome: but he insisted that those prayers should be 
drawn up in general terms, and that no name should 
be mentioned. It was in vain that the ministers of 
the Houses of Stuart and Bourbon adjured him to 
take a more decided course. “God knows,” he ex-' 
claimed on one occasion, “that I would gladly shed 
my blood to restore the King of England. But what 
can Ido? If I stir, Iam told that I am favouring 
the French, and helping them to,set up an universal 
monarchy. Iam not like the old Popes. Kings will 
not listen to me as they listened to my predecessors. 
There is no religion now, nothing but wicked, worldly, 
policy. The Prince of Orange is thaster. He governs 
us all. He has got such aehold on the Emperor and 
on the King of Spain that neither of them dares to 
displease him. God help us! He alone can help 
. us.” And, as the old man spoke, he be&t the table 
with his hand in an agony of impotent grief and 
indignation.” 

To keep the German princes steady was no easy 


* See the Letters from Rome those in 1694 from Bishor Ellis; 
among the Nairne Papers. Those those in 1695 from Lord Perth 
in 1692 are from Lytcott; those They all tell the same story. 
in 1693 from Cardinal Howard; 4 
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task: but it was accomplished. Money was distributed 
among them, much less indeed than they asked, but 
much more than they had any decent pretence for 
asking. With the Elector of Saxony a composition 
was made. He had, together with a strong appetite 
for subsidies, a great desire to be a member of the 
most select and illustrious orders of knighthood. It 
seems that, instead of the four hundred thousand rix- 
dollars which he had demanded¢he consented to accept 
one hundred thousand and the Garter.* His prime 
minister Schcening, the most covetous and perfidious 
of mankind, was secured, it was hoped, by a pen- 
sion.f For the Duke pf Brunswick Lunenburg, 
William, not without diffi¢ulty, procured the long 
desired title of Elector of Hanover. By such means 
as these the breaches which had divided the coalition 
were so skilfully repaired that it appeared still to 
present a firm front to the enemy. 

William had complained bitterly to the Spanish 
New arange. Court of the incapacity and inertness of 
mente forthe Gastanaga ; and that government, helpless 
the Spaniel and drowsy as it was, could not be alto- 

' gether jnsensible to the dangers which 
threatened Flanders and Brabant. Gastanaga was 
recalled ; and William was invited to take upon him- 
self the government of the Low G@ountries, with powers 
not less than regal. Philip the Second would not 
easily have believed that, within a century after his 
death, his greatgrandson would implore the great- 
grandson of William the Silent to exercise the au- 
thority of a sovereign at Brussels.t 


4 


5, William's comespondence eee a 
with Heinsius; London Gazette, Et je ne vols rien cur la terre 
Feb. 4. 1691. In a pasquinade Ou je trouve plus d'agrément.”” 


published in 1898, and entitled | f+ William's correspondence 
“La Foire d’Ausbourg, Ballet with Heinsius. There is a cu- 
Allégorique,” the Elector of rious account of Schening in the 
Baxony is igtroduced saying: Memoirs of Count Dohna. 
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The offer was in one sense tempting: but William 
was too wise to accept it. He knew that the popula- 
tion of the Spanish Netherlands was firmly attached 
to the Church of Rome. Every act of a Protestant 
ruler was certain to be regarded with suspicion by 
the clergy and people of those countries. Already 
Gastanaga, mortified by his disgrace, had written to 
inform the Court of Rome that changes were in con- 
templation which would® make Ghent and Antwerp 
as heretical as Amsterdam and London.* It had 
doubtless also occurred to William that if, by govern- 
ing mildly and justly, and by showing a decent respect 
for the ceremonies and the ministers of fhe Roman 
Catholic religion, he shéuld succeed in obtaining the 
confidence of the Belgians, he would inevitably raise 
against himself a storm of obloquy in our island, 
He knew by experience what it was to govern two 
nations strongly attached to two different Churches. 
A large party among the Episcopalians of England 
could not forgive him for having consented to the es- 
tablishment of the presbyterian polity in Scotland. 
A large party among the Presbyterians of Scotland 
blamed him for maintaining theeepiscopal polity in 
England. If he now took under his protection masses, 
processions, graven imayes, friaries, nunneries, and, 
worst of all, Jesuit pulpits, Jesuit confessionals, and 
Jesuit colleges, what could he expect but that Eng- 
land and Scotland would jin in one cry of reproba- 
tion? He therefore refused to accep} the government 
of the Low Countries, and proposed that it should be 
entrusted to the Elector of Bavaria. The Elector of 
Bavaria was, after the Emperor, the most powerful 
of the Roman Catholic potentates of Germany. He 
was young, brave, and ambitious of military distinc- 
tion. The Spanish Court was willing to appoint him; 
and he was desirous to be appointed: but much delay — 


* Narcissu® Luttrell’s Diary. . 
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was caused by an absurd difficulty. The Elector 
thought it beneath him to ask for what he wished 
to have. The formalists of the Cabinet of Madrid 
thought it beneath the dignity of the Catholic King 
to give what had not been asked. Mediation was 
necessary, and was at last successful. But much 
time was lost; and the spring was far advanced 
before the new Governor of the Netherlands entered 
on his functions.* eat 

William had saved the coalition from the danger 
tewistexe Of perishing by disunion. But by no 
te fleld. ~~" remonstrance, by no entreaty, by no 
bribe, could he prevail -on his allies to be early 
in the field. They ought to have profited by the 
severe lesson which had been given them in the 
preceding year. But again every one of them 
lingered, and wondered why the rest were lingering ; 
and again he who singly wielded the whole power of 
France was found, as his haughty motto had long 
hoasted, a match for a multitude of adversaries.t 
His enemies, while still unready, learned with dismay 
that he had taken the field in person at the head of 
his nobility. On ¥o occasion had that gallant aris- 
tocracy appeared with more splendour in his train. A 
single circumstance may suffice to give a notion of 
the pomp and luxury of his“camp. Among the 
musketeers of his household rode, for the first time, 
a stripling of seventeen,”who soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the title of Duke of Saint Simon, and to 
whom we owe those inestimable memoirs which have 
preserved, tor the delight and instruction of many 
lands and of many generations, the vivid picture of a 


* Monthly Mercuries of Janu- with England against France. 
ary and April 1693; Burnet, ii. In the History, which was pre- 
84. In the Burnet MS. Harl. pared for publication when he 
- 6584, is a warm eulogy on the was allied with France against 

Elector of «Bavaria. When the England, the eulogy is omitted. 
MS. was written, he was allied 4 “ Nec pluribus impar.” 
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France which has long passed away. Though the 
boy’s family was at that time very hard pressed for 
money, he travelled with thirty five horses and 
sumpter mules. The princesses of the blood, each 
surrounded by a group of highborn and graceful 
ladies, accompanied the King; and the smiles of so 
many charming women inspired the throng of vain 
and voluptuous but highspirited gentlemen with more 
than common courage. *In the brilliant crowd which 
surrounded the French Augustus appeared the 
lrench Virgil, the graceful, the tender, the melo- 
dious Racine. He had, in conformity with the pre- 
vailing fashion, become devout, and hgd given up 
writing for the theatre.” He now, having determined 
ty apply himself vigorously to the discharge of the 
duties which belonged to him as historiographer of 
France, came to see the great events which it was his 
office to record.* In the neighbourhood of Mons, 
Lewis entertained the ladies with the most magnifi- 
cent review that had ever heen seen in modern 
Europe. «A hundred and twenty thousand of the 
finest troops in the world were drawn up in a line 
eight miles long. It may be deubted whether such 
an array was ever brought together under the Roman 
eagles, The show began early i in the morning, and 
was not over when the long gummer day closed. 
Racine left the ground, astonished, deafened, dazzled, 
and tired to death. In a*private letter he ventured 
to give utterance to an amiable wish which he pro- 
bably took good care not to whisper in, the courtly 
circle: “ Would to heaven that all these’ poor fellows 
were in their cottages again with their wives and 
their little ones !” f 


* Mémoires de Saint Simon; Monthly Mercury, May 1692, 
Dangeau; Racine’s Letters, and {+ Mémoires de Saint Simon; 
Narrative entitled Relation de ce Racine to Boileau, May 21. 1692. 
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After this superb pageant Lewis announced his in- 
Biegeor tention of attacking Namur. In five days 
Namur. —_ he was under the walls of that city, at the 

head of more than thirty thousand men. Twenty 
thousand peasants, pressed in those parts of the 
Netherlands which the French occupied, were com- 
pelled to act as pioneers. Luxemburg, with eighty 
thousand men, occupied a strong position on the road 
between Namur and Brusséis, «and was prepared to 
give battle to any force which might attempt to raise 
the siege.* This partition of duties excited no sur- 
prise. It had long been known that the Great 
Monarch loyed sieges, and that he did not love battles. 
He professed to think that the real test of military 
skill was a siege. The event of an encounter between 
two armies on an open plain was, in his opinion, often 
determined by chance: but only science could pre- 
vail against ravelins and bastions which science had 
constructed. His detractors sneeringly pronounced 
it fortunate that the department of the military art 
which His Majesty considered as the noblest was one 
in which it was seldom necessary for him to expose to 
serious risk a life invaluable to his people. 

Namur, situated at the confluence of the Sambre 
and the Meuse, was one of the great fortresses of 
Europe. The town lay in the plain, and had no 
strength except what was derived from art. But art 
and nature had combined. to fortify that renowned 
citadel which, from the summit of a lofty rock, looks 
down on a boundless expanse of cornfields, "woods 
and meadows, watered by two fine rivers. The people 
of the city and of the surrounding region were proud 
of their impregnable castle. Their boast was that 
never, in all the wars which had devastated the 
Netherlands, had skill or valour ‘been able to pene- 
trate those walls. The neighbouring fastnesses, famed 
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throughout the world for their strength, Antwerp 
and Ostend, Ypres, Lisle, and Tournay, Mons and 
Valenciennes, Cambray and Charleroy, Limburg and 
JLuxemburg, had opened their gates to conquerors : 
but never once had the flag been pulled down from 
the battlements of Namur. That nothing might be 
wanting to the interes€ of the siege, the two great 
masters of the art of fortification were opposed to 
each other. Vaubax Imd during many years been 
regarded as the first of engineers: but a formidable 
rival had lately arisen, Menno, Baron of Cohorn, the 
ablest officer in the service of the States General. 
The defences of Namur had been recently strength- 
ened and repaired undtr Cohorn’s superintendence ; 
and he was now within the walls. Vauban was in 
the camp of Lewis. It might therefore be expected 
that both the attack and the defence would be con- 
ducted with consuinmate ability. 

By this time the allied armies had assembled: but 
it was too late.* William hastened towards Namur. 
He menaced the French works, first from the west, 
then from the north, then from the east. But be- 
tween him and the lines of cirgumvallation lay the 
army of Luxemburg, turning as he turned, and 
always so strongly posted that to attack it would 
have been the height of imprudence. Meanwhile 
the besiegers, directed by the &kill of Vauban and 
animated by the presence of Lewis, made rapid 
_ progress. There were indeed many difficulties to be 
surmounted and many hardships to be endured. The 
weather was stormy; and, on the eight® of June, the 
feast of Saint Medard, who holds in the French 
Calendar the same inauspicious place which in our 
Calendar belongs to Saint Swithin, the rain fell in 
torrents. The Sainbre rose and covered many square 
miles on which the harvest was green. The Mehaigne 
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whirled down its bridges to the Meuse. All the roads 
became swamps. The trenches were so deep in water 
and mire that it was the business of three days to 
move a gun from one battery to another. The six 
thousand waggons which had accompanied the French 
army were useless. It was necessary that gunpowder, 
bullets, corn, hay, should be carried from place to 
place on the backs of the war horses. Nothing but 
the authority of Lewis could, in such circumstances, 
have maintained order and inspired cheerfulness. 
His soldiers, in truth, showed much more reverence 
for him than for what their religion had made sacred. 
They cursed Saint Medasd heartily, and broke or 
But for their King there was nothing that they were 
not ready to do and to bear. In spite of every 
obstacle they constantly gained ground. Cohorn was 
severely wounded while defending with desperate 
resolution a fort which he had himself constructed, 
and of which he was proud. His place could not be 
supplied. The governor was a feeble man whom Gas- 
tanaga had appoiuted, and whom William had recently 
advised the Elector of Bavaria to remove. The spirit 
of the garrison gave way. The town surrendered on 
the eighth day of the siege, the citadel about three 
weeks later.* ‘ 

The history of the fall of Namur in 1692 bears 
a close resemblance to the“nistory of the fall of Mons 
in 1691. Both in, 1691 and in 1692, Lewis, the sole 
and absolute master of the resources of his kingdom, 
was able to dpen the campaign, before William, the 
captain of a coalition, had brought together his dis- 
persed forces. In both years the advantage of having 
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the first move decided the event of the game. At 
Namur, as at Mons, Lewis, assisted by Vauban, con- 
ducted the siege: Luxemburg covered it: William 
vainly tried to raise it, and, with deep mortification. 
assisted as a spectator at the victory of his enemy. 

In one respect however the fate of the two for- 
tresses was very different. Mons was delivered up 
by its own inhabitants. _bamur mieht perhaps have 
been saved if the gerrifon had been as zealous and 
determined as the population. Strange to say, in 
this place, so long subject to a foreien rule, there 
was found a patriotism resembling th: at of the little 
Greek commonwealths. Vhere is no reason to believe 
that the burghers cared’ about the balance of power, 
or had any preference for James or for William, for 
the Most Christian King or for the Most Catholic 
King, But every citizen “considered his own honour 
as bound up with the honour of the maiden fortress. 
It is true that the French did not abuse their victory. 
No outrage was committed: the privileges of the 
municipality were respected; the magistrates were 
not changed. Yet the people could not see a con- 
queror enter their hitherto unconquered castle without 
tears of rage and shame. Even the barefooted Car- 
melites, who had renounced all pleasures, all property, 
all society, all dom@stic affection, whose days were 
all fast days, who passed month after month without 
uttering a word, were stfangely moved. It was in 
vain that Lewis attempted to sooth them by marks 
of respect and by munificent bounty, Whenever 
they met a French uniform they turned their heads 
away with a look which shéwed that a life of prayer, 
of abstinence, and of silence had left one earthly feel- 
ing still unsubdued,* 

This was perhaps the moment at which the arro- 
yance of Lewis reached the highest point. He had 

A 
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achieved the last and the most splendid military ex- 
ploit of his life. His confederated foes, English, Dutch 
and German, had, in their own despite, swelled his 
triumph, and had been witnesses of the glory which 
made their hearts sick. His exultation was boundless. 
The inscriptions on the medals which he struck to 
commemorate his success, the letters by which he 
enjoined the prelates of his kingdom to sing the Te 
Deum, were boastful and ‘sarcastic. His people, a 
people among whose many fine qualities moderation 
in prosperity cannot be reckoned, seemed for a time 
to be drunk with pride. Even Boileau, hurried along 
by the preyailing enthusiasin, forgot the good sense 
and good taste to which he édwed his reputation. He 
funcied himself a lyric poet, and gave vent to his 
feelings in a hundred and sixty lines of frigid bombast 
about Alcides, Mars, Bacchus, Ceres, the lyre of Or- 
pheus, the Thracian oaks, and the Permessian nymphs. 
He wondered whether Namur had, like Troy, been 
built by Apollo and Neptune. He asked what power 
could subdue a city stronger than that before which 
the Greeks lay ten years; and he returned answer to 
himself that such «a miracle could be wrought only 
by Jupiter or by Lewis. The feather in the hat of 
Lewis was the loadstar of victory. To Lewis all 
things must yield, princes, nations, winds, waters. 
In conclusion the poet addressed himself to the band- 
ed enemies of France, dnd tauntingly bade them 
carry back to their homes the tidings that Namur 
had been taken in their sight. Before many months 
had elapsed both the boastful king and the boastful 
puet were taught that it i$ prudent as well as graceful 
to be modest in the hour of victory. 

One mortification Lewis had suffered even in the 
midst of his prosperity. While he lay before Namur, 
he heard the sounds of rejoicing from the distant 

camp of the allies. Three peals of thunder from a 
hundred and forty pieces of cA€nnon were answered by 
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three volleys from sixty thousand muskets. It was 
soon known that these salutes were fired on account 
of the battle of La Hogue. The French King ex- 
erted himself to appear serene. “They make a strange 
noise,” he said, “about the burning of a few ships.” 
In truth he was much, disturbed, and the more so 
because a report had reached the Low Countries that 
there had been a sea fight, and that his fleet had been 
victorious. His good hfimour however was soon re- 
stored by the brilliant success of those operations 
which were under his own immediate direction. 
When the sieve was over, he left Luxemburg in 
command of the army, and returned tp joie returns 

Versailles, At Versaillés the unfortunate '’ Verses 

Tourville presented himself, and was graciously re- 
ceived. As soon as he appeared in the circle, the 
King welcomed him in a loud voice. “I am perfectly 
satished with you and with my sailors. We have 
been beaten, it is true: but your honour and that of 
the nation are unsullied.”* 

Though: Lewis had quitted the Netherlands, the 
eyes of all Europe were still fixed on that region. 
The armies there had been strenythencd by rein- 
forcements drawn from many quarters. Everywhera 
else the military operations of the year were languid 
and without interest? The Grayd Vizier and Lewis 
of Baden did little more than watch each other on 
the Danube. Marshal Noailles and the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia did little more than watch each other 
under the Pyrenees. On the Upper, Rhine, and 
along the frontier of Piedmont, an indecisive preda- 
tory war was carried on, by’which the soldiers suffered 
little and the cultivators of the soil much. But ali 
men looked, with anxious expectation of some great 
event, to the frontier of Brabant, where William was 
opposed to Luxemburg. . és 


* London Gazette, May 30. Journal de Dangath; Boyer's 
1692 ; Mémoires de Saint Simon; History of William IIL. 1702. 
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Luxemburg, now in his sixty-sixth year, had risen, 
by slow degrees, and by the deaths of 
several great men, to the first place among 
the generals of histime. He was of that noble house of 
Montmorency which united many mythical and many 
historical titles to glory, which boasted that it sprang 
from the first Frank who was baptised into the name 
of Christ in the fifth century, and which had, since 
the eleventh century, givefi te France a long and 
splendid succession of Constables and Marshals. In 
valour and abilities Luxemburg was not inferior to 
any of his illustrious race. But, highly descended 
aud highly gifted as he was, he had with difficulty 
surmounted the obstacles which impeded him in the 
road to faine. If he owed much to the bounty of 
nature and fortune, he lad suffered still more from 
their spite. His features were frightfully harsh: his 
stature was diminutive: a huge and pointed hump 
rose on his back. His constitution was feeble and 
sickly. Cruel imputations had been thrown on his 
morals. He had been accused of trafficking with sor- 
cerers and with compounders of poison, had languished 
Jong in a dungeongand had at length regained his 
liberty without entirely regaining his honour.* He 
had always been disliked both by Louvois and by 
Lewis. Yet the war against the European coalition 
had lasted but a very short time when both the min- 
ister and the King felt thet the general who was per- 
sonally odious to them was necessary to the state. 


Luxemburg. 


* Mémoires de Saint Simon; named sop, from his de- 


Voltaire, Sidele de Louis XIV. 
Voltaire speaks with a contempt 
which is probably just of the ac- 
couut of this affair in the Causes 
Ceélébres. See also the Letters 
of Madame de Sevigné during 
«-he months of January and Feb- 
ruary 1680, In several English 
lampoons Luxemburg is nick- 


formity, and called a wizard, in 
allusion to his dealings with La 
Voisin. In one Jacobite alle- 
gory he is the necromancer 
Grandorsio. In Narcissus Lut- 
trell’s Diary for June 1692 he is 
called a conjuror. I have seen 
two or three English caricatures 


of Laxemburg’s figure. 
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Condé and Turenne were no more; and Luxemburg 
was without dispute the first soldier that France still 
possessed. In vigilance, diligence, and perseverance 
he was deficient. He seemed to reserve his great 
qualities for great emergencies. It was on a pitched. 
field of battle that he was all himself. His glance was 
rapid and unerring. His judgment was clearest and 
surest when responsibility pressed heaviest on him, 
and when difficulties, gathered thickest around him. 
To his skill, energy, and presence of mind his country 
owed some glorious days, But, though eminently 
successful in battles, he was not eminently success- 
ful in campaigns. He gained immense renown at 
William’s expense; and yet there was, as respected 
the objects of the war, little to choose between the 
two commanders. Luxemburg was repeatedly vic- 
torious: but he had not the art of improving a vic- 
tory. William was repeatedly defeated: but of all 
generals he was the best qualitied to repair a defeat. 

In the month of July William’s headquarters were 
at Lambeque. About six miles off, at Steinkirk, 
Luxemburg had encamped with the main body of his 
army ; and about six miles further off lay a consider- 
able force commanded by the Marquess of Boufflers, 
une of the best officers in the service of Lewis. 

The country between Lambeque and Steinkirk was 
intersected by innumerable hedges and ditches; aud 
neither army could approach the other without pass- 
ing through several long and narrow defiles, Juxem- 
burg had therefore little reason to apprehend that he 
should be attacked in his entrenchments® and he felt 
assured that he should have ample notice before any 
attack was made: for he had succeeded in corrupt- 
ing an adventurer named Millevoix, who was chief 
musician and private secretary of the Elector of Ba- 
varia. This man regularly sent to the French head- 
quarters authentic information touching the design® 
of the allies, ‘ 
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The Marshal, confident in the strength of his posi- 
tion and in the accuracy of his intelligence, lived in 
his tent as he was accustomed to live in his hotel at 
Paris. He was at once a valetudinarian and a vo- 
luptuary ; and, in both characters, he loved his ease. 
He scarcely ever mounted his horse. Light conver- 
sation and cards occupied most of his hours. His 
table was luxurious; and, when he had sate down to 
supper, it was a service of ‘danger to disturb him. 
Some scoffers remarked that in his military disposi- 
tions he was not guided exclusively by military rea- 
sons, that he generally contrived to entrench himself 
in some place where the yeal and the poultry were 
remarkably good, and that he was always solicitous 
to keep open such communications with the sea as 
might ensure him, from September to April, a regular 
supply of Sandwich oysters. If there were any 
agreeable women in the neighbourhood of his camp, 
they were generally to be found at his banquets. It 
may easily be supposed that, under such a commander, 
the young princes and nobles of France yied with 
one another in splendour and gallantry." 

While he was amusing himself after his wonted 

Battleor fashion, the confederate princes discovered 

Steinkirk. that their counsels were betrayed. A 
peasant picked up a letter whichehad been dropped, 
and carried it to the ¥lector of Bavaria. It contained 
full proofs of the guilt of «Millevoix. William con- 
ceived a hope that he might be able to take his 
enemies in the snare which they had laid for him. 
The perfidiofs secretary was summoned to the royal 
presence and taxed with kis crime. A pen was put 
into his hand: a pistol was held to his breast; and 
he was commanded to write on pain of instant death. 
His letter, di&ttated by William, was conveyed to the 
French, camp. It apprised Luxemburg that the 


a 
* Mémoiags de Saint Simon ; Mémoires de Villars; Racing to 
Boileau, May 21. 1692. 
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allies meant to send out a strong foraging party on 
the next day. In order to protect this party from 
molestation, some battalions of infantry, accompanied 
by artillery, would march by night to occupy the 
defiles which lay between the armies. The Marshal 
read, believed, and went to rest, while William urged 
forward the pteparatiofis for a general assault on the 
French lines. ° 

The whole allied army was under arms while it was* | 
still dark. In the grey of the morning, Luxemburg 
was awakened by scouts, who brought tidings that 
the enemy was advancing in great force. He at first 
treated the news very lightly. His correspondent, it 
seemed, had been, as usual, diligent and’exact. The 
Prince of Orange had sent out a detachment to pro- 
tect his foragers, and this detachment had been mag- 
nified by fear into a great host. But one alarming 
report followed another fast. All the passes, it was 
said, were choked with multitudes of foot, horse, and 
artillery, under the banners of England and of Spain, 
of the United Provinces and of the Empire ; and every 
column was moving towards Steinkirk. At length 
the Marshal rose, got on horseback, and rode out to 
see what was doing. 

By this time the vanguard of the allies was close 
to his outposts. Abkput half a mile in advance of his 
army was encamped a brigadé named from the 
province of Bourbonnais. . These troops had to bear 
the first brunt of the onset. Amazed and panick- 
stricken, they were swept away in & moment, and ran 
for their lives, leaving their tents and Seven pieces 
of cannon to the assailants, 

Thus far William’s plans had been completely 
successful: but now fortune began to turn against 
him. He had been misinformed as to the nature of 
the ground which lay between the station of the 
brigade of Bourbonnais and the main encampment of 
theeenemy. He had expected that he shotfld be able 
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to push forward without a moment’s pause, that he 
should find the French army in a state of wild 
disorder, and that his victory would be easy and 
complete. But his progress was obstructed by several 
fences and ditches: there was a short delay; and a 
short delay sufficed to frustrate his design. Luxem- 
burg was the very man for such a conjuncture. He 
had committed. great faults: he had kept careless 
«guard: he had trusted impliq‘tly to information which 
liad proved false: he had neglected information which 
had proved true: one of his divisions was flying in 
confusion: the other divisions were unprepared for 
action. That crisis would have paralysed the faculties 
of an ordinary captain: it only braced and stimulated 
those of Luxemburg. His mind, nay his sickly and 
distorted body, seemed to derive health and vigour 
from disaster and dismay. In a short time he had 
disposed every thing. The French army was in 
battle order. Conspicuous in that great array were 
the household troops of Lewis, the most renowned 
body of fighting men in Europe; and at their head 
appeared, glittering in lace and embroidery hastily 
thrown on and half fastened, a crowd of young 
princes and lords who had just been roused by the 
trumpet from their couches or their revels, and who 
had hastened to look death in the face with the gay 
and festive intrepidity characteristic of French gentle- 
men. Highest in rank among these highborn war- 
riors was a lad of sixteen, Philip Duke of Chartres, 
son of the Duke of Orleans, and nephew of the King 
of France. 4t was with difficulty and by importunate 
solicitation that the gallayt boy had extorted Lux- 
emburg’s permission to be where the fire was hottest. 
Two other youths of royal blood, Lewis Duke of 
Bourbon, and Armand Prince or Conti, showed a 
spirit worthy of their descent. With them was a 
wuescendant of one of the bastards of Henry the 
Fourth, Lewis Duke of Vendome, a man sunle in 
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indolence and in the foulest vice, yet capable of 
exhibiting on a great occasion the qualities of a great 
soldier. Berwick, who was beginning to earn for 
himself an honourable name in arms, was there; and 
at his side rode Sarsfield, whose courage and ability 
earned, on that day, the esteem of the whole French 
army.* Meanwhile Luxemburg had sent off a press- 
ing message to summon Boufflers. ‘ But the mes- 
sage was needless. Boa€fflers had heard the firing,’ 
and, like a brave and intelligent captain, was already 
hastening towards the point from which the sound 
came. 

Though the assailants ad lost all the advantage 
which belongs to a surprise, they came on manfully. 
In front of the battle were the British commanded 
by Count Solmes. The division which was to lead 
the way was Mackay’s. He was to have been sup- 
ported, according to William’s plan, by a strong body 
of foot and horse. Though most of Mackay’s men 
had never before been under fire, their behaviour 
gave promise of Blenheim and Ramilies. They first 
encountered the Swiss, who held a distinguished 
place in the French army. Tha fight was so close 
and desperate that the muzzles of the muskets 
crossed. The Swiss were driven back with fearful 
slaughter. More than eighteen hundred of them 
appear from the French returns to have been killed 
or wounded. Luxemburty afterwards said that he 
+had never in his life seen so furioys a struggle. He 
collected in haste the opinion of the generals who 
surrounded him. All thought that the emergency 
was one which could be nfet by no common means. 
The King’s household must charge the English. The 
Marshal gave the word ; and the household, headed 
by the princes of the blood, came on, flinging their 
muskets back on their shoulders. Sword ine hand,” 


* Bee the honourable mention of Sarsfield in LuxeMburg’s des 
patch. ° 
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was the ery through all the ranks of that terrible 
brigade: “sword in hand. No firing. Do i with 
the cold steel.” After a long and bloody contest, the 
English were borne down. They never ceased to 
repeat that, if Solmes had done his duty by them, 
they would have beaten even the household. But 
Solmes gave them no effectivé support.” He pushed 
forward some cdvalry which, from the nature of the 
‘ground, could do little or nething. His infantry he 
would not suffer to stir. Thev could do no good, he 
said; and he would not send them to be slaughtered. 
Ormond was eager to hasten to the assistance of his 
countrymen, but. was not permitted. Mackay sent a 
pressing message to represent that he and his men 
were left to certain destruction: but all was vain. 
“ (God’s will be done,” said the brave veteran. He 
died as he had lived, like a good Christian and a 
good soldier, With him fell Douglas and Lanier, two 
generals distinguished among the conquerors of Ire- 
Jand. Mountjoy too was among the slain. After 
languishing three years in the Bastille, he had just 
been exchanged for Richard Hamilton, and, having 
been converted to Whiggism by wrongs more power- 
ful than all the arguments of Locke and Sidney, had 
instantly hastened to jom William’s camp as a volun- 
teer.* Five fine regiments were entirely cut to 
pieces, No part of this devoted band wonld have 
escaped but for the couraye and conduct of Auver- 
querque, who came to the rescue in the moment of 
extremity with two fresh battalions. The gallant 
manner in ‘which he brought off the remains of 
Mackay’s division was long remembered and talked 
of with grateful admiration by the British camp fires. 
The ground where the conflict had raged was piled 
with corpse¢; and those who buried the slain re- 
marked that almost all the wounds had been given 
“in close fighting by the sword or the bayonet. 


& 
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It was said that William so far forgot his wonted 
stoicism as to utter a passionate exclamation at the 
way in which the English regiments had been 
sacrificed. Soon, however, he recovered his equani- 
mity, and determined to fall back. It was high time: 
for the French army was every moment becoming 
stronger, as the regiments commanded by Boufflers 
came up in rapid succession. The’ allied army re- 
turned to Lambeque unpursued and in unbroken 
order.* 

The French owned that they had about seven 
thousand men killed and wounded. The loss of the 
allies had been little, if ag all, greater. | The relative 
strength of the armies was what it had been on the 


* London Gazette, Aug. 4. 8. 
11. 1692; Gazette de Paris, 
Aug. 9. 16.; Voltaire, Siécle de 
Louis XIV.; Burnet, ii. 97.; 
Mémoires de Berwick; Dykvelt’s 
Letter to the States General 
dated August 4. 1692. See also 
the very interesting debate which 
took place in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 21. 1692. 
An English translation of Lux- 
emburg’s claborate and artful 
despatch will be found in the 
Monthly Mercury for Scptember 


Mercury will be found also the 
French official list of killed and 
wounded. Of all the accounts of 
the battle that which seems to me 
the best is in the Memoirs of 
Feuquiéres. It is illustrated by 
a map. Feuquiéres divides his 
praise and blame very fairly be- 
tween the generals. The tra- 
dition of the English mees 
tables have been preserved by 
Sterne, who was brought up at 
the knees of old soldiers of Wil- 
liam.  “* There was Cutts’s,’ 


1692. The original has recently continkied the Corporal, clapping 
been printed in the new edition, the forefinger of his right band 
of Dangeau. Lewis pronounced upon the thumb of his left, and 
_ it the best despatch that he had counting round his hand ; ‘there 
ever seen The editor of the was Cutts’s, Mackay’s, Angus’s, 
Monthly Mercury maintains that Graham's and Beven’s, all cut to 
it was manufactured at Paris. pieces; and so had the Eng- 
“To think otherwise,” he says, * lish Lifeguards too, had it not 
“is mere fully; as if Luxemburg been for some regiments on the 
could be at so much leisure tv right, who marched up boldly to 
write such a long letyr, more their relicf, apd received the 
like a pedant than a general, or enemy’s fire in their faces, before 
rather the monitor of a school, any one of their owz, platoons 
giving an account to his master discharged a musket. They ® 
how the rest of the boys behaved go to heaven for it,’ @ided Trim.” 
themselves.” In the Monthly 
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preceding day; and they continued to occupy their 
old positions. But the moral effect of the battle was 
great, The splendour of William’s fame grew pale. 
Even his admirers were forced to own that, in the 
field, he was not a match for Luxemburg. In France 
the news was received with transports of joy and 
pride. The Court, the Capital, even the peasantry 
of the remotest' provinces, glorizd in the impetuous 
valour which had been displdyed by so many youths, 
the heirs of illustrious names. It was exultingly and 
fondly repeated all over the kingdom that the young 
Duke of Chartres could not by any remonstrances be 
kept out of danger, that a ball had passed through 
his coat, that he had been wounded in the shoulder. 
The people lined the roads to see the princes an: 
nobles who returned from Steinkirk. The jewellers 
devised Steinkirk buckles: the perfumers sold Stein- 
kirk powder. But the name of the field of battle 
was peculiarly given to a new species of collar. Lace 
neckcloths were then worn by men of fashion; and 
it had been usual to arrange them with great care. 
But at the terrible moment when the brigade of 
Bourbonnais was flying before the onset of the allies, 
there was no time for foppery ; and the finest gentle- 
men of the Court came spurring to the front of the 
line of battle with their rich cratats in disorder. It 
therefore became a fashion among the beauties of 
Paris to wear round their necks kerchiefs of the finest 
Jace studiously puarreneed; and these kerchiefs were 
called Steinkirks.* 

In the camp of the allies all was disunion and 
discontent. National jealotsies and animosities raged 
without restraint or disguise. The resentment of the 
English was loudly expressed. Solmes, though he 
was said by those who knew him well] to have some 
yaluable qualities, was not a man likely to con- 
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ciliate soldiers who were prejudiced against him as a 
foreigner. His demeanour was arrogant, his temper 
ungovernable. Even before the unfortunate day of 
Steinkirk the English officers did not willingly com- 
municate with him, and the private men murmured 
at lis harshness. But after the battle the outcry 
against him became furious. He was accused, per- 
haps unjustly, of having said with «unfeeling levity, 
while the English pegements were contending des 
perately against great odds, that he was curious to 
see how the bulldogs would come off. Would any- 
body, it was asked, now pretend that it was on account 
of his superior skill and experience that he had been 
put over the heads of eo ‘many English® officers? It 
was the fashion to say that those officers had never 
seen war on a large scale. But surely the merest 
novice was competent to do all that Solmes had done, 
to misunderstand orders, to send cavalry on duty 
which none but infantry could perform, and to look on 
at safe distance while brave men were cut to pieces. 
It was too much to be at once insulted and sacrificed, 
excluded from the honours of war, yet pushed on all 
its extreme dangers, sneered at as raw recruits, and 
then left to cope unsupported with the finest body of 
veterans in the world. Such were the complaints of 
the English army; and they were echoed by the 
English nation. 

Fortunately about this time a discovery was made 
which furnished both the camp at Lambeque and the 
coffeehouses of London with a subject of conversation 
much less agreeable to the Jacobites*than the dis- 
aster of Steinkirk. 

A plot against the life of William had been, during 
ti months, maturing in the French  gonpéracy of 

ar Office. It should seem that Lowvois G™™ 
a originally sketched the* design, and ,had be- 
queathed it, still rude, to his son and successor B@r- 
bésieux. By Barbesieux the plan wal perfected, 
ws 3 
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The execution was entrusted to an officer namea 
Grandval: Grandval was undoubtedly brave, and 
full of zeal for his country and his religion. He was 
indeed flighty and half witted, but not on that ac- 
count the lese dangerous. Indeed a flighty and half 
witted man is the very instrument generally pre- 
ferred by cunning politicians‘when very hazardous 
work is to be done. No shrewd calculator would, for 
aay bribe, however enormous have exposed himself 
to the fate of Chatel, of Ravaillac, or of Gerarts.* 

Grandval secured, as he conceived, the assistance 
of two adventurers, Dumont, a Walloon, and Leef- 
dale, a Dutchman. In April, soon after William had 
arrived in tie Low Countries, the murderers were 
directed to repair to their posts. Dumont was then 
in Westphalia. Grandval and Leefdale were at Paris. 
Uden in North Brabant was fixed as the place where 
the three were to meet, and whence they were to pro- 
ceed together to the headquarters of the allies. Be- 
fore Grandval left Paris he paid a visit to Saint 
Germains, and was presented to James and to Mary 
of Modena. “I have been informed,” said James, 
“of the business. If you and your companions do 
me this service, you shall never want.” 

After this audience Grandval set out on his journey. 
He had not the faintest suspicion that he had been 
betrayed both by thé accomplice who accompanied 
him and by the accomplice whom he was going to 
meet. Dumont and Leefdale were not enthusiasts. 
They cared nothing for the restoration of James, the 
grandeur of Lewis, or the ascendency of the Church 
of Rome. It was plain to every man of common 
sense that, whether the desigu succeeded or failed, 
the reward of the assassins would probably be to be 
disowned, with affected abhorrenct, by the Courts 


¢& Langhorne, the chief lay selected tools on this | Finciple. 
ugent of the dysuits in England, Burnet, j 1, 230. © 
xiways, as he owned to Tillotson, 
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of Versailles and Saint Germains, and to be torn 
with redhot pincers, smeared with melted lead, and 
dismembered by horses. To vulgar natures the 
prospect of such s martyrdom was not alluring. 
Both these men, therefore, had, almost at the same 
time, though, as far as appears, without any concert, 
conveyed to «Williams through different channels, 
warnings that his life was in danger. Dumont had 
acknowledged every thipg to the Duke of Zell, ong 
of the confederate princes. Leefdale had transmitted 
full intelligence through his relations who resided in 
Holland. Meanwhile Morel, a Swiss Protestant of 
creat learning who was then in France, wrote to in- 
form Burnet that the week and hotheaded Grandval 
had been heard to talk “boastfully of the event which 
would soon astonish the world, and had confidently 
predicted that the Prince of Orange would not live 
to the end of the next month. 

These cautions were not neglected. From the 
moment at which Grandval entered the Netherlands, 
iis steps were among snares. His movements were 
watched: his words were noted: he was arrested, 
examined, confronted with his accomplices, and sent 
to the camp of the allies. About a week after the 
battle of Steinkirk he was brought before a Court 
Martial. Ginkell, who had been rewarded for his 
great services in Ireland with,the title of Earl of 
Athlone, presided; and. Talmash was among the 
judges. Mackay and Lanier had been named mem- 
bers of the board: but they weremo more; and their 
places were filled by younger officers. » 

The duty of the Court, Martial was very simple: 
for the prisoner attempted no defence. His con- 
science had, it should seem, been suddenly awakened. 
He admitted, with expressions of remgrse, the truth 
of all the charges, made a minute, and apparently an 
ingenuous confession, and owned that he had tleserv 
death. He was sentenced to be hanged, @rawn, and 


ot 
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quartered, and underwent his punishment with great 
fortitude and with a show of piety. He left behind 
him a few lines, in which he declared that he wag 
about to lose his life for having too faithfully obeyed 
the injunctions of Barbesieux. 

His confession was immediately published in several 
languages, and was read with: very various and very 
strong emotions, That it was genuine could not be 
doubted: for it was warranted by the signatures of 
some of the most distinguished‘ military men living, 
That it was prompted by the hope of pardon could 
hardly be supposed: for William had taken pains to 
discourage that hope. Still less could it be supposed 
that the prironer had uttered untruths in order to 
avoid the torture. For, though it was the universal 
practice in the Netherlands to put convicted assassins 
to the rack in order to wring out from them the 
names of their employers and associates, William had 
given orders that, on this occasion, the rack should 
not be used or even named. It should be added, 
that the Court did not interrogate the prisoner 
closely, but suffered him to tell his story in his own 
way. It is therefore reasonable to believe that his 
narrative is substantially true; and no part of it has 
a stronger air of truth than his account of the audi- 
ence with which James had honoured him at Saint 
(rermains. ‘ 

In our island the sensation produced by the news 
wus great. The Whigs loudly called both James and 
Lewis assassins. How. it was asked, was it possible, 
without outraging common sense, to put an innocent 
meaning on the words which Grandval declared that 
he had heard from the lips of the banished King of 
England? And who that knew the Court of Ver- 
sailles would, believe that Barbesteux, a youth, a 
mere novice in politics, and rather a clerk than a 
niinistef, would have dared to do what he had done 
w.thout taking his master’s pleasure? Very charit- 
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able and very ignorant persons might perhaps indulge 
a hope that Lewis had not been an accessory before 
the fact. But that he was an accessory after the fact 
no human being could doubt. He must have seen the 
proceedings of the Court Martial, the evidence, the 
confession. If he really abhorred assassination as 
honest men aBhor it, would not Barbesieux have been 
driven with ignominy from the Royal presence, and 
flung into the Bastille ?e Yet Barbesieux was still at 
the War Office; and it was not pretended that he 
had been punished even by a word or a frown. It - 
was plain, then, that both Kings were partakers in 
the guilt of Grandval. And, if it were asked how 
two princes who made ¢& Righ professiof£ of religion 
could have fallen into such’ wickedness, the answer 
was that they had learned their religion from the 
Jesuits. In reply to these reproaches the English 
Jacobites said very little; and the French govern- 
ment said nothing at all.* 

The campaign in the Netherlands ended without 
any other event deserving to be recorded. | ; 
On the eighteenth of October William  witiam 


arrived in England. Late in the evening oe 
of the twentieth he reached Kensington, having 
traversed the whole length of the capital. His re- 


ception was cordial ; the crowd was great: the ac- 
clamations were loud: and all tlfe windows along his 
route, from Aldgate to Piceadilly, were lighted up.f 


* I have taken the history of the late Rorrid Conspiracy con- 
Grandval’s plot chiefly from trived by somegof the French 
Grandval’s own confession. I Court to murder His Majesty in 


have not mentioned Madame de 
Maintenon, because Grandval, 
in his confession, did not mention 
her. The accusation brought 
against her rests solel? on the 
authority of Dumont. See also 
a True account of the horrid 
Cons ? eee against the Life of 
His Gnost Sucred Majesty V{il- 
liam ILL 1698 ; Reficctions upon 


oF landers, 1692; Burnet, ii. 92.; 
Vernon’s letters from the camp 
to Colt, published by Tindal ; 
the London Gazette, Aug. 11. 
The Paris Gaz@&te contains not 
one word on the sal 
most significant silence. 

t London Gazettg Oct. a0: 
24. 1692, 
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But, notwithstanding these favourable symptoms, 
Naval mat. the nation was disappointed and discon- 
edministration. tented. The war had been unsuccessful 
by land. By sea a great advantage had been gained, 
but had not been improved. The general expec- 
tation had been that the victory of May would he 
followed by a descent on thé coast of France, that 
Saint Maloes would be bombarded, that the last 
‘remains of Tourville’s squadron, would be destroyed, 
and that the arsenals of Brest and Rochefort would 
- be laid in ruins. This expectation was, no doubt, 
unreasonable. It did not follow, because Rooke and 
his seamen had silenced the batteries hastily thrown 
up by Bell&fonds, that it would be safe to expose 
ships to the fire of regular fortresses, The govern- 
ment, however, was not less sanguine than the nation. 
Great preparations were made. The allied fleet, 
having been speedily refitted at Portsmouth, stood 
out again to sea. Rooke was sent to examine the 
soundings and the currents along the shore of Brit- 
anny.* Transports were collected at Saint Helen’s. 
Fourteen thousand troops were assembled at Ports- 
down under the command of Meinhart Schomberg, 
who had been rewarded for his father’s services and 
his own with the highest rank in the Irish peerage, 
and was now Duke of Leinster. Under him were 
Ruvigny, who, for his good service at Aghrim, had 
been created Earl of Galway, La Melloniere and 
Cambon with their gallant bands of refugees, and 
Argyle with the régiment which bore his name, and 
which, as it*began to be faintly rumoured, had last 
winter done something strange and horrible in a wild 
country of rocks and snow, never yet explored by any 
Englishman. 

On the twenty-sixth of July thé troops were all on 
board., The transpdrts sailed, and in a few hours 


€ 


* See his report if Burchets 
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joined the naval armament in the neighbourhood of 
Portland. On the twenty-eighth a general council 
of war was held. All the naval commanders, with 
Russell at their head, declared that it would be mad- 
ness to carry their ships within the range of the guns 
of Saint Maloes, and that the town must be reduced 
to straits by land before the men of war in the 
harbour could, with any chance of Success, be at- 


tacked from the sea he military men declared® 


with equal unanimity that the land forces could 
effect nothing against the town without the co- 
operation of the fleet. It was then considered 
whether it would be advisahle to make an, attempt on 
Brest or Rochefort. Ruésell and the other flag offi- 
cers, among whom were Rooke, Shovel, Van Almonde, 
and Evertsen, pronounced that the summer was too 
far spent for either enterprise.* We must suppose 
that an opinion in which so many distinguished 
admirals, both English and Dutch, concurred, how- 
ever strange it may seem to us, was in conformity 
with what were then the established principles of the 
urt of maritime war. But why all these questions 
could not have been fully discussed a week earlier, 
why fourteen thousand troops should have been 
shipped and sent to sea, before it had been considered 
what they were to dos or whether it would be possible 
for them to do any thing, we may reasonably wonder. 
The armament returned to Saint Helen’s, to the 
astonishment and disgust of the whgle nation.f The 
ministers blamed the commanders: the gommanders 
blamed the ministers. The reproaches exchanged 
between Nottingham and Rtéssell were loud and angry. 
Nottingham, upright, industrious, versed in civil 


9 
* London Gazette, July 28. 
1692. See the resolutions of the 
Conncil of War in Burchett. In 
a letigr to Nottingham, dated 
July 10. Russell says, “Six 


weeks will near conclude what 
we call summer,” Lords’ J 
nals, Dec. 19. 1692. 
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business, and eloquent in parliamentary debate, was 
deficient in the qualities of a war minister, and was 
not at all aware of his deficiencies. Between him 
and the whole body of professional sailors there was 
a feud of long standing. He had, some time before 
the Revolution, been a Lord of the Admiralty ; and 
his own opinion was that he had tlien acquired a 
profound knowtedge of maritime affairs. This opinion 
“however he had very much tp himself. Men who 
had passed half their lives on the waves, and who 
had been in battles, stofms, and shipwrecks, were 
impatient of his somewhat pompous lectures and 
reprimands, and pronounced him a mere pedant, 
who, with all his book learning, was ignorant of what 
every cabin boy knew. Russell had always been 
froward, arrogant, and mutinous; and now prosperity 
and glory brought out his vices in full strength. 
With the government which he had saved he took 
all the liberties of an insolent servant who believes 
himself to be necessary, treated the orders of his 
superiors with contemptuous levity, resented reproof, 
however gentle, as an outrage, furnished no plan of 
his own, and showed a sullen determination to exe- 
cute no plan furnished by any body else. To Not- 
tingham he had a strong and very natural antipathy. 
They were indeed an ill matched pair. Nottingham 
was a Tory: Russell was a Whig. Nottingham was a 
speculative seaman, confident in his theories: Russell 
was a practical seaman, proud of his achievements. 
The strength of Nottingham lay in speech: the 
strength of Russell lay in action. Nottingham’s de- 
meanour was decorous even to formality: Russell 
was passionate and rude. Lastly, Nottingham was an 
honest man; and Russell was a villain. They now 
became mortal enemies. The Admiral sneered at the 
_ Secretary’ s ignorance of naval affairs: the Secretary 
“accused the Admiral of menicing the public interests 
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to mere wayward humour; and both were in the 
right.* , 
While they were wrangling, the merchants of all 
the ports in the kingdom were clamouring against 
the naval administration. The victory of which the 
nation was so proud was, in the City, pronounced to 
have been a positive disaster. During some months 
before the battle all the maritime strength of the 
enemy had been collected in two great masses, one® 
in the Mediterranean and one in the Atlantic. There 
had consequently been little privateering; and the 
voyage to New England or Jamaica had been almost 
as safe as in time of peage. Since the battle, the 
remains of the force which had lately been collected 
under Tourville were dispersed over the ocean. Even 
the passage from England to Ireland was insecure. 
Every week it was announced that twenty, thirty, 
fifty vessels belonging to London or Bristol had been 
taken by the French. More than a hundred prizes 
were carried during that autumn into Saint Maloes 
alone. It would have been far better, in the opinion 
of the shipowners and of the underwriters, that the: 
Royal Sun had still been afloat, with her thousand 
fighting men on board than that she should be lying 
& heap of ashes on the beach at Cherburg, while her 
crew, distributed ansong twenty brigantines, prowled 
for booty over the sea between Cape Finisterre and 
Cape Clear.t ° 
. The privateers of Dunkirk had long been cele- 
brated; and among them, John art, humbly born, 
and scarcely able to sign his name, but eminently 
brave and active, had attained an undisputed pre- 


* Evelyn’s Diary, July 25. 
1692 ; Burnet, ii. 94, @5., and 
Lord Dartmouth’s Note. The 
history of the quarrel between 
Ruesell and Nottingham will be 
best elearned from the Parlia- 
mentary Journals and Deb&tes 


of the Session of 1693. 

¢ Commons’ . Journals, Nov. 
19, 1692 ; urnet, ii. 95.5 
Grey’s Debates, Nov. QJ. 1692; 
Paris Gazettes of Angust an@® 
September; Narcise&is Luttrell’s 
Diary. 
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eminence. In the country of Anson and Hawke, of 
Howe dnd Rodney, of Duncan, Saint Vincent, and 
Nelson, the name of the most daring and skilful 
corsair would have little chance of being remembered. 
But France, among whose many unquestioned titles 
to glory very few are derived from naval war, still 
ranks Bart among her great men. in the autumn 
of 1692 this enterprising freebooter was the terror 
‘of all the English and Duteh merchants who traded 
with the Baltic. He took and destroyed vessels 
close to the eastern coast of our island. He even 
ventured to land in Northumberland, and burned 
many houses before the trainbands could be collected 
to oppose him. The prizes which he carried back 
into his native port were estimated at about a hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling.* About the same 
time a younger adventurer, destined to equal or 
surpass Bart, Du Guay Trouin, was entrusted with 
the command of a small armed vessel. The in- 
trepid boy, — for he was not yet twenty years old, 
—entered the estuary of the Shannon, sacked a 
mansion in the county of Clare, and did not reimbark 
till a detachment, from the garrison of Limerick 
marched against him.f 

While our trade was interrupted and our shores 
Earthquake at Menaced by these ravers, some calamities 
Port Royal, which ro human prudence could have 
averted increased the pulic ill humour. An earth- 
quake of terrible violence laid waste in less than 
three minutes the flourishing colony of Jamaica. 
Whole plantations changed their place. Whole vil- 
lages were swallowed up. Port Royal, the fairest 
and wealthiest city which the English had yet built 
in the New World, renowned for its quays, for its 
warehouses,‘*and for its stately ‘streets, which were 


ra 
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said to rival Cheapside, was turned into a, mass of 
ruins. Fifteen hundred of the inhabitants were 
buried under their own dwellings. The effect of 
this disaster was severely felt by many of the great 
mercantile houses of London and Bristol.* 

A still heavier calamity was the failure of the 
harvest. The summer had been wet all  pistresin 
over Western Europe. Those heavy*rains #siss¢ 
which had impeded, tle exertions of the Frenci 
pioneers in the trenches of Namur had been fatal 
to the crops. Old men Yemembered no such year 
since 1648. No fruit ripened. The price of the 
quarter of wheat doubled., The evil was aggravated 
by the state of our silver coin, which had been clipped 
to such an extent that the words pound and shilling 
had ceased to have a fixed meaning. Compared 
with France indeed England might well be esteemed 
prosperous. Here the public burdens were heavy: 
there they were crushing. Here the labouring man 
was forced to husband his coarse barley loaf: but 
there it not seldom happened that the wretched 
peasant was found dead on the earth with half- 
chewed grass in his mouth. Qur ancestors found 
some consolation in thinking that they were gradually 
wearing out the strength of their formidable enemy, 
and that his resources were likely to be drained 
sooner than theirs. Still there’'was much suffering 
and much repining. In séme counties mobs attacked 
the granaries. The necessity of .retrenchment was 
felt by families of every rank. An idle man of wit 
and pleasure, who little thought that his buffoonery 
would ever be cited to iltustrate the history of his 
times, complained that, in this year, wine ceased to 
be put on many hospitable tables where he had been 


* London Gazette, Aug. 11. the Idte dreadful Earthquake at 
1692 ; Evelyn’s Diary, Aug. Port Royal in Jamaica, licensed 
10.;. Monthly Mercury for Sept. 9. 1692. ° 
September ; A Full Accoun® of 
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accustomed to see it, and that its place was supplied 
by punch. * 

A symptom of public distress much more alarming 
Increase of than the substitution of brandy and lemons 
ps for claret was the increase of crime. Dur- 

ing the autumn of 1692 and the following winter, the 
capital was kept in constant terror by housebreakers, 
One gang, thirteen strong, entered the mansion of the 
“Duke of Ormond in Saint Jémes’s Square, and all but 
succeeded in carrying off his magnificent plate and 
jewels. Another gang made an attempt on Lambeth 
Palace.t When stately abodes, guarded by numerous 
servants, were in such danger, it may easily be be- 
lieved that no shopkeeper’s till or stock could be safe. 
From Bow to Hyde Park, from Thames Street to 
Bloomsbury, there was no parish in which some quiet 
dwelling had not been sacked by burglars. Mean- 
while the great roads were made almost impassable 
by freebooters who formed themselves into trdops 
larger than had before been known. There was a 
sworn fraternity of twenty footpads which met at an 
alehouse in Southwark.§ But the most formidable 
band of plunderers consisted of two and twenty 
horsemen. || It should seem that, at this time, a 
journey of fifty miles through the wealthiest and 
most populous shires of Englafid was as dangerous 
as a pilgrimage across the deserts of Arabia. The 
Oxford stage coach was pillaged in broad day after a 
bloody fight.{ A waggon laden with fifteen thousand 
pounds of pablic money was stopped and ransacked. 
As this operation took some time, all the travellers 


* Evelyn’s Diary, June 25. Nov. 1692. 
Oct. 1. 1690; Narcissus Lut-  f{ See, fur example, the Lon- 
trell’s Diary, June 1692, May don Gagette of Jan. 12. 169% 
1698; Monthly Mercury, April, § Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary, 
May, ard June 1693; Tom Dec. 1692. 
4jrown’s Description ofa Country = fj _ Ibid. Jan. 1693. 
Life, 1692. 4 Ibid. July 1692. ‘ 
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who came to tlie spot while the thieves were busy 
were seized and guarded. When the booty had been 
secured, the prisoners were suffered to depart on foot, 
but their horses, sixteen or eighteen in number, were 
shot or hamstringed, to prevent pursuit.* The Ports- 
mouth mail was robbeg twice in one week by men 
well armed and mounted.t Some jovial Essex squires, 
while riding after a hare, were themsélves chased and, 
run down by nine hunttrs of a different sort, and 
were heartily glad to find themselves at home again, 
though with empty pockets.t 

The friends of the government asserted that the 
marauders were all Jacobites; and indeed there were 
some appearances which*gave colour to the assertion. 
For example, fifteen butchers, going on a market day 
to buy beasts at Thame, were stopped by a large gang, 
and compelled first to deliver their moneybags, and 
then to drink King James’s health in brandy.§ The 
thieves, however, to do them justice, showed, in the 
exercise of their calling, no decided preference for 
any political party. Some of them fell in with 
Marlborough near Saint Albans, and, notwithstand- 
ing his known hostility to the Ccart and his recent 
imprisonment, compelled him to deliver up five hun- 
dred guiness, which he doubtless never ceased to re- 
gret to the last moment of his Jong career of pros- 
perity and glory.| 

When William, on his r8turn from the Continent, 
learned to what an extent these outrages had been car- 
ried, he expressed great indignation, and, announced 
his resolution to put down the malefactors with a 
strong hand. A veteran robber was induced to turn 


* Evelyn's Diary, Nov. 20. 1692. 
1692; Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary; | { Narcissus Yattrell’s Diary, 
London Gazette, Nov. 24.; Hop Dee. 1692. ® 
to the Greffier of the States Ge- — § ‘bid. Nov. 162. e 
neral, Nov, 12. | Ibid. Auguat 1692. 
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informey, and to lay before the King a list of the chief 
highwaymen, and a full account of their habits and 
of their favourite haunts. It was said that this list 
contained not less than eighty names.* Strong par- 
ties of cavalry were sent out to protect the roads; 
and this precaution, which, would, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have caused much murmuring, seems to 
have been genérally approved. A fine regiment, now 
called the Second Dragoot Guards, which had dis- 
tinguished itself by activity and success in the irregu- 
lar war against the Irish’ Rapparees, was selected to 
guard several of the great avenues of the capital. 
Blackheath, Barnet, Hgunslow, became places of 
arms.t In a few weeks the roads were as safe as 
usual. The executions were numerous: for, till the 
evil had been suppressed, the King resolutely refused 
to listen to any solicitations for mercy.t Among 
those who suffered was James Whitney, the most 
celebrated captain of banditti in the kingdom. He 
had been, during some months, the terror of all who 
travelled from London either northward or westward, 
and was at length with difficulty secured after a des- 
perate conflict in which one soldier was killed and 
several wounded.§ The London Gazette announced 
that the famous highwayman had been taken, and 
invited all persons who had been robbed by him to 
repair to Newgate and to see whether they could 
identify him. To identtfy him should have been 
easy : for he hada wound in the face, and had lost 
a thumb.|| , He, however, in the hope of perplexing 


* Hop to the Greffier of tle sus Luttrell’s s Diary, Nov. 15. 
States General, F< 1693. The — { Narcissus Lattrell’s Diary, 


Dutch despatches of this year Dec. 22. 
filled w € shhe: § Ibid. Dec. 1692 ; Hop, Jan. 
a i ith. stories of rubbe 3,” Hep calls Whitney, os ae 
t Hep, Dec. 2. 1693; Hiaoreal faamsten roover in Engelandt.” 
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the wituvesses for the Crown, expended a hundred 
pounds in procuring a sumptuous embroidered suit 
against the day of trial. This ingenious device was 
frustrated by his hardhearted keepers. He was 
put to the bar in his ordinary clothes, convicted, and 
sentenced to death.* | He had previously tried to 
ransom himself by offering to raise a fine troop of 
cavalry, all highwaymen, for service iff Flanders: but 
his offer had been rejected.t He had one resource 
still left. He declared that he was privy to a trea- 
sonable plot. Some Jacobite lords had promised him 
immense rewards if he would, at the head of his 
gang, fall upon the King 9t a stag hung in Windsor 
Forest. There was nothing intrinsically improbable 
in Whitney’s story. Indeed a design very similar to 
that which he imputed to the malecontents was, only 
three years later, actually formed by some of them, 
and was all but carried into execution. But it was 
far better that a few bad men should go unpunished 
than that all honest men should live in fear of being 
falsely accused by felons sentenced to the gallows. 
Chief Justice Holt advised the King to Jet the law 
take its course. William, never much inclined to give 
credit to stories about conspiracies, assented. The 
Captain, as he was called, was hanged in Smithfield, 
and made a most penitent end.f , 

Meanwhile, in the midst of discontent, distress, and 
disorder, had begun a se&sion of Parlia- — seeting of 
ment singularly eventful, a sessiop from Pslisment 
which dates a new era in the history, of English 
finance, a session in which some grave constitutional 
questions, not yet entirely’ set at rest, were for the 
first time debated. 


® e 
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It is much to be lamented that any account of this 

stateor - Se8Sion which can be framed out of the 

parties. = scanty and dispersed materials now ac- 
cessible must leave many things obscure. The rela- 
tions of the parliamentary tactions were, during this 
year, in a singularly complicated state. Each of the 
two Houses was divided and subdivided by several 
lines. To omits minor distinctions, there was the 
‘great line which separated the, Whig party from the 
Tory party; and there was the great line which sepa- 
rated the official men and their friends and depen 
dents, who were sometimes called the Court party, 
from those who were sometimes nicknamed the 
Grumbletonians and sometimes honoured with the 
appellation of the Country party. And these two 
vreat lines were intersecting lines. For of the ser- 
vants of the Crown and of their adherents about one 
half were Whigs and one half Tories. It is also to 
be remembered that. there was, quite distinct from 
the feud between Whigs and Tories, quite distinct 
also from the feud between those who were in and 
those who were out, a feud between the Lords as 
Lords and the Commons as Commons. The spirit 
hoth of the hereditary and of the elective chamber 
had been thoroughly roused in the preceding session 
hy the dispute about the Cour of the Lord High 
Steward ; and they'met in a pugnacious mood. 

The speech which the King inade at the opening 
The King's Of the session was ‘skilfully framed for the 
eee oie of conciliating the Houses. He 

came, he told them, to ask for their advice and 
assistance, He congratuiated them on the victory of 
J.a Hogue. He acknowledged with much concern 
that the operations of the allies had been less suc- 
cessful by ]4nd than by sea ; but*he warmly declared 
- that, eboth by land and by sea, the valour of his 
“ English subjects had been preeminently conspicuous. 
The distress of his people, he said, was his own‘: hus 
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interest was inseparabie from theirs: it was painful 
to him to call on them to make sacrifices: but from 
sacrifices which were necessary to the safety of the 
English nation and of the Protestant religion no good 
Englishman and no good Protestant would shrink." 
The Commons thanked the King in cordial terms 
® 
for his gracious speech.t But the Lords sania 
were ina badhumour. Two of their body, privit o raved 
Marlborough and Huytiwgdon, had, during ron ie 
the recess, when an invasion and an eae were 
hourly expected, been sefit to the Tower, and were 
still under recognisances, Had a country gentleman 
ora merchant been taken yp and held to. bail on even 
slighter grounds at so alarming a crisis, the Lords 
would assuredly not have interfered. But they were 
easily moved to anger by anything that looked like an 
indignity offered to their own order. They not only 
crossexamined with great severity Aaron Smith, the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, whose character, to say the 
truth, entitled him to little indulgence, but passed, 
hy thirty five votes to twenty eight, a resolution 
implying a censure on the J udges of the King’s Bench, 
men certainly not inferior in pyobity, and very far 
superior in legal learning, to any peer of the realm. 
The King thought it prudent to sooth the wounded 
pride of the nobilit y by ordering the recognisances to 
be cancelled; and with this concession the House 
was satisfied, to the greatvexation of the Jacobites, 
‘who had hoped that the quarrel would be prosecuted 
to some fatal issue, and who, finding themselves 
disappvinted, vented their spleen by railing at the 
tameness of the degenerate barons of England.} 


* Lords’ and Commons’ Jour- count of these proceedings was 


nals, Nov. 4., Jan. 1692, taken from letters addressed by 
¢ Commons’ Journals, Nov. Warre, Under Secretary of State, 
10. 1692 toCdit, Envoy at Hanover. Letter 


¢ See the Lords’ Journals to Mr, Secretary encharg, 
frog Nov. 7. to Nov. 18. 1692; 1694, 
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Both Houses held long and earnest deliberations 
on the state of the nation. The King, 
stateofthe When he requested their advice, had, per- 
ais haps, not foreseen that his words would be 
construed into an invitation to scrutinise every part 
of the administration, and to offer suggestions touch- 
ing matters which parliaments have generally thought 
it expedient to‘leave entirely to the Crown. Some 
‘of the discontented peers préposed that a Committee, 
chosen partly by the Lords and partly by the Com- 
mons, should be authorised to enquire into the whole 
management of public affairs. But it was generally 
apprehended that such a Committee would become a 
second and more powerful Privy Council, independent 
of the Crown, and unknown to the constitution. The 
motion was therefore rejected by forty eight votes to 
thirty six, On this occasion the ministers, with 
scarcely an exception, voted in the majority. A pro- 
test was signed by eighteen of the minority, among 
whom were the bitterest Whigs and the bitterest 
Tories in the whole peerage.* 

The Houses enquired, each for itself, into the causes 
of the public calamities. The Commons resolved 
themselves into a Grand Committee to consider of 
the advice to be given to the King. From the con- 
cise abstracts and fragments whitch have come down 
to us it seems that, in this Committee, which con- 
tinued to sit many days, the debates wandered over a 
vast space. One member spoke of the prevalence of 
highway robbery: another deplored the quarrel be- 
tween the Queen and the Princess, and proposed that 
two or three gentlemen shéuld be deputed to wait on 
Her Majesty and try to make matters up. A third 
described the machinations of the Jacobites in the 
preceding spring. It was notorious, he said, that 
preparations had been made for a rising, and that 


* Lords’ Journals, Dec. 7.; Tindal, from the Colt Papors; 
Burnet. ii, 105 - 
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arms and horses had been collected; yet not a single 
traitor had been brought to justice.* 

The events of the war by land and sea aitied 
matter for several earnest debates. Many members 
complained of the preference given to aliens over 
Englishmen. The whole battle of Steinkirk was 
fought over again ; and Severe reflections were thrown 
on Solmes. “Let English soldiers beecommanded by 
none but English generals, ” was the almost universale 
cry. Seymour, who had once been distinguished by 
his hatred of foreigners, Lat who, since he had been 
at the Board of Treasury, had reconsidered h‘s opi- 
nions, asked where English generals were to be found. 
“T Lave no love for foraighers as foreigifers: but we 
have no choice. Men are not born generals : nay, & 
man may be a very valuable captain or major, and not 
be equal to the conduct of an army. Nothing but 
experience will form great commanders: very few of 
our countrymen have that experience; and therefore 
we must for the present employ strangers.” Lowther 
followed on the same side. “ We have had a long 
peace; and the consequence is that we have not a suf- 
ficient supply of officers fit for high commfnds. The 
parks and the camp at Hounslow were very poor mili- 
tary schools, when compared with the fields of battle 
and the lines of cowtravallation in which the great 
commanders of the continental Aations have learned 
their art.” In reply to these arguments an orator on 
the other side was so absurd as to declare that he 
could point ovt ten Englishmen who, if they were in 
the French service, would be made Marsi&ils. Four or 
five colonels who had beer at Steinkirk took part in 
the debate. It was said of them that they showed as 
much modesty in speech as they had shown courage 
in action; and, from the very imperfecreport which 
has come down to us, the comptiment seems jo have 

@ 
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been not undeserved. They did not join in the vul- 
gar cry Against tue Dutch. They spoke well of the 
foreign officers generally, and did full justice to the 
valour and conduct with which Auverquerque had 
rescued the shattered remains of Mackay’s division 
from what seemed certain destruction. But in de- 
fence of Solmes not a word was said. ‘ His severity, 
iis haughty manners, and, above all, the indifference 
with which he had lookedeon while the English, 
borne down by overwhelming numbers, were fighting 
hand to hand with the Fréach household troops, had 
made him so odious that many members were pre- 
pared to vote for an address requesting that he 
inight be rethoved, and that his place might be filled 
by Talmash, who, since the diserace of Marlborough, 
was universally allowed to be the best officer in the 
army. But Talmash’s friends judiciously interfered. 
* [T have,” said one of them, “a true regard for that 
ge nitleman ; and I implore you not to “do him an 
injury under the notion of doing hin. a kindness. 
Consider that you are usurping what is peculiarly the 
King's prerogative. You are turning officers out and 
putting officers in.”, The debate ended without any 
vote of censure on Noles But a hope-was expressed, 
in language not very parliamentary, that what had 
been said in the Committee would be reported to 
the King, and that Mis Majesty would not disregard 
the general wish of the representatives of his people.” 

The Commons next proceeded to enquire into the 
naval administration, and very soon came to a quarrel 
with the Lords on that subject. That there had been 
Inismanagement somewhere was but too evident. It 
was hardly possible to acquit both Russell, and Not- 
tingham; and each House stood by its own member. 
The Commons had, at the opening of the session, 
unanimgusly passed a‘ vote of thanks to Russell for 
« 
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his conduct at La Hogue. They now, in the Grand 
Committee of Advice, took into consideration the 
miscarriages which had followed the battle A 
iotion was made so vaguely worded that it could 
hardly be said to mean any thing. It was understood 
however to imply a censure on Nottingliam, and 
was therefose’ strongly opposed by his friends. On 
the division the Ayes were a hundretl and sixty five, 
the Noes a hundred qnd®sixty four.* 7 

On the very next day Nottingham appealed to the 
Lords. He told his stofy with all the skill of a 
practised orator, and with all the authority which 
helongs to unblemished iptegrity. He then laid on 
the table a great mass of papers, which he requested 
the House to read and consider. The Peers scem to 
have examined the papers seriously and diligently. 
The result of the examination was by no means 
favourable to Russell. Yet it was thought unjust to 
condemn him unheard; and it was difficult to devise 
any way in which their Lordships could hear him. 
At last it was resolved to send the papers down to the 
Cymmons with a message which importgd that, in 
the opinion of the Upper House, there was a case 
against the Admiral which he ought to be called upon 
to answer. With the papers was sent an abstract of 
the contents. . 

The message was not very respectfully received. 
Russell had, at that momént, a popularity which he 
little deserved, but which will not peem strarfye to us 
when we remember that the public knew nothing of 
his treasons, and knew that he was the only living 
Englishman who had woh a great battle. The 
abstract of the papers was read by the clerk. Russell 
then spoke with great applause; and his friends 
pressed for an immediate decision, Si Christopher 


° 
* Tindal, Colt Papers; Com- Lords’ Journals from Dec, 6. ® 
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Musgrave very justly observed that it was impossible 
to pronounce judgment on such a pile of despatches 
without perusing them: but this objection was over- 
ruled. The Whigs regarded the accused member as 
one of themselves: many of the Tories were dazzled 
by the splendour of his recent victory; and neither 
Whigs nor Tories were disposed to show any deference 
for the authority of the Peers. The House, without 
Yeading the papers, passed &n j;1nanimous resolution 
expressing warm approbation of Russell’s whole con- 
duct. The temper of the’ assembly was such that 
some ardent Whigs thought that they might now 
venture to propose a vote pf censure on Nottingham 
by name. But the attempt «failed. “I am ready,” 

said Lowther,—and he doubtless expressed what 
many felt,—‘I am ready to support any motion 
thet may do honour to the Admiral: but I cannot 
join in an attack on the Secretary of State. For, to 
my Knowledge, their Majesties have no more zealous, 
laborious, or faithful servant than my Lord Notting- 
ham.” Finch exerted all his mellifluous eloquence 
in defence of his brother, and contrived, without 
directly opposing himself to the prevailing sentiment, 
to insinuate that Russell’s conduct had not been 
faultless. The vote of censure on Nottingham was 
not pressed. But the vote which pronounced Russell's 
conduct to have been deserving of all praise was com- 
municated to the Lords; afid the papers which they 
had sent’down were very unceremoniously returned.* 
The Lords, much offended, demanded a free cun- 
ference. It was granted; and the managers of the 
two Houses met in the Painfted Chamber. Rochester, 
in the name of his brethren, expressed a wish to 
be informed of the grounds on which the Admiral 

& 


* As w the proceedings of M. P. for Derby, to his colleague 
this day in the House of Com- Anchitel Grey, in Grey's De- 
mons, sce the Journals, Dec. 20., bates. ‘ 
aud the letter of Kobert Wilmot, ' 
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had been declared faultless) To this appeal the 
yentlemen who stood on the other side of the table 
answered only that they had not been authorised to 
vive any explanation, but that they would report to 
those who had sent them what had been said.* 

By this time the Commons were thoroughly tired 
of the enquity into the conduct of the war. The 
members had got rid of much of ‘the ill humour 
which they had bropgl#t up with them from theif 
country seats by the simple process of talking it away. 
Burnet hints that those arts of which Caermarthen 
and Trevor were the great masters were employed 
for the purpose of avertipg votes which would have 
seriously embarrassed the government. But, though 
it is not improbable that a few noisy pretenders to 
patriotism may have been quieted with bags of 
guineas, it would be absurd to suppose that the 
House generally was influenced in this manner. 
Whoever has seen anything of such assemblies knows 
tnat the spirit with which they enter op long en- 
quiries very soon flags, and that their resentment, if 
not kept alive by injudicious opposition, cools fast. 
In a short time every body way sick of the Grand 
Committee of Advice. The debates had been tedious 
and desultory. The resolutions which had been 
carried were for theemost part merely childish. The 
King was to be humbly advised to employ men of 
ability and integrity. He was to be humbly advised 
to employ men who would stand by him against 
James, The patience of the House wag wearied out 
by long discussions ending in the pompous promul- 
gation of truisms like thete. At last the explosion 
came. One of the grumblers called the attention of 
the Grand Committee to the alarming fact that two 
Dutchmen were employed in the Ordffance depart-. 
ment, and moved that the King should be requested 
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to dismigs them. The motion was received with dis- 
duinful mockery. It was remarked that the military 
men especially were loud in the expression of con- 
tempt. “Do we seriously think of going to the 
King and telling him that, as he has condescended 
to ask our advice at this momentous crisis, we humbly 
advise him to turn a Dutch storekeeper out of the 
Tower? Really, if we have no more important sug- 
yestion to carry up to the throne, we may as well go 
to our dinners.” The members generally were of the 
same mind. The chairman was voted out of the 
chair, and was not directed to ask leave to sit again. 
The Grand Committee ceased to exist. The resolu- 
tions which it had passed were formally reported to 
the House. One of them was rejected: the others 
were suffered to drop; and the Commons, after con- 
sidering during several weeks what advice they 
should give to the King, ended by giving him no 
advice at all.* 

The temper of the Lords was different. From 
many circumstances it appears that there was no 
place where the Dutch were, at this time, so much 
hated as in the Umper House. The dislike with 
which an Englishman of the middle class regarded 
the King’s foreign friends was merely national, The 
preferment which they had obtatned was preferment 
which he would have had no chance of obtaining if 
they had never existed. Bt to an English peer they 
were objects of personal jealousy. They stood be- 
tween him end Majesty. They intercepted from 
him the rays of royal favour. The preference given 
to them wounded him both in his interests and in 
his pride. His chance of a Garter or of a troop of 
Life Guards vas much smaller sjnce they had be- 
come his confpetitors, He might have been Master 
of the Morse but for Auverquerque, Master of the 


* Colt Papers in Tindal; Commogps’ Journals, Dec. 16. 4592, 
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Robes but for Zulestein, Groom of the Stole but for 
Bentinck.* The ill humour of the aristocracy was 
inflamed by Marlborough, who, at this time, affected 
the character of a patriot persecuted for standing 
up against the Dutch in defence of the interests of 
his native land, and who did not foresee that a day 
would come When he would be accused of sacrificing 
the interests of his native land to gratify the Dutch. 
‘lhe Peers determined® to present an address reé- 
questing William not to place his English troops 
under the command of *a foreign general. They 
took up very seriously that question which had moved 
the House of Commons fo laughter, gnd solemnly 
counselled their Soveragn not to employ foreigners 
in his magazines. At Marlborough’s suggestion they 
urged the King to insist that the youngest English 
veneral should take precedence of the oldest general 
in the service of the States General. It was, they 
stid, derogatory to the dignity of the Crown, that an 
officer who held a commission from His Majesty 
should ever be commanded by an officer who held a 
similar commission from a republic. To,this advice, 
evidently dictated by an ignoble malevolence to 
Holland, William, who troubled himself little about 
votes of the Upper House which were not backed by 
the Lower, returned, as might have been expected, 
a very short and dry answer.f 

While the enquiry into tthe conduct of the war was 
pending, the Commons resumed the con- yi forthe 
sideration of an important subject whigh aa di arpaie 
had occupied much of their attention in %*™*" 
the preceding year. The Bill for the Regulation of 
Trials in cases of High Treason was again brought in, 


* The peculiar antipathy of served among the Archives of 
the English nobles to the Dutch the French Foreign one 
favourites is mentioned in a + Colt Papers Tindad; 
highly interesting note written Lords’ Journals, Nov. 28. and 
by Renaudot in 1698, and pre-e 29. 1692 Feb. 18. and 24. 1494 
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but was strongly opposed by the official men, beth 
Whigs and Tories. Somers, now Attorney General, 
strongly recommended delay. That the law, as it 
stood, was open to grave objections, was not denied: 
but it was contended that the proposed reform would, 
at that moment, produce more harm than good. 
Nobody would assert that, under the existing go- 
vernment, the lives of innocent subjects were in any 
danger. ‘Nobody would defiy that the government 
itself was in great danger. Was it the part of wise 
men to increase the perils’ of that which was already 
in serious peril, for the purpose of giving new security 
to that which was already perfectly secure? Those 
who held this language were twitted with their in- 
consistency, and asked why they had not ventured 
to oppose the bill in the preceding session. They 
answered very plausibly that the events which had 
taken place during the recess had taught an impor- 
tunt lesson to all who were capable of learning. The 
country had been threatened at once with invasion 
and insurrection. No rational man doubted that 
many traitgrs had made preparations for joining the 
French, and had collected arms, ammunition, and 
horses for that purpose. Yet, though there was 
abundant moral evidence against these enemies of 
their country, it had not been possible to find legal 
evidence against a single one of them. The law of 
' treason might, in theory; be harsh, and had un- 
doubtedly, in times past, been grossly abused. But 
x statesman, who troubled himself less about theory 
than about practice, and less about times past than 
about the time present, Would pronounce that law 
not too stringent but too lax, and would, while the 
commonwealth remained in extreme jeopardy, refuse 
to consent to‘any further relaxation. In spite of all 
opposition, however, the principle of the bill was 
approved by one hundred and seventy one votes to 
one hundred and fifty two. «But in the committee 
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it was moved and carried that the new rules of pro- 
cedure should not come into operation till hfter the 
end of the war with France. When the report was 
brought up the House divided on this amendment. 
and ratified it by a hundred and forty five votes to a 
hundred and twenty five. The bill was consequently 
suffered to dtop.* Had it gone up to the Peers it 
would in all probability have been lest after causing 
another quarrel betweea the Houses. For the Peers 
were fully determined that no such bill should pass, 
unless it contained a clauée altering the constitution 
of the Lord High Steward’s Court; and a clause 
altering the constitution of the Lord High Steward’s 
Court would have beer, less likely than ever to find 
favour with the Commons. For in the course of this 
session an event took place which proved that the 
great were only too well protected by the law as it 
stood, and which well deserves to be recorded as a 
strikiag illustration of the state of manners and 
morals in that age. 

Of all the actors who were then on the English stage 
the most graceful was William Mount= case of tora 
ford. He had every physical qualification “eh 
fur his calling, a noble figure, a handsome face, a 
melodious voice. It was not easy to say whether he 
succeeded better in-heroic or in ludicrous parts. He 
was allowed to be both the best Alexander and the best 
Sir Courtly Nice that ever trod the boards. Queen 

“Mary, whose knowledge was very superficial, but who 
had naturally a quick perception of what was excellent 
in art, admired him greatly. He was & dramatist as 
well as a player, and has left us one comedy which is 
not contemptible.f 

The most popular actress of the time was Anne 
Bracegirdle. There were on the stage inany women of 


* Grey’s Debates, Nov. 18 f{ iis Cibber’s Apology, and 
1692 ; Commons’ Journals, Nov. Mountford’s Greenwich Park. 
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more faultless beauty, but none whose features and 
deportment had such power to fascinate the senses 
and the hearts of men. The sight of her bright 
black eyes and of her rich brown cheek sufficed to put 
the most turbulent audience into good humour. It 
was said of her that in the crowded theatre she had 
as many lovers as she had male spectaters. Yet no 
lover, however tich, however high in rank, had pre- 
tailed on her to be his mfstrgss. Those who are 
acquainted with the parts which she was in the habit 
of playing, and with the epilogues which it was her 
especial business to recite, will not easily give her 
credit for any extraordinary measure of virtue or of 
delicacy. She seems to have been a cold, vain, and 
interested coquette, who perfectly understood how 
much the influence of her charms was increased by 
the fame of a severity which cost her nothing, and 
who could veuture to flirt with a succession of ad- 
mirers, in the just confidence that no flame which she 
might kindle in them would thaw her own ice.® 
Among those who pursued her with an insane desire 
was a profligate captain in the army named Hill. 
With Hill was closely bound in a league of debauchery 
and violence Charles Lord Mobun, a young noble- 
man whose life was one long revel and brawl. Hill, 
finding that the beautiful brunette was invincible, 
took it into his head’ that he was rejected for a more 
favoured rival, and that this rival was the brilliant 
Mountfort. The jealous lover swore over his wine 
at a tavern that he would stab the villain. ““ And 
I,” said Mouhun, “will stand by my friend.” From 
the tavern the pair went, ‘with some soldiers whose 
services Hill had secured, to Drury Latte, where the 
lady was to sup. They lay some time in wait for her. 
As soon as shé appeared in the street she was seized 
and humwied to a coach, She screamed for help: her 


* See Cibber’s Apology, Tom works of every man of wit and 
Brown's Works, and indeed the pledbure about town. 
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mother clung round her: the whole neighbourhood 
rose; and she was rescued. Hill and Mokun went 
away vowing vengeance. They swaggered sword in 
hand during two hours about the streets near Mount- 
ford’s dwelling. The watch requested them to put 
up their weapons. But when the young lord an- 
nounced thatehe was a*peer, and bade the constables 
touch him if they dared, they let. him pass. So 
strong was privilege then ; and so weak was law 
Messengers were seht to warn Mountford of his 
danger: but unhappily they missed him. He came. 
A short altercation took place between him and 
Mohun; and, while they were wrangling, Hill ran 
the unfortunate actor through the body,and fled. 

The grand jury of Middlesex, consisting of gentle- 
mer of note, found a bill of murder against Hill and 
Mohun. Hill escaped. Mohun was taken. His 
mother threw herself at William’s feet, but in vain. 
“Tt was a cruel act,” said the King: “TI shall leave 
it to the law.” The trial came on in the Court of 
the Lord High Steward; and, as Parliament hap- 
pened to be sitting, the culprit had the advantage of 
being judged by the whole body of the peerage. 
There was then no lawyer in the Upper House. It 
therefore became necessary, for the first time since 
Buckhurst had pronounced sentence on Essex and 
Southampton, that a peer who had never made juris- 
prudence his special study should preside over that 
grave tribunal. Caermarthen, who, as President of 
the Council, took precedence of aH the nobility, was 
appointed Lord High Steward. A full seport of the 
proceedings has come down to us. No person, who 
carefully examines that report, and attends to the 
opinion unanimously given by the Judges, in answer 
to a question whch Nottingham drey up, and in 
which the facts established by tle evidence are stated 
with perfect fairness, can doubt that the crime of 
murder was fully brqught home to the prigoner. 

VOL, VE Y . 
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Such was the opinion of the King who was present 
during tke trial; and such was the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the public. Had the issue been 
tried by Holt and twelve plain men at the Old 
Bailey, there can be no doubt that a verdict of Guilty 
would have been returned. The Peers, however, by 
sixty nine votes to fourteen, acquitted their accused 
brother. One great nobleman was so*brutal and 
stupid as to say, “After all the fellow was but a 
player; and players are rogues.” * All the newsletters, 
all the coffehouse orators, complained that the blood 
of the poor was shed with impunity by the great. 
Wits remarked that the only fair thing about the 
trial was the«show of ladies in the galleries. Letters 
and journals are still extant in which men of all 
shades of opinion, Whigs, Tories, Nonjurors, gon- 
demn the partiality of the tribunal. It was not to 
be expected that, while the memory of this scandal 
was fresh in the public mind, the Commons would 
be induced to give any new advantage to accused 
peers.* 

The Commons had, in the meantime, resumed the 
Debates onthe Onsideration of another highly important 
India trade. = matter, the state of the trade with India. 
They had, towards the close of the preceding session, 
requested the King to dissolve the old Company and 
to constitute a new: Company on such terms as he 
should think fit; and he had promised to take their 
request into his ‘serious consideration. He now sent 
a message to inrormi them that it was out of his power 
to do what they had asked. He had referred the 


« 


* The chief source of infor- cissus Luttrell’e Diary, from 8 
mation about this case is the letter to Sancroft, which is among 
report of the trigl, which will be the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian 
found in the Co ection of State Library, and from two letters 
Trials, fee Evelyn’s Diary, Fe- addressed by Brewer to Wharton, 
Yhuary 4. 1693 I have taken which are aleo in the Bodleian 
some orcumstances from Nar- Library. ° 
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charter of the old Company to the Judges, and the 
Judges had pronounced that, under the prdVisions of 
that charter, the old Company could not be dissolved 
without three years’ notice, and must retain during 
those three years the exclusive privilege of trading to 
the East Indies. He added that, being sincerely 
desirous to gratify thé Commons, and finding himself 
unable to do so in the way which they had pointed 
out, he had tried to prgvail on the old Company ¢v 
agree to a comprontise: but that body stood obsti- 
nately on its extreme rights; and his endeavours had 
been frustrated.* 

This message reopened the whole question. The 
two factions which diyided the City Were instantly 
on the alert. The ees in the House were lony 
and warm. Petitions against the old Company were 
laid on the table. Satirical handbills against the new 
Company were distributed in the lobby. At length, 
after much discussion, it was resolved to present an 
address requesting the King to give the notice which 
the Judges had pronounced necessary. He promised 
to bear the subject in mind, and to do his best to 
promote the welfare of the kingdom.’ With this 
answer the House was satisfied; and the subject was 
not again mentioned till the next session. 

The debates of the Commons on the conduct of 
the war, on the law of treason, and on the 
trade with India, occupied much time, and 
produced no important result. But meanwhile real 
business was doing in the Committee of Supply and 
in the Committee of Ways and Means, * In the Com- 
mittee of Supply the estimates passed rapidly. A 
few members declared it to be their opinion that 
England’ ought to withdraw her troops from the 
Continent, te car?y on the war with vigour by sea, 


Supply. 
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and to keep up only such an army as might be 
sufficient ‘to repel any invader who might elude the 
vigilance of her fleets. But this doctrine, which 
speedily became and long continued to be the badge 
of one of the great parties in the state, was as yet 
professed only by a smal] minority which did not 
venture to call for a division.* ° 2 
In the Committee of Ways and Means, it was de- 
. termined that a great part of the charge 
Neen Lond of the year should bé defrayed by means 
oe of an impost, which, though old in sub- 
stance, was new in form. From a very early period 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, our Par- 
liaments had ‘provided for‘the extraordinary neces- 
sities of the government chiefly by granting subsidies. 
A subsidy was raised by an impost on the people of 
the realm in respect of their reputed estates. Landed 
property was the chief subject of taxation, and was 
assessed nominally at four shillings in the pound. 
But the assessment was made in such a way that it 
not only did not rise in proportion to the rise in the 
value of land or to the fall in the value of the precious 
metals, but Went on constantly sinking, till at length 
the rate was in truth [ess than twopence in the pound. 
In the time of Charles the First a real tax of four 
shillings in the pound on land would probably have 
yielded near a million and a half: but a subsidy 


_ amounted to httle more than fifty thousand pounds.f 


The financiers of the Long Parliament devised a 
more efficient mode of taxing estates. The sum 
which was to‘be raised was fixed. It was then dis- 
tributed among the counties in proportion to their 
supposed wealth, and was levied within,each county 

* Commons’ Journals, Dec. about the end of the reign of 
10.; Tindal, Colt Capers. James I, 70,0001 Clarendon 

t+ See Coke's Instirutes,¢part tells us that, in 1640, twelve sab- 
iv chapte?’l. In 1566 a subsidy sidies were estimated at about 


Woes pe, 0007. ; in 1598, 78,000/.; 600,000 
wat Coke wrote bis Institutes, ry ” 
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by a rate. The revenue derived from these assess- 
ments in the time of the Commonwealth varied from 
thirty-five thousand pounds to a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds a month. 

After the Restoration the legislature seemed for a 
time inclined to revert, in finance as in other things, 
to the anciént practice. Subsidies were once or 
twice granted to Charles the Second. But it soon 
appeared that the olc: system was much less corf- 
venient than the new system. The Cavaliers con- 
descended to take a lessou in the art of taxation from 
the Roundheads; and, during the interval between 
the Restoration and the Revolution, extraordinary 
calls were occasionally met by assessments resembling 
the assessments of the Commonwealth. After the 
Revolution, the war with France made it necessary 
to have recourse annually to this abundant source of 
revenue. In 1689, in 1690, and in 1691, great sums 
had been raised on the land. At length, in 1692, it 
was determined to draw supplies from real property 
more largely than ever. The Commons resolved 
that a new and more accurate valuatign of estates 
should be made over the wholg realmn, and that on 
the rental thus ascertained a pound rate should be 
paid to the government. 

Such was the origin of the existing land tax. The 
valuation made in. 1692 has’ remained unaltered 


down to our own time. According to that valuation, | 


_ one shilling in the pound on the rental of the king- 
dom amounted, in round numbers, to half a million. 

During a hundred and six years, a land tax bill was 
annually presented to Parliament, and was annually 
passed, though not always without murmurs from 
the country gentlemen. The rate was, in time of 
war, four shillings in the pound. In time of peace, 
before the reign of George the Third, only two or 
three shillings were usually granted; and, durifig 
& Short part of the teen and gentle administra- 


os | 
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tion of Walpole, the government asked for only one 
shilling. But, after the disastrous year in which 
England drew the sword against her American colo- 
nies, the rate was never less than four shillings. At 
length, in the year 1798, the Parliament relieved 
itself from the trouble of pasging a new Act every 
spring. The land tax, at four shillings ih-the pound, 
was made permatient ; and those who were subject to 
it were permitted to redeem it, A great part has 
been redeemed; and at present little more than a 
fiftieth of the ordinary revénue required in time of 
peace is raised by that impost which was once re- 
garded as the most productjve of all the resources of 
the State.* e 

The land tax was fixed, for the year 1693, at four 
shillings in the pound, and consequently brought 
about two millions into the Treasury. That sum, 
small as it may seem to a generation which has ex- 
pended a hundred and twenty millions in twelve 
months, was such as had never before been raised 
here in one year by direct taxation. It seemed im- 
mense both fo Englishmen and to foreigners. Lewis, 
who found it almost impossible to wring by cruel ex- 
actions from the beggared peasantry of France the 
means of supporting the greatest army and the most 
gorgeous court that had existed ta Europe since the 
downfall of the Roman empire, broke out, it is said, 


‘into an exclamation of angr# surprise when he learned 


that the Commons pf England had, from dread and 
hatred of his power, unanimously determined to lay on 
themselves, in a year of scarcity and of commercial 
embarrassment, a burden Such as neither they nor 
their fathers had ever before borne. « “ My little 
cousin of Orange,” he said, “seems to be firm in the 
saddle.” He ‘afterwards added, “No ‘matter: the 
last pieee of gold will win.” This however was a 


* See the old Land Tax Acts, and the debates on the Lend 
Tax Redemption Bill of 1798, : 
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consideration from which, if he had been, well in- 
formed about the resources of England, he would not 
have derived much comfort. Kensington was cer- 
tainly a mere hovel when compared to his superb 
Versailles. The display of jewels, plumes, and lace, 
led horses and gilded craches, which daily surrounded 
him, far outshone the splendour which, even on great 
public occasions, our princes were in the habit of dis; 
playing. But the cenaition of the majority of the 
people of England was, beyond all doubt, such as the 
majority of the people of France might well have 
envied. In truth what was called severe distress here 
would have been called unexampled prosperity there. 

The land tax was not imposed without a quarrel 
between the Houses. The Commons appointed com- 
missioners to make the assessment. These commis- 
sioners were the principal gentlemen of every county, 
and were named in the bill. The Lords thought 
this arrangement inconsistent with the dignity of the 
peerage. They therefore inserted a clause providing 
that their estates should be valued by twenty of their 
own order. The Lower House indignartly rejected 
this amendment, and demanded aa instant conference. 
After some delay, which increased the ill humour of 
the Commons, the conference took place. The bill 
was returned to thé Peers with a very concise and 
haughty intimation that they must not presume to 
alter laws relating to money. A strong party among 
the Lords was ebstinate. Mulgreve spoke at great 
length, and with great eloquence, againrt the preten- 
sions of the plebeians. He told his brethren that, if 
they gave way, they would abdicate that authority 
which had belonged to the baronage of England ever 
since the foundation of the monarchy, and that they 
would have nothing left of their old gréatness except 
their coronets and ermines. Burnet says that this 
speech was the finest that he ever heard in Parlia- 
ment; and Burnet was’ undoubtedly a good judge of 

¥ 4 
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speaking. and was neither partial to Mulgrave nor 
zealous for the privileges of the aristocracy. The 
orator, however, though he charmed his hearers, did 
not succeed in convincing them. Most of them 
shrank from a conflict in which they would have had 
against them the Commons united as pne man, and 
the King, who, in case of necessity, would undoubt- 
edly have created fifty peers rather than have suffered 
the land tax bill to be lost’ Dwo strong protests, 
however, signed, the first hy twenty seven, the second 
by twenty one dissentients, show how obstinately 
many nobles were prepared to contend at all hazards 
for the dignity of their caste. Another conference 
was held; and Rochester announced that the Lords, 
for the sake of the public interest, waived what they 
must nevertheless assert to be their clear right, and 
would not insist on their amendment.* The bill 
passed, and was followed by bills for laying additional 
duties on imports, and for taxing the dividends of 
joint stock companies, 

Still, however, the estimated revenue was not equal 
to the estimated expenditure. The year 1692 had 
bequeathed a largevdeficit to the year 1693; and 
it seemed probable that the charge for 1693 would 
exceed by about five hundred thousand pounds the 
charge for 1692. More than twé millions had been 
voted for the army and ordnante, near two millions 
‘ for the navy.t Only eight years before fourteen 
hundred thousand, pounds had defrayed the whole 
annual charge of government. More than four times 


* Lords’ Journals, Jan. 16,17, claim any right to alter the amount 
18, 19, 20.; Cominuns’ Journals, of taxation laid‘on them by the 
Jan. 17, 18. 20. 1692; Tindal, bill as ig came upto them. ey 
trom the Colt Payers; Burnet, ii, only deminded that their estates 
104, 105. Burnet has used an should be valued, not by the 
incorrect €xpression, which Tin- ordinary commissioners, but by 
aah, Ralph, and others have copied. special commissioners of higher 
He says that the question was rank. 
whether the Lords should tax t Commons’ , Journals, Dee. 
themselves, The Lords did not 4. 1699, 
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that sum was now required. Taxation, both direct 
and indirect, had been oarried to an unprecedented 
point: yet the income of the state still fell short of 
the outlay by about a million. It was necessary to 
devise something. Something was devised, something 
of which the effects arg felt to this day in every part 
of the globes * 

There was indeed nothing strange br mysterious in 
the expedient to whigh the government had recourse. 
It was an expedient familiar, during two centuries, to 
the financiers of the Contthent, and could hardly fail 
to occur to any English statesman who compared the 
void in the Exchequer with the overflow,in the money 
market. 6 

During the interval between the Restoration and 
the Revolution the riches of the nation had Origin of the 
been rapidly increasing. Thousands of rational devt. 
busy men found every Christmas that, after the ex- 
penses of the year’s housekeeping had been defrayed 
out of the year’s income, a surplus remained; and 
how that surplus was to be employed was a question 
of some difficulty. In our time, to investysuch a sur- 
plus, at something more than thsee per cent, on the 
best security that has ever been known in the world, 
is the work of a few minutes. But, in the seven- 
teenth century, a lawyer, a physjcian, a retired mer- 
chant, who had saved some thousands and who 
wished to place them safely and profitably, was often 
greatly embarrassed. Three gengrations earlier, a 
man who had accumulated wealth in a tgade or a pro- 
fession generally purchased real property or lent his 
savings on mortgage. But the number of acres in 
the kingdom thad remained the same; and the value 
of those acres, though it had greatly increased, had by 
no means increased so fast as the quanfity of ‘apital 
which was seeking for employment. Many too 
wished to put their money where they could find it at 
an hour’s notice, and lovked about for some species of 
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property which could be more readily transferred 
than a house or a field. A capitalist might lend on 
bottomry or on personal security: but, if he did so, 
he ran a great risk of losing interest and principal. 
There were a few joint stock companies, among which 
the East India Company held the foremost place: 
hut the demand for the stock of such companies was 
far greater than‘the supply. Indeed the cry for a new 
Fast India Company was cBiefly raised by persons 
who had found difficulty in placing their savings at 
interest on good security. ‘So great was that difficulty 
that the practice of hoarding was common. We 
are told that, the father ef Pope the poet, who re- 
tired from business in the City about the time of the 
Revolution, carried to a retreat in the country a strong 
box containing near twenty thousand pounds, and 
took out from time to time what was required for 
household expenses; and it is highly probable that 
this was not a solitary case. At present the quantity 
of coin which is hoarded by private persons is so small 
that it would, if brought forth, make no perceptible 
addition to the circulation. But, in the earlier part 
of the reign of William the Third, all the greatest 
writers on currency were of opinion that a very con- 
siderable mass of gold and silver was hidden in secret 
drawers and behind wainscots. *° 

The natural effect of this state of things was that a 
- crowd of projectors, ingenious and absurd, honest and 
knavish, employed themselves in devising new schemes 
for the employment of redundant capital. It was 
about the year 1688 that the word stockjobber was 
first heard in London. In the short space of four 
years a crowd of companies, every one df which con- 
fidently held out to subscribers the, hop¢ of immense 
gains, sprang fnto existence; the Insurance Company, 
the Payer Company, the Lutestring Company, 
Péarl Fishery Company, the Glass Bottle Com 
the Alum Company, the Blyt?e Coal Company, 
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Swordblade Company. There was a Tapestyy Com- 
pany, which would soon furnish pretty hangings for 
all the parlours of the middle class and for all the bed- 
chambers of the higher. There was a Copper Com- 
pany, which proposed to explore the mines of Eng- 
land, and held,out a hope that they wquld prove not 
less valuable than those of Potosi. There was a 
Diving Company, which undertook to bring up pre-, 
cious effects from shipWrecked vessels, and which 
announced that it had laid in a stock of wonderful 
machines resembling complete suits of armour. In 
front of the helmet was a huge glass eye like that of 
Polyphemus; and out of>the crest went a pipe 
through which the air ‘was to be admitted. The 
whole process was exhibited on the Thames, Fine 
gentlemen and fine ladies were invited to the show, 
. were hospitably regaled, and were delighted by seeing 
the divers in their panoply descend into the river, and 
return laden with old iron and ship’s tackle. There 
was a Greenland Fishing Company, which could not 
tail to drive the Dutch whalers and herring busses 
out of the Northern Ocean. There was © Tanning 
Company, which promised to furnfsh leather superior 
to the best that was brought from Turkey or Russia. 
There was a society which undertook the office of 
giving gentlemen a fiberal education on low terms, 
and which assumed the soynding name of the Royal 
Academies Company. In a pompous advertisement 
it was announced that the directers of the Royal 
Academies Company had engaged the bes¢ masters in 
every branch of knowledge,,and were about to issue 
twenty thousand tickets at twenty shillings each. 
There was to be a lottery: two thousand prizes were 
to be drawn ; and the fortunate holders of the prizes 
were to be taught, at the charge of the Company, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, conic sections,» 
_ trigogometry, heraldry, japanning, fortification, book- 
keeping, and the art of playing the theorbo. Some of 
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these companies took large mansions and printed their 
alvertisements in gilded letters. Others, less osten- 
tatious, were content with ink, and met at coffee- 
houses in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. 
Jonathan’s and Garraway’s were in a constant ferment 
with brokers, buyers, sellers¢ meetings of directors, 
meetings of proprietors. Time bargaifis soon came 
into fashion. Extensive combinations were formed, 
and monstrous fables were circulated, for the purpose 
of raising or depressing the price of shares, Our 
country witnessed for the first time those phenomena 
with which a long experience has made us familiar. 
A mania of which the symptoms were essentially 
the same with those of thé mania of 1720, of the 
mania of 1825, of the mania of 1845, seized the, pub- 
lic mind. An impatience to be rich, a contempt 
for those slow but sure gains which are the proper 
reward of industry, patience, and thrift, spread 
through society. The spirit of the cogging dicers of 
Whitefriars took possession of the grave Senators of the 
City, Wardens of Trades, Deputies, Aldermen. It was 
much easier and much more lucrative to put forth a 
lying prospectus apfiouncing a new stock, to persuade 
ignorant people that the dividends could not fall short 
of twenty per cent, and to part with five thousand 
pounds of this imeginary wealth for ten thousand 
solid guineas, than to load a slip with a well chosen 
cargo for Virginia or the Levant. Every day some 
new bubble was puffed into existence, rose buoyant, 
shone bright burst, and was forgotten.” 


* For this account of the origin 
of stockjobbing in the City of 
London I am chiefly indebted to 
& most curious periodical paper, 
entitled, “Collection for Qe Im- 

roveméat of Husbandry and 
Wade, by J. Houghton, F.RS.” 
It is in fact a weekly history or 
the commercial speculations of 


that time. I have looked through 
the files of sev@ral wears. In No. 
8S., March 17. 169%, Houghton 
says, “he bwying and selling of 
Actions is one of the great trades 
now on foot. I find a great 
many do not understand the 
air.” On June 13. andeJune 
1694, be, traces the whole 
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The new form which covetousness had taken fur- 
nished the comic poets and satirists with an excellent 
subject; nor was that subject the less welcome to 
them because some of the most unscrupulous and 
most successful of the new race of gamesters were 
men in sad coloured clothes and lank hair, men who 
called cards ¢he Devil’s books, men who thought it a 
sin and a scandal to win or lose tWopence over a 
backgammon board. , I} was in the last drama of 
Shadwell that the hypocrisy and knavery of these 
speculators was, for the first time, exposed to public 
ridicule. Hedied in November 1692, just before his 
Stockjobbers came on the stage; and the epilogue 
was spoken by an acton dressed in deep mourning. 
The best scene is that in which four or five stern 
Nonconformists, clad in the full Puritan costume, 
after discussing the prospects of the Mousetrap Com- 
pany and the Fleakilling Company, examine the 
question whether the godly may lawfully hold stock 
in a Company for bringing over Chinese ropedancers. 
“Considerable men have shares,” says one austere 
person in cropped hair and bands; “but verily I 
question whether it be lawful or not.” These doubts 
are removed by a stout old Roundhead colonel who 
had fought at Marston Moor, and who reminds his 
weaker brother that*the saints need ,not themselves 
see the ropedancing, and that, in all probability, there 
will be no ropedancing to see. ‘The thing,” he ° 
says, “is like to take. The shares will sell well; 
and then we shall not care whether the dancers come 
over or no.” It is important to observe that this 
scene was exhibited and applauded before one far- 
thing of the aational debt had been contracted. So 


progress of stock jobbing. On panies mentioned in the text 
July 13. of the same year he may Uonsult Houghtony Collec- 

es the first meation of time tion, and a pamphlet entitlal 
l i Whoever is desirons Anglie Tutamen, published in 
to Know more about the com- 1695. 
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ill informed were the numerous writers who, at a 
later period, ascribed to the national debt the exist- 
ence of stockjobbing and of all the immoralities con- 
nected with stockjobbing. The truth is that society 
had, in the natural course of its growth, reached a 
point at which it was inevitable that there should be 
stockjobbing whether there were a national debt or 
not, and inevitable also that, if there were a long and 
sostly war, there should be a ngtional debt. 

How indeed was it possible that a debt should not 
have been contracted, whén one party was impelled 
by the strongest motives to borrow, and another was 
impelled by equally strong motives to lend? A mo- 
ment had arrived at which the government found it 
impossible, without exciting the most formidable dis- 
contents, to raise by taxation the supplies necessary 
to defend the liberty and independence of the nation ; 
and, at that very moment, numerous capitalists were 
looking round them in vain for some good mode of 
investing their savings, and, for want of such a mode, 
were keeping their wealth locked up, or were lavish- 
ing it on absurd projects. Riches sufficient to equip 
a navy which would sweep the German Ocean and 
the Atlantic of French privateers, riches sufficient to 
mgintain an army which might retake Namur and 
avenge the disgster of Steinkirk, were lying idle, or 
were passing away from the owners into the hands of 
+ sharpers. A statesman might well think that some 
part of the wealth, which was daily buried or squan- 
dered might, with advantage to the proprietor, to the 
taxpayer, and to the State, be attracted into the Trea- 
sury. Why meet the exttaordinary charge of a year 
of war by seizing the chairs, the tableg the beds of 
hardworking families, by compelling one country 
gentleman té cut down his trees before they were 
ready fer the axe, another to let the cottages on his 
lind fall to ruin, a third to take away his hopeful son 
from the University, when Change Aliey was swarm. 
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ing with people who did not know what to do with 
their money and who were pressing everybody to 
borrow it ?. 

It was often asserted at a later period by Tories, 
who hated the national debt most of all things, and 
who hated Burnet most of all men, that Burnet was 
the person whe first adVised the government to con- 
tract a national debt. But this assertion is proved 
by no trustworthy evidgnce, and seems to be dis# 
proved by the Bishop’s silence. Of all men he was 
the least likely to conceal she fact that an important 
fiscal revolution had been his work. Nor was the 
Board of Treasury at that time one which much 
needed, or was likely mych' to regard, tht counsels of 
adivine. At that Board sate Godolphin, the most 
prudent and experienced, and Montague, the most 
daring and inventive of financiers. Neither of these 
eminent men could be ignorant that it had long been 
the practice of the neighbouring states to spread over 
many years of peace the excessive taxation which 
was made necessary by one year of war. In Italy 
this practice had existed through several generations. 
France had, during the war which, began in 1672 and 
ended in 1679, borrowed not less than thirty millions 
of our money. Sir William Temple, in his interest- 
ing work on the Bafavian federation, had told his 
countrymen that, when he was*ambassador at the 
Hague, the single province.of Holland, then ruled by 
_ the frugal and prudent De Witt, owed about five 
millions sterling, for which interest’ at four per cent 
was always ready to the day, and that, when any 
part of the principal was paid off, the public creditor 
received his money with tears, well knowing that he 
could find “no other investment equally secure. The 
wonder is not’that’England should hare at length 
imitated the example both of he? enemies and,of her 
allies, but that the fourth year of her arduous and 
exhausting struggle agaipst Lewis should have been 
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drawing to a close before she resorted to an expedient 
so obvious. 

On the fifteenth of December 1692 the House of 
Commons resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means. Somers took the chair. Montague 
proposed to‘raise a million by way of loan: the 
proposition was approved; antl it was ordered that a 
bill should be brought in. The details of the scheme 
were much discussed and mojlified ; but the principle 
uppears to have been popular With all parties. The 
moneyed men were glad t) have a good opportunity 
of investing what they had hoarded. The landed 
men, hard pressed by the load of taxation, were ready 
to consent tl any thing fér the sake of present ease. 
No member ventured to divide the House. On the 
twentieth of January the bill was read a third ¢ime, 
carried up to the Lords by Somers, and passed by 
them without any amendment.* 

By this memorable law new duties were imposed 
on beer and other liquors. These duties were to be 
kept in the Exchequer separate from all other receipts, 
and were to form a fund on the credit of which a 
million waS to be raised by life annuities. As the 
annuitants dropped off, their annuities were to be 
divided among the survivors, till the number of sur- 
vivors was reduced to seven. After that time, what- 
ever fell in was to gu to the public. It was therefore 
certain that the eighteenth century would be far 
advanced before the debt would be finally extin- 
guished; and, in'‘fact, long after King George the 
Third was bn the throne, a few aged men were 
receiving large incomes from the State, in return for 
a little money which had been advanced to King 
Wilham on oo account when they were “children.t 


* oa Tearakle: Stat. students of literary history, and 
qW. & Mc. who, in conjunction with his son 

t William Puneake whose. John, translated Horace’s works, 
name is well known to curious digd in 1769, having been séventy 
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The rate of interest was to be ten per cent till the 
year 1700, and after that year seven per cént. The 
advantages offered to the public creditor by this 
scheme may seem great, but were not more than 
sufficient to compensate him for the risk which he 
ran. It was not impossible that there might be a 
counterrevolition; and it was certain that if there 
were a counterrevolution, those who*had lent money 
to William would lose loth interest and principal. ° 

Such was the origin of that debt which has since 
become the greatest prodfy that ever perplexed the 
sagacity and confounded the pride of statesmen and 
philosophers. At every stage in the growth of that 
debt the nation has set, up the same cry of anguish 
and despair. At every stage in the growth of that 
deb? it has been seriously asserted by wise men that 
bankruptcy and ruin were at hand. Yet still the 
debt went on growing; and still bankruptcy and ruin 
were as remote as ever. When the great contest 
with Lewis the Fourteenth was finally terminated by 
the Peace of Utrecht, the nation owed about fifty 
millions; and that debt was considered, not merely 
by the rude multitude, not merely by foxhunting 
squires and coffeehouse orators, but by acute and 
profound thinkers, as an incumbrance which would 
permanently cripples the body politig Nevertheless 
trade flourished: wealth increased: the nation became 
richer and richer. Then céme the war of the Austrian 
Succession; and the debt rose to eighty millions. 
Pamphleteers, historians, and orators prqnounced that, 
now, at all events, our case was desperate.* Yet 


Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, viii. 265. 


* Smollett’s Cumplete History 


seven years afi annuitant under the 
Act of 1692. A pncreg peanee 
had been subscri in William 


Duncombe’s name when he was 

three years old; and, for this 

sr sum, he received thou- 

sands upon thousands. Literary 
VOL. VL. ss 


of England from the me of 
Julius Cesar to the Treaty @f 
Aix la Chapelle, 1748, containing 
the Transactions of one thousand 
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the signs of increasing prosperity, signs which could 
neither be counterfeited nor concealed, ought to have 
satisfied observant and reflecting men that a debt of 
eighty millions was less to the England which was 
governed by Pelham than a debt of fifty millions had 
been to the England which was governed by Oxford. 
Soon war again broke forth; and, under*the energetic 
and prodigal adrninistration of the first William Pitt, 
the debt rapidly swelled te a hundred and forty 
millions. As soon as the first intoxication of victory 
was over, men of theory afid men of business almost 
unanimously pronounced that the fatal day had now 
really arrived. The only statesman, indeed, active 
or speculative, who was to@ wise to share in the 
general delusion was Edmund Burke. David Hume, 
undoubtedly one of the most profound political*eco- 
nomists of his time, declared that our madness had 
exceeded the madness of the Crusaders. Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Saint Lewis had not gone in the 
face of arithmetical demonstration. It was impos- 
sible to prove by figures that the road to Paradise 
did not lie through the Holy Land: but it was 
possible to prove by figures that the road to national 
ruin was through the national debt. It was idle, 
however, now to talk about the road: we had done 
with the road; we had reached the goal: all was 
over: all the revenues of the ésland north of Trent 
and west of Reading were‘mortgaged. Better for us 
to have been conquered by Prussia or Austra than 
to be saddlel with the interest of a hundred and 
forty millions.* And yet this great philosopher, — 
for such he was,—had only to open his eyes, and to 
see improvement all around him, citi2s jacreasing, 


eight hundred aad three years, debt accun\ulated to the enormous 
was published at this times The sum of eighty millions sterling.” 

work ends with a vehement phi- * See a very remarkable note 
lippic against the government: in Huame’s History of England, 
and that philippic ends with the Appendix IM. 

tremendous words, “the national ; 
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cultivation extending, marts too small for the crowd 
of buyers and sellers, harbours insufficient fo contain 
the shipping, artificial rivers joining the chief inland 
seats of industry to the chief seaports, streets better 
lighted, houses better furnished, richer wares exposed 
to sale in statelier shops, swifter carriages rolling 
along smogther road’ He had, indeed, only to 
cumpare the Edinburgh of his boyhood with the 
Edinburgh of his old agg. His prediction remains to 
posterity, a memorable instance of the weakness from 
which the strongest minds are not exempt. Adam 
Smith saw a little, and but a little further. He 
ndmitted that, immense as the pressure was, the 
nation did actually sustaiA it and thrive under it in 
a way which nobody could have foreseen. But he 
waraed his countrymen not to repeat so hazardous 
an experiment. The limit had been reached. Even 
a small increase might be fatal.* Not less gloomy 
was the view which George Grenville, a minister 
eminently diligent and practical, took of our financial 
situation. The nation must, he conceived, sink under 
a debt of a hundred and forty millions, unless a 
portion of the load were borng by the American 
colonies. The attempt to lay a portion of the load 
on the American colonies produced another war. 
That war left us with an additional hundred millions 
of debt, and withouf the colofies whose help had 
been represented as indispensable. Again England 
was given over; and again the strange patient per- 
sisted in becoming stronger and “more. blooming in 
spite of all the diagnostics and prognostics of State 
physicians. As she had been visibly more prosperous 
with a debt qf one hundred and forty millions than 
with a debt of fifty millions, so she was visibly more 
prosperous with °a® debt of two hundaed and forty 
millions than with a debt of ote hundred ad forty 


. * Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. iii 
’ z2 
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millions. Soon however the wars which sprang from 
the French Revolution, and which far exceeded in 
cost any that the world had ever seen, tasked the 
powers of public credit to the utmost. When the 
world was again at rest the funded debt of England 
amounted to eight hundred millions. If the most 
enlightened man had been told, in 1792, that, in 
1815, the interest on eight hundred millions would 
be duly paid to the day at th: Bank, he would have 
been as hard of belief as if he had been told that the 
government would be in fpossession of the lamp of 
Aladdin or of the .purse of Fortunatus. It was in 
truth a gigantic, a fabulous, debt; and we can hardly 
wonder thatthe cry of despair should have been 
louder than ever. But again that cry was found to 
have been as unreasonable as ever. After a few years 
of exhaustion, England recovered herself. Yet like 
Addison’s valetudinarian, who continued to whimper 
that he was dying of consumption till he became so 
fat that he was shamed into silences she went ou 
complaining that she was sunk in poverty till her 
wealth showed itself by tokens which made her com- 
plaints ridiculous. . The beggared, the bankrupt, 
society not only proved able to meet all its obliga- 
tions, but, while meeting those obligations, grew 
richer and richer so fast that thegrowth could almost 
be discerned by the’ eye. In every county, we saw 
wastes recently turned into gardeus: in every city, 
we saw new streets, and squares, and markets, more 
brilliant lamps, more abundant supplies of water: in 
the suburbs of every great seat of industry, we saw 
villas multiplying fast, e&ch embosomed in its gay 
little paradise of lilacs and roses, While shallow 
politicians were repeating that the energies of the 
people were Borne down by the Weight of the public 
hurdent, the firat jéurney was performed by steam 
on a railway. Soon the island was intersected by 
railways, A sum exceeding the whole amour 0% 
¢ 
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the national debt at the end of the American war 
was, in a few years, voluntarily expended by this 
ruined people on viaducts, tunnels, embankments, 
bridges, stations, engines. Meanwhile taxation was 
almost constantly becoming lighter and lighter: yet 
still the Exchequer wag full. It may be now affirmed 
without fear of contradiction that we find it as easy 
to pay the interest of eight hundred millions as our 
ancestors found it, a,ceatury ago, to,pay the interest 
of eighty millions. 

It can hardly be doubted that there must have 
been some great fallacy in the notions of those who 
uttered and of those who believed that long succession -« 
of confident predictions, so signally falsified by a long 
succession of indisputable facts. To point out that 
fallacy is the office rather of the pdlitical economist 
than of the historian. Here it is sufficient to say 
that the prophets of evil were under a double delusion. 
They erroneously imagined that there was an exact 
analogy between the case of an individual who is in 
debt to another individual and the case of a society 
which is in debt to a part of itself; and this 
analogy led them into endless mistakes about the 
effect of the system of funding. They were under an 
error not less serious touching the resources of the 
country. They made no allowance for the effect 
produced by the ineessant progress of every experi- 
mental science, and by the incessant efforts of every: 
man to get on in life. They saw,that the debt grew; 
rie they forgot that other things greweas well as the 

ebt. 

A long experience justifies us in believing that 
England may, in the twentieth century, be better 
able to pay g debt of sixteen hundred millions than 
she is at the present time to bear hef present load. 
But be this as it may, those who so confidently 

edicted that she must sink, first under a debt of 
filty millions, then uader a debt of eighty millions, 

23 
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then under a debt of a hundred and forty millions, 
then under a debt of two hundred and forty millions, 
and lastly under a debt of eight hundred millions, 
were beyond all doubt under a twofold mistake. 
They greatly overrated the pressure of the burden: 
they greatly underrated the strength by which the 
burden was to be borne.* ‘ 

It may be desitable to add a few words toughing 
the way in which, the system of funding has affected 
the interests of the great commonwealth of nations. 
If it be true that whatever gives to intelligence an 
advantage over brute force, and to honesty an ad- 
vantage over dishonesty, has a tendency to promote 
the happiness and virtue of our race, it can scarcely 
be denied that, in the largest view, the effect of this 
system has been salutary. For it is manifest that all 
credit depends on two things, on the power of a 
debtor to pay debts, and on his inclination to pay 
them. The power of a society to pay debts is pro- 
portioned to the progress which that society has 
made in industry, in commerce, and in all the arts 
and sciences, which flourish under the benignant 
influence of freedoms and of equal law. The in- 
clination of a society to pay debts is proportioned to 
the degree in which that society respects the obliga- 


tions of plighted faith. 


‘ *T] have said that Burke, 
alone among his contemporaries, 
was superior to the vulgar error 
in which men sé eminent as 
David Hume and Adam Smith 
shared. I will quote, in illus- 
tration of my meaning, a few 
weighty words from the Qb- 
servations on the Late State of 
the Nation written ‘ny Burke in 
1769. “Ag enlightened redder 
laug’.s at the inconsistent chime- 
raofour author (George Gren- 
ville), of @ people universally 


Of tte strength which 


w 

luxurious, and at the same time 
oppressed with taxes and de- 
clining in trade. For my part, 
I cannot look on these duties a» 
the author does, He sees nothing 
but the burden. I can perceive 
the burden as wel as he: but I 
cannot avoid contemplating also 
the strenggh: thas supports it. 
From thence I draw the most 
comfortable assarances of the 
future vigour and the ample re- 
soarces of this great misrepee- 
sented country.” : 
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consists in extent of territory and in number of 
fighting men, a rude despot who knows no law but 
lis own childish fancies and headstrong passions, or 
a convention of socialists which proclaims all property 
to be robbery, may have more than fallg to the lot of 
the best and wisest government. But the strength 
which is derived from the confidence of capitalists 
such a despot, such a convention, never can possess, 
That strength,—and & is a strength which has 
decided the event of more than one great conflict, —- 
flies, by the law of its nature, from barbarism and 
fraud, from tyranny and anarchy, to follow civilisa- 
tion and virtue, liberty ang order. " 

While the bill which first created the funded debt 
of England was passing, with general ap- pariamentary 
probation, through the regular stagés, the #ee™ 
two Houses discussed, for the first time, the great 
question of Parliamentary Reform, 

It isto be observed that the object of the reformers 
of that generation was merely to make the represen- 
tative body a more faithful interpreter of the sense 
of the constituent body. It seems scayely to have 
occurred to any of them that the constituent body 
might be an unfaithful interpreter of the sense of the 
nation. It is true that those disproportions in the 
structure of the cohstituent bady, which, at length, 
in our own days, raised an irresistible storm of public 
indignation, were far less numerous and far less 
offensive in the seventeenth century than they had 
become in the nineteenth. Most ofgethe boroughs 
which were disfranchised in 1832 were, if not posi- 
tively, yet relatively, much more important places in 
the reige of William the Third than in the reign of 
William the, Fongth. Of the populous and wealthy 
manufacturing towns, seaports, and whtering places, 
to which the franchise was given in the feign Jof 
Wjlliam the Fourth, some were, in the reign of 
William the, Third, ‘small hamlets, where a few 
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ploughmen or fishermen lived under thatched roofs : 

some were fields es with harvests, or moors 
abandoned to grouse. With the exception of Leeds 
and Manchester, there wag not, at the time of the 
Revolution, a single town of five thousand inhabit- 
ants which did not send two gepresentatives to the 
House of Commons. Even then, however, there was 
no want of startling anomalies. Looe, East and 
West, which contained not f&alf the population or 
half the wealth of the smallest of the hundred 
parishes of London, returhed as many members as 
London.* Old Sarum, a deserted ruin which the 
traveller feared to enter at night lest he should find 
robbers lurking there, had as much weight in the 
legislature as Devonshire or Yorkshire.f Some emi- 
nent individuals’ of both parties, Clarendon, for ex- 
ample, among the Tories, and Pollexfen among the 
Whigs, condemned this system. Yet both parties 
were, for very different reasons, unwilling to alter it. 
It was protected by the prejudices of one faction, and 
hy the interests of the other. Nothing could be 
more repugpant to the genius of Toryism than the 
thought of destroying at a blow institutions which 
had stood through ages, for the purpose of building 
something more symmetrical out of the ruins, It 
was remembered too that Cromwell had tried to 
correct the deformities of the representative system ; 
and deformities which Croniwell had tried to correct: 
were certain to be, regarded as beauties by most of 
those gentlemen who were zealous for the Church 
and the Crown. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
could not but know that they were much more likely 
to lose than to gain by a change in this part of our 
polity. It would indeed be a great mistake to 
imagine that a law transferring po itical’ power from 
small to carge constituent bodies would have operated 


* Wesley was struck with this ft Pepys, June 10. 1668 ¢ 


anomaly in 1745. See his Journal. 2 
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in 1692 as it operate! in 1832. In 1832 the effect 
of the transfer was to increase the power of the town 
population. In 1692 the effect would have been to 
make the power of the rural population irresistible. 
Of the one hundred and forty three members taken 
away in 1832 from small boroughs more than half 
were given ¢o large and flourishing towns. But in 
1692 .there was hardly one large ‘and flourishin 
town which had not .al@eady as many members as It 
could, with any show of reason, claim. Almost all 
therefore that was taken” from the small boroughs 
must have been given to the counties; and there can 
be no doubt that whatever tended to raigg the counties 
and to depress the towns must on the whole have 
tended to raise the Tories and to depress the Whigs. 
From the commencement of our civil troubles the 
towns had been on the side of freedom and pro- 
gress, the country gentlemen and the country clergy- 
men on the side of authority and prescription. If 
therefore a reform bill, disfranchising many of the 
smallest constituent bodies and giving additional 
members to many of the largest constityent bodies, 
had become law soon after the Revolution, there can 
be little doubt that a decided majority of the House 
of Commons would have consisted of rustic baronets 
and squires, high Churchmen, bigh eTories, and half 
Jaeobites. With suth a House of Commons it is 
almost certain that there Would have been a persecu- 
tion of the Dissenters: it is not gasy to understand 
how there could have been a peacefgl union with 
Scotland ; and it is not improbable that there would 
have been a restoration of the Stuarts, Those parts 
of our coastitution therefore which, in recent times, 
politicians of, the Jiberal school have generally con- 
sidered as blemishes, were, fjve phorus ago, 
regarded with complacency by the men who were 
most zealous for civil and religious freedom. 

ut, while Whigs arfl Tories agreed in wishing to 
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maintain the existing rights of election, both Whigs 
and Tories were forced to admit that the relation 
between the elector and the representative was not 
what it ought to be. Before the civil wars the House 
of Commons had enjoyed the fullest confidence of the 
nation. A House of Commons, distrusted, despised, 
hated by the Commons, was a thing unknown. The 
very words would, to Sir Peter Wentworth .qr Sir 
Edward Coke, eve sounded®like a contradiction i in 
terms. But by degrees a change took place. The 
Parliament elected in 1661, during that fit of joy and 
fondness which followed the return of the royal 
fumily, represented, not the deliberate sense, but the 
momentary caprice of the mation. Many of the 
members were men who, a few months earlier or a 
few months later, would have had no chance of ob- 
taining seats, men of broken fortunes and of dissolute 
habits, men whose only claim to public confidence 
was the ferocious hatred which they bore to rebels 
and Puritans. The people, as soon as they had be- 
come sober, saw with dismay, to what an assembly 
they had, during their intoxication, confided the care 
of their property, their liberty, and their religion. 
And the choice, made in a moment of frantic en- 
thusiasm, might prove to be a choice for life. As 
the law then stood, it dependéd entirely on the 
King’s pleasure whether, during his reign, the electors 


‘should have an opportunity of repairing their error. 


Eighteen years passed away. A new generation grew 
up. To the ¢ervid loyalty with which Charles had 
been welcomed back from exile succeeded discontent 
and disaffection. The general cry was that the 
kingdom was misgoverned, degraded, givem up as a 
prey to worthless men and more ,W orthless women, 
that our navy had been found unequal to a contest 
with Hidlland, that our independence had been 
bartered for the gold of France, that our conscienges 
were ip danger of being again‘ subjected to the yoke 
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of Rome. The people had become Roundheads: but 
the body which alone was authorised to speak in the 
name of the people was still a body of Cavaliers. It 
is true that the King o¢casionally found even that 
House of Commons unmanagéable. From the first 
it had contained not afew true Englishmen: others 
had been introduced into it as vacancies were made 
by death; and even the majority, courtly as it wag, 
could not but feel sem®@ sympathy with the nation. 
A country party grew up and became formidable. 
But that party constantly found its exertions frus- 
trated by systematic corruption. That some mem- 
bers of the legislature received direct bribes was with 
good reason suspected,* but could not be proved. 
That, the patronage of the Crown was employed 
on an extensive scale for the purpose of influencing 
votes was matter of notoriety. A large proportion 
of those who gave away the public money in supplies 
received part of that money back in salaries; and 
thus was formed a mercenary band on which the 
Court might, in almost any extremity, confidently 
rely. . 

The servility of this Parliamént had left a deep 
impression on the public mind. It was the general 
opinion that England ought to be protected against 
all risk of being ever again represented, during a 
lon& course of years, by men who had forfeited her 
confidence, and who were retained by a fee to vote 
against her wishes and interests. The subject was 
mentioned in the Convention; and s@me members 
wished to deal with it while the throne was still 
vacant. The cry for reform had ever since been 
becoming mofe and more importunate. The people, 


heavily presseg@ by,taxes, were naturally disposed to | 


regard those who lived on the taxes with little favour. 
The war, it was generally acknowledged, Was jugt 
and, necessary; and war could not be carried on 
without large .expenjlithre. But the larger the ex- 
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penditure which was required for the defence of the 
nation, the more important it was that nothing 
should be squandered. The immense gains of official 
men moved envy and indiynation. Here a gentle- 
man was paid to do nothing. There many gentle- 
men were paid to do what woald be better done by 
one. The coach, the liveries, the lace cravat, and the 
diamond buckles of the placeman were naturally seen 
with an evil eye by those wl{d rose up early and lay 
down late in order to furnish him with the means of 
indulging in splendour and luxury. Such abuses it 
was the especial business of a House of Commons 
to correct. %Vhat then had the existing House of 
Commons done in the way of'correction? Absolutely 
nothing. In 1690, indeed, while the Civil List, was 
settling, some sharp speeches had been made. In 
1691, when the Ways and Means were under con- 
sideration, a resolution had been passed so absurdly 
framed that it had proved utterly abortive. The 
nuisance continued, and would continue while it was 
a source of profit to those whose duty was to abate it. 
Who could ‘expect faithful and vigilant stewardship 
from stewards who Had a direct interest in encourag- 
ing the waste which they were employed to check? 
The House swarmed with placemen of all kinds, 
Lords of the Treasur:, Lords of the Admiralty, Com- 
_ missioners ‘of Customs, Commissioners of Excise, 

Commissioners of Prizes, Tellers, Auditors, Receivers, 
Paymasters, Officers of the Mint, Officers of the 
household, Oslonels of regiments, Captains of men 
of war, Governors of forts. We send up to West- 
minster, it was said, one of our neighbours, an in- 
dependent gentleman, i in the full confidence that his 
feelings and jnterests are in perfect accordance with 
ours, We look to him to relieve us from every 
berden "except those burdens without which the 
public service cannot be carried on, and which there- 
ture, galling as they are, we patiently and resolutely 
bear. But, before he has been a session in Parlia- 
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ment, we learn that he is a Clerk of the Green Cloth 
or a Yeoman of the Removing Wardrobé, with a 
comfortable salary. Nay, we sometimes learn that 
he has obtained one of thse places in the Exchequer 
of which the emoluments rise and fall with the taxes 
which we pay. It would be strange ‘indeed if our 
interests weté safe in the keeping of | man whose 
gains consist in a percentage on our losses. The 
evil would be greatly diminished if we had frequefit 
opportunities of considering whether the powers of 
our agent ought to be reflewed or revoked. But, as 
the law stands, it is not impossible that he may hold 
those powers twenty or thirty years. While he lives, 
and while either the King or the Queen lives, it is 
not likely that we shall ever again exercise our 
elective franchise, unless there shotild be a dispute 
between the Court and the Parliament. The more 
profuse and obsequious a Parliament is, the less 
likely it is to give offence to the Court. The worse 
our representatives, therefore, the longer we are likely 
to be cursed with them. 

The outcry was loud. Odious nicknames were 
given to the Parliament. Sametimes it was the 
Officers’ Parliament: sometimes it was the Standing 
Parliament, and was pronounced to be a greater 
nuisance than even # standing army, 

Iwo specifics for the distempers of the, State were 
strongly recommended, arid divided the public favour. 
' One was a law excluding placemen from the House 
of Commons. The other was a law limiting the 
duration of Parliaments to three years, In general 
the Tory reformers prefetred a Place Bill, and the 
Whig reformers a Triennial Bill: but not a few 
zealous men, of, both parties were for trying both 
remedies, 

Before Christmas a Place Bifl was laid onthe table 
of ‘es Commons. That bill has been 
ve hemently raised by writers who never 
saw it, and who merely guessed at what it contained. 


The Place Lill. 
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But no person who takes the trouble to study the 
original parchment, which, embrowned with the dust 
of a hundred and sixty years, reposes among the 
archives of the House of Lords, will find much matter 
for eulogy. , 

About the manner in which such a bill should 
have been framed there will, in our time, be little 
difference of opiuion among enlightened Englishmen. 
Tney will agree in thinkingethat it would bé most 
pernicious to open the House of Commons to all 
placemen, and not less perfiicious to close that House 
against all placemen. ‘To draw with precision the 
line between those who ought to be admitted and 
those who ought to be excluded would be a task re- 
quiring much time, thought, and knowledge of details. 
But the general ‘principles which ought to guide us 
are obvious. The multitude of subordinate function- 
aries ought to be excluded. A few functionaries, 
who are at the head or near the head of the great 
departments of the administration, ought to be ad- 
mitted. 

The subordinate functionaries ought to be ex- 
cluded, because theiy admission would at once lower 
the character of Parliament and destroy the efficiency 
of every public office. They are now excluded; and 
the consequence js that the State. possesses a valuable 
body of seryants who remain unehanged while cabinet 
after cabinet is formed, and dissolved, who instruct 
minister after minister in his duties, and with 
whom it is the most sacred point of honour to give 
true information, sincere advice, and strenuous assist- 
ance to their superior for the time being. To the 
experience, the ability, and the fidelity of this class 
of men is to be attributed the ease and safety with 
which the direction of affairs has’ beerf many times, 
within eur own mentory, transferred from Tories to 
Whigs and from Whigs to Tories. But no such class 
would have existed if persung who received salafies 
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from the Crown had been suffered to sit without 
restriction in the House of Commons. Those com- 
missionerships, assistant secretaryships, chief: clerk- 
ships, which are now held for life by persons who 
stand aloof from the strife of parties, would have 
been bestowed on members of Parliament who were 
serviceable td the government as voluble speakers or 
steady voters. As often as the ministry was changed, 
all this*crowd of retgingrs would have been ejectetl 
from office, and would have been succeeded by an- 
other set of members.¢éf Parliament who would 
probably have been ejected in their turn before they 
had half learned their business, Servility and cor- 
ruption in the legislature, ignorance and incapacity 
in all the departments of the executive administra- 
tion? would have been the inevitable’effects of such a 
system. 

Still more noxious, if possible, would be the effects 
of a system under which all the servants of the 
Crown, without exception, should be excluded from 
the House of Commons. Aristotle has, in that 
treatise on government which is perhaps the most 
judicious and instructive of al] his writings, left 
us & warning against a class of laws artfully framed 
to delude the vulgar, democratic in seeming, but 
the very opposite of democratic ip effect.” Had 
he,had an opportunity of studying the, history of 
the English constitution, ‘he, might easily have en- 
-larged his list of such laws, That men who are in the 
service and pay of the Crown ought nag to sit in an 
assembly specially charged with the duty of guarding 
the rights and interests of ‘the community against all 
aggression, oDsthe part of the Crown is a plausible and 
@ popular doctrine. Yet it is certain that if those 
who, five gerferatibns ago, held that *doctrine, had 
been able to mould the constitutfon accordingsto their 


" ® See the Politica, iv. 13, 
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wishes, the effect would have been the depression of 
that branch of the legislature which springs from the 
people and is accountable to the people, and the 
ascendency of the monarchical and aristocratical ele- 
ments of our polity. The government would have 
been entirely in patrician hands. The House of 
Lords, constantly drawing to itself the first abilities 
in the realm, wSuld have become the most august of 
senates, while the House of Commons would have 
sunk almost to the rank of a vestry. From time to 
time undoubtedly men of commanding genius and 
of aspiring temper would have made their appear- 
ance among the representatives of the counties and 
boroughs. But every such, man would have con- 
sidered the elective chamber merely as a lobby 
through which he must pass to the hereditary chain- 
ber. The first object of his ambition would have 
heen that coronet without which he could not be 
powerful in the state. As soon as he had shown that 
he could be a formidable enemy and a valuable 
friend to the government, he would have made haste 
to quit whet would then have been in every sense 
the Lower House for what would then have been in 
every sense the ‘Upper. The conflict between Wal- 
pole and Pulteney, the conflict between Pitt and Fox, 
would have beer transferred from the popular to the 
aristocratic part of the legislature. On every gzeat 
question, forcign, domestic, or colonial, the debates 
of the nobles would have been impatiently expected 
and eagerly devoured. The report of the proceedings 
of an assembly containing no person empowered to 
speak in the name of the government, no person who 
had ever been in high political trust; would have 
heen thrown aside with contempt. , Even the control 
of the purse‘of the nation must have passed, not 
perhaps in form, but in substance, to that body in 
which would have been found every man who was 
qualified to bring forward ar budget or explain an 
. e 
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estimate. The country would have been governed 
by Peers; and the chief business of the Commons 
would have been to wrangle about bills for the in- 
closing of moors and the Jighting of towns. 

These considerations were altogether overlooked 
in 1692. Nobody thought of drawing a line between 
the few fungtionaries who ought to be allowed to sit 
in the House of Commons and the crowd of function- 
aries Who ought to be sbut out. The only line whith 
the legislators of that day took pains to draw was 
between themselves and their successors. Their own 
interest they guarded with a care of which it seems 
strange that they should not have been ashamed. 
Every one of them was allowed to keep the places 
which he had got, and to get as many more places as 
he could before the next dissolutiof of Parliament, 
an event which might not happen for many years. 
But a member who should be chosen after the first 
of February 1693 was not to be permitted to accept 
any place whatever.* 

In the House of Commons the bill went through 
all the stages rapidly and without a single division, 
But in the Lords the contest was,sharp and obstinate. 
Several amendments were proposed. in committee ; 
but all were rejected. The motion that the bill should 
pass was supportede by Mulgrave ip a lively and 
poignant speech, which has been preserved, and which 
proves that his reputation for eloquence was not un- 
‘merited. The Lords who took the other side did not, 
it should seem, venture to deny that there was an 
evil which required a remedy: but they maintained 
that the proposed remedy ‘would only aggravate the 
evil, The pagriotic representatives of the people hud 
devised a ‘reform which might perhaps benefit the 
next generatidn: “bit they had carefully reserved to 
themselves the privilege of plundering the *present 


* The bill will be found among the archives of the House of Lords, 
- VOL. VI. ® °° AA 
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generation. If this bill passed, it was clear that, 
while thé existing Parliament lasted, the number of 
placemen in the House of Commons would be little, 
if at all, diminished ; and, if this bill passed, it was 
highly probable that the existing Parliament would 
last till both King William gnd Queen Mary were 
dead. For as, under this bill, Their Majesties would 
be able to exercise a much greater influence over the 
existing Parliament than over apy future Parliament, 
they would naturally wish to put off a dissolution ag 
long as possible. The cofnplaint of the electors of 
England was that now, in 1692, they were unfairly 
represented. It was not redress, but mockery, to 
tell them that their children, should be fairly repre- 
sented in 1710 or 1720. The relief ought to be 
immediate; and the way to give immediate felief 
was to limit the duration of Parliaments, and to 
begin with that Parliament which, in the opinion of 
the country, had already held power too long. 

The forces were so evenly balanced that a very 
slight accident might have turned the scale. When 
the questiop was put that the bill do pass, eighty 
two peers were present. Of these forty two were for 
the bill, and forty against it. Proxies were then 
called. There were only two proxies for the bill: 
there were seven against it: but of the seven three 
were questioned, and were with difficulty admitged. 
The result was that the, bik was lost by three votes. 

The majority appears to have been composed of 
moderate Whigs and moderate Tories. Twenty of the 
minority protested, and among them were the most 
violent and intolerant meinbers of both parties, such 
as Warrington, who had narrowly escaped, the block 
for conspiring against James, and Ailesbury, who after- 
wards narrowly escaped the block Yor conspiring 

ainst°William. Marlborough, who, since his im- 
prisonment, had gone all lengths in opposition to the 
government, not only put hie own name to the pro- 
test, but made the Prince of Denmark sign what it 
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was altogether beyond the faculties of His Royal 
Highness to comprehend.* : 

It is a remarkable circumstance that neither Caer- 
marthen, the first in power as well as in abilities of 
the Tory ministers, nor Shrewsbury, the most distin- 
guished of those Whigs who were then on bad terms 
with the Cofirt, was present on this important occa- 
sion. Their absence was in all probability the effect 
of design; for both, ofgthem were in the House fio 
long time before and no long time after the division. 

A few days later ShrewSbury laid on the table of the 
Lords a bill for limiting the duration of 4. triennial 
Parliaments. By this bill it was provided 2! 
that the Parliament then Sitting should’ cease to exist 
on the first of January 1694, and that no future 
Parliament should last longer than three years. 

Among the Lords there seems to have been almost 
perfect unanimity on this subject. William in vain 
endeavoured to induce those peers in whom he placed 
the greatest confidence to support his prerogative. 
Some of them thought the proposed change salutary : 
others hoped to quiet the public mind ,by a liberal 
concession ; and others had held,such language when 
they were opposing the Place Bill that they could not, 
without gross inconsistency, oppose the Triennial 
Bill. The whole House too bore g grudge to the 
other House, and had a pleasuré in putting the other 
House dn a most disagreeable dilemma. Burnet, Pem- 
- broke, nay, even Caermarthen, who was very little in 
the habit of siding with the people agaigst the throne, 
supported Shrewsbury. “My Lord,” said the King 
to Caermarthen, with bitter displeasure, “you will 
live to repenf the part which you are taking in this 
matter.” t The warning was disregarded; and the 

» *~@ °y 


* Lords’ Journals, Jan. 3. written to and from the Earl of 
169}. Danby, now Duke of Leeds, p&b- 
telntroduction to the Copies lished by His Grace’s Direction, 
and Extracts of some Let&rs 1710. 
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bill, having passed the Lords smoothly and rapidly, 
was carriéd with great solemnity by two judges to the 
Commons. | 

Of what took place in the Commons we have but 
very meagre accounts: but from those ac- 
counts it is clear that the Whigs, asa body, 
supported the bill, and that the Opposition ¢ came chiefly 
from Tories. @ld Titus, who had been a politician 
int the days of the Commongvealth, entertaified the 
House with a speech after the pattern which had been 
fashionable in those days Parliaments, he said, 
resembled the manna which God bestowed on the 
chosen people. They were excellent while they were 
fresh : but, if kept too long, they became noisome ; 
and foul worms were engendered by the corruption of 
that which had been sweeter than honey. Several 
of the leading Whigs spoke on the same side. Sey- 
mour, Finch, and Tredenham, all stanch Tories, 
were vehement against the bill; and even Sir John 
Lowther on this point dissented from his friend and 
patron Caermarthen. Some Tory orators appealed 
to a feeling which was strong in the House, and 
which had, since the Revolution, prevented many 
Jaws from passing. Whatever, they said, comes from 
the Peers is to be received with suspicion; and the 
present bill is of such a nature that, even if it were 
in itself good, it ouglit to be at once rejected merely 
because it has been brought down frum them. If 
their Lordships were to send us the most judicious of 
all money bilJs, should we not kick it to the door? 
Yet to send us a money bill would hardly be a grosser 
affront than to send ussucn a billasthis. They have 
taken an initiative which, by every rule,of parliamen- 
tary courtesy, ought to have been left to us. They 
have sate in judgment on us, convitted &s, condemned 
us to dissolution, and fixed the first of January for the 
ekecution. Are we to submit patiently to so degrading 
a sentence, a sentence tuo passed by men who Imve 
not so conducted themselves as to have acquired any 
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right to censure others? Have they ever made any 
sacrifice of their own interest, of their own dignity, to 
the general welfare? Have not excellent bills been 
lost because we would not consent to insert in them 
clauses conferring new privileges on the nobility ? 
And, now os their I,ordships are bent on obtaining 
popularity, edo they propose to purchase it by relin- 
quishjag even the smallest of thei? own oppressive 
privileges? No: they seek to propitiate the multitude 
by a sacrifice which will cost themselves nothing, but 
which will cost us and will cost the Crown dear. In 
such circumstances it is our duty to repel the insult 
which has been offered tp us, and, by,,doing so, to 
vindicate the lawful prerogative of the King. 

Such topics as these were doubtless well qualified 
to inflame the passions of the House of Commons. 
The near prospect of a dissolution could not be very 
agreeable to a member whose election was likely to be 
contested. He must go through all the miseries of a 
canvass, must shake hands with crowds of freeholders 
or freemen, must ask after their wives and childten, 
must hire conveyances for outvoters, myst open ale- 
houses, must provide mountaras of beef, must set 
rivers of ale running, and might peraaps, after all the 
drudgery and all the expense, after being lampooned, 
hustled, pelted, find himself at ie hottom of the poll, 
s& his antagonists chaired, and ‘sink half ruined into 
obsctffty. All this evil hé was now invited to bring on- 
himself, and invited by men whqse own seats in the 
legislature were permanent, who gave gip neither dig- 
nity nor quiet, neither, power nor money, but gained 
the praise of patriotism by forcing him to abdicate a 
high statiorg to undergo harassing labour and anxiety, 
to mortgage his cgrnfields and to hew down his woods, 
There was naturally much irritation,’moré probably 
than is indicated by the divisions. For the c8nstituent 
bodies were generally delighted with the bill; and 
many members who déliked it were afraid to oppose it, 
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The House yielded to the pressure of public opinion, 
but not Without a pang and a struggle. The dis- 
cussions in the committee seem to have been acri- 
monious. Such sharp words passed between Seymour 
and one of the Whig members that it was necessary 
to put the Speaker in the chair, and the mace on the 
table for the purpose of restoring order. ‘One amend- 
ment was made.* The respite which the Lords had 
granted to the existing Pastiament was extended 
from the first of January to Lady Day, in order 
that there might be time for another session. The 
third reading was carried by two hundred votes to a 

« hundred and,sixty one. The Lords agreed to the bill 
as amended; and nothing wag wanting but the royal 
assent. Whether that assent would or would not be 
given was a question which remained in suspense till 
the last day of the session.” 

One strange inconsistency in the conduct of the re- 
formers of that generation deserves notice. It never 
occurred to any one of those who were zealous for the 
Triennial Bill that every argument which could be 
urged in favour of that bill was an argument against 
the rules which had keen framed in old times for the 
purpose of keeping parliamentary deliberations and 
divisions strictly secret. It is quite natural that a 
government which withholds political privileges from 
the commonalty should withholdealso political inform- 

‘ation. But nothing can, bd more irrational tan to 
give power, and not to give the knowledge without 
which there ig the greatest risk that power will be 
abused. What could be more absurd than to call con- 
stituent bodies frequently ‘together that they might 
decide whether their representative had done his 
duty by them, and yet strictly to interdict them 
from learning, on trustworthy authérity,‘what he had 
said or hww he had voted? The absurdity however 
appears to have passed altogether unchallenged. Jt 

* Commons’ Journals; Grey’s the ‘archives of, the House of 
Dehates. The bill itselfis among Lords. 
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is highly probable that among the two hundred mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who voted for the 
third reading of the Triennial Bill there was not one 
who would have hesitated about sending to Newgate 
any person who had dared to publish a report of the 
debate on that bill, or,a list of the Ayes and the Noes. 
The truth is that the secrecy of parliamentary debates, 
a secrecy which would now be thowght a grievance 
more ‘ihtolerable than gthe Shipmoney or the Star 
Chamber, was then inseparably associated, even in 
the most honest and intelAgent minds, with constitu- 
tional freedom. A few old men still living could 
remember times when a gentleman who was known at 
Whitehall to have let fall a sharp word against 4 
court favourite would have been brought before 
the*Privy Council and sent to thé Tower. Those 
times were gone, never to return, There was no 
longer any danger that the King would oppress the 
members of the legislature; and there was much 
danger that the members of the legislature might op- 
press the people. Nevertheless the words, Privilege 
of Parliament, those words which the stern senators 
of the preceding generation hag) murmured when a 
tyrant filled their chamber with his guards, those 
words which a hundred thousand Londoners had 
shouted in his ears when he ventured for the last 
time within the ‘walle of their ‘city, still retained a 
magica influence over al? who loved liberty. It was. 
' long before even the most enlightened men became 
sensible that the precautions which had peen originally 
devised for the purpose of protecting patriots against 
the displeasure of the Coart now served only to pro- 
tect sycophayts against the displeasure of the nation. 

It is ns to be observed that few of those who 
showed at titis tivne the greatest desire to | 
inorease the political power of*the people Npmentary : 
were as yet prepared to emancipate the the itborty 
prtss from the control ,of the government. 

’ : aad | 
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The Licensing Act, which had passed, as a matter of 
course, in 1685, expired in 1693, and was renewed, 
not however without an opposition, which, though 
feeble when compared with the magnitude of the 
object in dispute, proved that the public mind was 
beginning dimly to perceive how closely civil freedom 
and freedom of conscience are connected ‘with freedom 
of discussion. * 

‘Qn the history of the Liceasing Act no preceding 
writer has thought it worth while to expend any care 
or labour. Yet surely the‘ events which led to the 
establishment of the liberty of the press in England, 
and in all the countries peopled by the English race, 
may be thought to have as,much interest for the 
present generation as any of those battles and sleges 
of which the most minute details have been carefully 
recorded. 

During the first three years of William’s reign 
scarcely a voice seems to have been raised against 
the restrictions which the law imposed on literature. 
These restrictions were in perfect harmony with the 
theory of government held by the Tories, and were 
not, in practice, galling to the Whigs Sir Roger 
Lestrange, who had been licenser under the last two 
Kings of the House of Stuart, and who had shown 
as little tenderness to Exclusioniste and Presbyterians 
in that character as ‘in his othe» character. of Obser- 

<vator, was turned out of office at the Revwdxtion, 
and was succeeded by a Scotch gentleman, who, 
on account of, his passion for rare books, and his 
habit of attending all sales of libraries, was known 
in the shops and coffeehotises near Saint Paul’s by 
the name of Catalogue Fraser. Fraser was a zealous 
Whig. By Whig authors and publishers he was ex- 
tolled ag a mot impartial and humand man. But 
the condyct which obtained their applause drew ‘on 
hins the abuse of the Tories, and was not. altogether 
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pleasing to his official superior Nottingham.* Ne 
serious difference however seems to have ‘nriser till 
the year 1692. In that year an honest old clergyman 
aamed Walker, who had, in the time of the civil war, 
been intimately acquainted with Doctor,John Gauden, 
wrote a book which gonvinced all sensible and dis- 
passionate readers that Gauden, and not Charles the 
First, was the author of the Icon BasMike. This book 
Fraser ‘suffered to be ywinted. If he had authorised 
the publication of a work in which the Gospel of 
Saint John or the Epistlé to the Romans had been 
represented as spurious, the indignation of the High 
Church party could hardly have been greater. The « 
question was not literary, but religious, Doubt was 
impiety. The Blessed Martyr was an inspired pen- 
mat, his Icon a supplementary revelation. One grave 
divine indeed had gone so far as to propose that lessons 
taken out of the inestimable little volume should be 
read in the churches.f Fraser found it necessary to re~ 
sign his place; and Nottingham appointed a gentleman 
of good blood and scanty fortune, named Edmtind 
Bohun. This change of men produced gn immediate 
and total change of system: for, Bohun was as strong 
a Tory as a conscientious man who had taken the 
oaths could possibly be. He had been conspicuous 
as a persecutor of nonconfornyists and a champion of 
the doctrine of passive obediente. He, had edited 
F ilmeais absurd treatise dn the origin of government, 
' and had written an answer to the paper which Alger- 
non Sidney had delivered to the Shegiffs on Tower 
Hill. Nor did Bohun, admit that, in swearing alle- 
giance to William and Mary, he had done anything 
inconsistent ewith his old creed. For he had suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself that they reigned by 
® > e 


*Dunton’s Life and Errors; highést degree, curjqns and in- 
Autobiography of Edmund Bo- teresting. 
hun, privately printed in 1853. — ¢ Vox Cleri, 1689. 
This autobiography is, in ethe 
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right of conquest, and that it was the duty of an 
Englishman to serve them as faithfully as Daniel had 
served Darius, or as Nehemiah had served Artaxerxes. 
This doctrine, whatever peage it might bring to his 
own conscience, found little favour with any party. 
The Whigs loathed it as servile: the Jacobites 
loathed it as revolutionary. Great ‘numbers of 
Tories had doubtless submitted to William on the 
ground that he was, rightfully gr wrongfully, ‘King 
in possession: but very few of them were disposed to 
allow that his possession ha& originated in conquest. 
Indeed the plea which had satisfied the weak and 
_ harrow mind of Bohun was a mere fiction, and, had 
it been a truth, would havé been a truth not to be 
uttered by Englishmen without agonies of shame and 
mortification.* Me however clung to his favoufite 
whimsy with a tenacity which the general disappro- 
bation only made more intense. .His old friends, the 
steadfast adherents of indefeasible hereditary right, 
grew cold and reserved. He asked Sancroft’s bless- 
ing, and got only a sharp word and a black look. 
He asked Ken's blessing ; and Ken, though not much 
in the habit ‘of transgressing the rules of Christian 
charity and courtesy, murmured something about a 
little scribbler. Thus cast out by one faction, Bohun 
was not received by any other. He formed indeed a 
class apart: for he wés at onceea zealous Filmerjte 
and a zealous W illiamite. He held that pugesmon- 
archy, not limited by any law or contract, was the 
form of government which had been divinely ordained. 


* Bohun was the author of the 
History of the Desertion, pub- 
lished immediately after the Re- 
volution. In that work he pro- 
pounded his favoerite theory. 
“For my part,” he says, “ } am 
amazed to see men scruple the 
submitting to the present King: 
for, if ever man had a just cause 


tf w ar, he had; and that creates 
a right to the thing gained by it. 
The King by withdrawing and 
disbanding his army yielded him 
the throne‘; and 4f he bad, with- 
out any more ceremony, ascenged 
it, he had done no more than all 
cther princes do on the like ove 
ae 
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But he held that William was now the absolute mon- 
arch, who might annul the Great Chartet, abolish 
trial by jury, or impose taxes by royal proclamation, 
without forfeiting the right to be implicitly obeyed 
by Christian men. As to the rest, Bohun was a man 
of some acuteness and learning, contracted under- 
standing, angf unpopular manners. He had no sooner 
entered on his functions than all Paternoster Row 
and Liftle Britain were in a ferment. The Whits 
had, under Fraser’s administration, enjoyed almost as 
entire a liberty as if there had been no censorship. 
They were now as severely treated as in the days 
of Lestrange. A History of the Bloody Assizes was , 
about to be published, and was expected to have as . 
great a run as the Pilgrim’s Progress. But the new 
licefiser refused his Imprimatur. The book, he said, 
represented rebels and schismatics as heroes and 
martyrs; and he would not sanction it for its weight 
in gold. A charge delivered by Lord Warrington to 
the grand jury of Cheshire was not permitted to 
appear, because His Lordship had spoken contenrpt- 
nously of divine right and passive obedience, Julian 
Johnson found that, if he wished to promulgate his 
notions of government, he must again have recourse, 
as in the evil times of King James, to a secret press.” 
Such restraint as this, coming after several years of 
unbounded freedom, naturally ‘produced violent ex- 
won. Some Whigs began to think that the. 
censorship itself was a grievance: all Whigs agreed in 
pronouncing the new censor unfit fog his post, and 
were prepared to join in an effort to get rid of him. 
Of tbe transactions which terminated in Bohun’s 
dismission, gnd which produced the first parlia- 
mentary struggle for the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, we have’accotints written by Bonwn himself and 
by others: but there are strong’ reasons for veliev'ug 


. * Character of Edmund Bohun, 1692, 
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that in none of those accounts is the whole truth to — 
be found.’ It may perhaps not be impossible, even 
at this distance of time, to put together dispersed 
fragments of evidence in sych a manner as to pro- 
duce an authentic narrative which would have as. 
tonished the unfortunate licenser himself. 

There was then about town a man of good family, 
of some reading; and of some small literary talent, 
named Charles Blount.* Inepolitics he belonged to 
the extreme section of the Whig party. In the days 
of the Exclusion Bill he had been one of Shaftes- 
bury’s brisk boys, and had, under the signature of 
Junius Brutys, magnified. the virtues and public 
services of Titus Oates, and exhorted the Protestants 
to take signal vengeance on the Papists for the fire 
of London and fér. the murder of Godfrey.f AS to 
the theological questions which were in issue between 
Protestants and Papists, Blount was perfectly im- 
partial. He was an infidel, and the head of a small 
school of infidels who were troubled with a morbid 
desire to make converts. He translated from the 
Latin translption part of the Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, and appended.to it notes of which the flippant 
profaneness called forth the severe censure of an 
unbeliever of a very different order, the illustrious 
Bayle.t Blount.also attacked Christianity in several 
original treatises, or’ rather in several treatises par- 


*porting to be original; for he was the most agdacious 


of literary thieves, and transcribed, without acknow- 
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* Dryden, in his Life of Lu- 
cian, speaks in too high terms 
of Blount’s abilities. But Dry- 
den’s judgment was biassed ; for 
Blount’s first work was a pam- 
phlet in défence of the Conquest 
of Granada. 

+See his Appeal from the 
Country to the City for the Pre- 
servation of His Majesty's Person, 


Liberty, Property, and the Pro- 
testant Religion. 

{ See the artigle on a are 
in Bayle’s Dictionarf. I say that 
Blount made hig translation from 
the Latin; for his worke contain 
abundant proofs that he war not 
competent to translate from the 
Greek, 
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ledgr.ent, whole pages from authors who had pre- 
ceded him. His delight was to worry the priests by 
asking them how light existed before the sun was 
made, how Paradise coyld be bounded by Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, how serpents moved 
before they were condemned to crawl, and where Eve 
found thread to stitch her figleaves, To his specu- 
lations.on these subjects he” gave the lofty name of 
the Oracles of Reasen p and indeed whatever he séid 
or wrote was considered as oracular by his disciples. 
Of those disciples the most noted was a bud writer 
named Gildon, who lived to pester another generation 
with doggrel and slander, and whose memory is still, 
preserved, not by his own voluminous works, but by 
two or three lines in which his stupidity and venality 
have been contemptuously mentioned by Pope.* 
Little as either the intellectual or the moral cha- 
racter of Blount may seem to deserve respect, it is 
in a great measure to him that we must attribute 
the emancipation of the English press. Between 
him and the licensers there was a feud of long stund- 
ing. Before the Revolution one of his ,heterodox 
treatises had been grievously mutilated by Lestrange, 
and at last suppressed by orders from Lestrange’s 
superior the Bishop of London.f Bohun was a 
scarcely less severe critic than Lestrange. Blount 
therefore began to make war on the censorship and 
theswem®sor. The hostilities were commenced by a 
tract which came forth withoyt any license, and 
which was entitled A Just Vindicatiqn of Learning 
and of the Liberty of the Press, by Philopatris.t 
Whoever reads this piece, and is not aware that 
Blount was one of the most unscrupulous plagiaries 


* Sew Gildon’s edition of strange’s Obsérvator, No. 290. 
Blount’s Works, 1695. ‘This piece was eprinted b ry 
t+, Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, Gildon in 1695 among Bloynt’s 
urygfer the name Henry Blount Works. 
(Charles Blount’s father) ;v Le- 
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that ever lived, will be surprised to find, mingled 
with the poor thoughts and poor words of a thirdrate 
pamphleteer, passages so elevated in sentiment and 
style that they would be woythy of the greatest name 
in letters. The truth is that the Just Vindication 
consists chiefly of garbled extracts from the Areo- 
pagitica of Milton. That noble discoufge had been 
neglected by theegeneration to which it was addressed, 
had sunk into oblivion, and wes at the mercy of‘every 
pilferer. The literary workmanship of Blount. re- 
sembled the architectural Workmanship of those bar- 
barians who used the Coliseum and the Theatre of 

. Pompey as quarries, built hovels out of Ionian friezes 
and propped cowhouses on ‘pillars of lazulite. Blount 
concluded, as Milton had concluded, by recommend- 
ing that the law‘should be so framed as to petmit 
any book to be printed without a license, provided 
that the name of the author or publisher were 
registered.* The Just Vindication was well re- 
ceived. The blow was speedily followed up. There 
still remained in the Areopagitica many fine pas- 
sages which Blount had not used in his first pam- 
phlet. Out of these passages he constructed a second 
pamphlet entitled Reasons for the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing.f To these Reasons he appended 
a. postscript entitled A Just and True Character 


* That the plagiarism of Blount 
"should have been detected by 
few of his contemporaries is not 
wonderful. But jt is wonderful 
that in the Biograpbhia Britannica 
his Just Vindication should be 
warmly extolled, without the 
slightest hint that every thing 
good in it is stolen. ‘The Areo- 
pagitica is not the only work 
which he“pillaged* on this occa- 
sion. He te ok a splendid pdssage 
from: Bacon without acknowledg- 

‘ment. 
t I unhesitatingly attribute 
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ghis pamphlet to Blount, though 
it was not reprinted ig his 
works by Gildon. If Blount did 
not actually write it, he must 
certainly have superintended the 


, Wreting. That two men of letters, 


acting without concert, should 
bring out within a very short 
time two treatises On the same 
subject, onesmade out of one half 
of the Areopagitica and¢he other 
made out of the other hak, is 
ineredible. Why Gildon did not 
choose to reprint the second 
par phlet will appear hereafter. 
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of Edmund Bohun. This Character was written 
with extreme bitterness. Passages were quoted from 
the licenser’s writings to prove that he held the 
doctrines of passive obedience and nonresistance. He 
was accused of using his power systematically for the 
purpose of favouring the enemies and silencing the 
friends of the Sovereigns whose bread he ate; and it 
was asserted that he was the friend and the pupil of 
his predecessor Sir Roger. ; 

The Just and True Character of Bohun could not 
be publicly sold; but it was widely circulated. While 
it was passing from hand to hand, and while the Whigs 
were every where exclaiming against the, new censor ° 
as a second Lestrange, he was requested to authorise 
the publication of an anonymous work entitled King 
William and Queen Mary Conquerors.* He readily 
and indeed eagerly complied. For tiere was be- 
tween the doctrines which he had long professed 
and the doctrines which were propounded in this 
treatise a coincidence so exact that many suspected 
him of being the author; nor was this suspicion 
weakened by a passage in which a compliment was 
paid to his political writings. .But the real author 
was that very Blount who was, at«that very time, 
Jabouring to inflame the public both against the 
Licensing Act and the licergey. Blount’s motives 
maz easily be divined. His own opinions were dia- 
metieewi4y opposed to those which, on this occasion, * 
he put forward in the most offensive manner. It is 
therefore impossible to doubt that hiswobject was to 
ensnare and to ruin Kohun. It was a base and 
wicked scheme. But it cannot be denied that the 
trap was lnid-‘and baited with much skill. The re- 
publican succeeded in personating a high Tory. The © 
atheist~succeeded in personating a high Chufchman. 
Thé pamphlet concluded with a devout prityer that 
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the God of light and love would open the under- 
standing and govern the will of Englishmen, so that . 
they might see the things which belonged to their 
peace. The censor was in raptures. In every page 
he found his own thoughts expressed more plainly 
‘han he had ever expressed them. Never before, in 
his opinion, had the true claim of their’ Majesties to ' 
obedience been” so clearly stated. Every Jacobite 
who read this admirable tract must inevitably be 
converted. The nonjurors would flock to, take the 
oaths. The nation, so long’ divided, would at length 
he united. From these pleasing dreams Bohun was 
- awakened by learning, a few hours after the appear- 
ance of the discourse which had charmed him, that 
the titlepage had set all London in a flame, and 
that the odious” words, King William and Qteen 
Mary Conquerors, had moved the indignation of 
multitudes who had never read further. Only four 
days after the publication he heard that the House of . 
Commons had taken the matter up, that the book 
haa been called by some members a rascally book, 
and thaty.as the author was unknown, the Serjeant at 
Arms was in search ef the licenser.* Bohun’s mind 
had never been strong; and he was entirely unnerved © 
and bewildered by the fury and suddenness of the 
storm which had burst upon him. He went to the 
House, Most of the members whom he met in dhe 
.~passages and lobbies frowned on him. Whesehec- was | 
put to the bar, and. after three profound obeisances, 
ventured to |ft his head and look round him, he 
could read his doom in the angry and contemptuous 
looks which were cast on him from every side. He 
hesitated, blundered, contradicted himself, called the 
Speaker My Lord, and, by his confuged way of speak. | 
ing, raised a tempest of rude laughter which confuse 
him stilPmore. As soon as he had withdrawn, itv 


* Bohun’s Autobiography ; Commons’ Journals, Jan, 20. i 
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unanimously resolved that the obnoxious treatise 
should be burned in Palace Yard by thé common 
hangman. It was also resolved, without a division, 
that the King should be, requested to remove Bohun 
from the office of licenser. The poor man, ready to 
faint with grief and fear, was conducted by the offi- 
cers of the Mouse to a place of confinement.* 

But scarcely was he in his prisun when a large 
body “of members clamerously demanded a more im- 
portant victim. Burnet had, shortly after he became 
Bishop of Salisbury, adaressed to the clergy of his 
diocese a Pastoral Letter, exhorting them to take 
the oaths. In one paragraph of this Jetter he had » 
held language bearing some resemblance to that of 
the pamphlet which had just been sentenced to the 
flamies, There were indeed distinctions which a 
judicious and impartial tribunal would not have 
failed to notice. But the tribunal before which 
Burnet was arraigned was neither judicious nor im- 
partial. His faults had made him many enemies, 
and his virtues many more. The discontented Whigs 
complained that he leaned towards the Court, the 
High Churchmen that he leaned towards the Dis- 
senters; nor can it be supposed that a man of so 
much boldness and so little tact, a man so indis- 
creetly frank and so restlessly active, had passed 
thrgugh life without erossing the schemes and wound- 
ing dhe feelings of some whgse opinions agreed with *- 
his. . He was regarded with peculiar malevolence by 
Howe. Howe had never, even while hg was in office, 
been in the habit of restraining his bitter and petu- 
lant tongue ; and he had recently been turned out of 
office in a wgy which had made him ungovernably 
ferocious, © The history of his dismission is not accu- 
atitely known * but chere was no doubt, tuat soniething 
Thdehappened which had cruelly galled his temper. 
re Sohun's Autobiography; Commons’ Journals, Jan 20, 21 
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If rumour could be trusted, he had fancied that Mary 
was in love with him, and had availed himself of an 
opportunity which offered itself while he was in at- 
tendance on her as Vice Chamberlain to make some 
advances which had justly moved her indignation. 
Soon after he was discarded, he was prosecuted for 
having, in a fit of passion, beaten one of his servants 
savagely within the verge of the palace. He had 
pleaded guilty, and had “been pardoned : but from 
this time he showed, on every occasion, the most 
rancorous versonal hatred of his royal mistress, of her 
husband, and of all who were favoured by either. It 
was known , that the Queen frequently consulted 
Burnet; and Howe was possessed with the belief 
that her severity was to be imputed to Burnet’s in- 
fluence.* Now was the time to be revenged. Ina 
long and elaborate speech the spiteful Whig, — 
for such he still affected to be, —represented Burnet 
us a Tory of the worst class. “There should be a 
law,” he said, “making it penal for the clergy to 
iutfoduce politics into their discourses. Formerly 
they sought to enslave us by crying up the divine 
and indefeasible right of the hereditary prince. Now 
they try to arrive at the same result by telling us 
that we are a conquered people.” It was moved 
that the Bishop should be impeached. To this mo- 
tion there was an unanswerable objection, which the 
Speaker pointed out. The Pastoral Letter ba’ -been 
written in 1689, and was therefore covered by the 
Act of Grace vhich had been passed in 1690. - Yeta 
member was not ashamed to say, “No matter: im- 
peach him; and force him to plead the Act.” Few, 
however, were disposed to take a course so unworthy 
of a House of Commons. Some wag cried out, 
“ Burnit ; butn it;” and this bad"pun fan along the 
benches?’ and was received with shouts of laughter. 


* Oldmixon; Narcissus Lut- 1692; Burnet, ii 334.; Bofyin’s 
trell’s Diary, Nov. aud Lec. Autobiography. 
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It was moved that the Pastoral Letter should be 
burned by the common hangman. A long*and vehe- 
ment debate followed. For Burnet was a man warmly 
loved as well as warmly ,jhated. The great majority 
of the Whigs stood firmly by him; and his good- 
nature and generosity had made him friends even 
among the *Tories. The contest lasted two days. 
Montague and Finch, men of widely different opi- 
nions, “appear to have been foremost among the 
Bishop’s champions. An attempt to get rid of the 
subject by moving the pfevious question guiled. At 
length the main question was put; and the Pastoral 
Letter was condemned to the flames by. small majo- 
rity in a full house. The Ayes were a hundred and 
sixty two; the Noes a hundred and fifty five.* The 
ventral opinion, at least of the capital, seems to have 
been that Burnet was cruelly treated.t 

He was not naturally a man of fine feelings; and 
the life which he had led had not tended to make 
them finer. He had been during many years a mark 
for theological and political animosity. Grave doc- 
tors had anathematised him: ribald pogts dad lam- 
pooned him: princes and ministers had laid snares 
for his life: he had been long a wanderer and an 
exile, in constant peril of being kidnapped, struck 
in the boots, hanged, quarteyd. Yet none of these 
thiggs had ever mowed him. His selfgonceif had 
beeapragf against ridiculé, apd his dauntless temper 
against danger. But on this occasion his fortitude 
seems.to have failed him. To be stigmatized by 
the popular branch of the legislature as a teacher of 
doctrines so servile that they disgusted even Tories, 
to be joined ip one sentence of condemnation with the 
editor of Filmer, was too much. How deeply Burnet 

e °°s r) ° 
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* Grey's Debates; Commons’ Willidm and Queen Mary. 
J Jan. 21. 23. 1699; | f¢ “ Most men pitying the Bi- 
Bohum's Aatobiography; Ken- shop.”—Bohun’s Autobiography - 
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was wounded appeared many years later, when, after 
his death, his History of his Life and Times was given 
to the world. In that work he is ordinarily garru- 
lous even to minuteness about all that concerns him- 
self, and sometimes relates with amusing ingenuous- 
ness his own mistakes and the censures which those 
mistakes brought upon him. But about the igno- 
ininious judgmeat passed by the House of Commons 
ort his Pastoral Letter he has preserved a most Signi- 
ficant silence.* — 

The plot which ruined Bohun, though it did no 
honour to those who contrived it, produced important 
and salutary effects. Before the conduct of the un- 
lucky licenser had been brought under the conside- 
ration of Parliament, the Commons had resolved, 
without any division, and, as far as appears, without 
any discussion, that the Act which subjected litera- 
ture to a censorship should be continued. But the 
question had now assumed a new aspect; and the 
continuation of the Act was no longer regarded as a 
matter of course. A feeling in favour of the liberty 
of the press, a feeling not yet, it is true, of wide ex- 
tent or formidable intensity, began to show itself. 
The existing system, it was said, was prejudicial both 
to commerce and to learning. Could it be expected 
that any capitalist would advance the funds necessary 
fur a great literary Undertaking, or that any scholar 
. would expend years of toH and research op such an 
undertaking, while it was possible that, at the last 


se 


* The vote of the Commons is 


mentioned with much feeling in: 


the memoirs which Burnet wrote 
at the time. “It look'd,” he says, 
“ somewhat extraordinary that I, 
who peraapps was the greatest 
assertor of publick liberty, from 
mg first setting out, of any writer 
of the age, should be soe severely 
treated as an enemy to it. But 
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the truth was the Toryes never 
liked me, and the Whiggs hated 
me because I went not into their 
Notions and paijsions. Bat even 
this, and worse things that may 
happen .o me whall not, I hope, 
be able to make me depart from 
moderate principles and the just 
asserting the liberty of mankind.” - 
— Burnet MS. Harl. 6584. © 
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moment, the caprice, the malice, the folly of one man 
might frustrate the whole design? And was it cer- 
tain that the law which so grievously restricted both 
the freedom of trade and*the freedom of thought had 
really added to the security of the State? Had not 
recent experience pro¥ed that the licenser might him- 
self be an énemy of their Majestieg, or, worse still, 
an absurd and perverse friend; that he might sup- 
press a book of whith ft would be -for their interest 
that every house in the qountry should have a copy, 
and that he might readily give his sanction to a libel 
which tended to make them hateful to their people, 
and which deserved to be torn and learned by the 
hand of Ketch? Had the government gained much 
by establishing a literary police ,which prevented 
Englishmen from having the History of the Bloody 
Circuit, and allowed them, by way of compensation, 
to read tracts which represented King William and 
Queen Mary as conquerors? 

In that age persons who were not specially, in- 
terested in a public bill very seldom petitioned 
Parliament against it or for.it. The Ynly petitions 
therefore which were at this conjuncture presented 
to the two Houses against the censorship came from 
booksellers, bookbinders, and printers.* But the 
opinion which these’ classes expressed was certainly 
not confined to them. se 


e Yaw which was about to expire had lasted® 


eight years. It was renewed forsonly two years. It 
appears, from an entry in the Journalé of the Com- 
mons which unfortunately is defective, that a division 
took place on an amendment about the nature of 
which wee af& left entirely in the dark. The votes 
were ninetyenine, to eighty. In the Lordg it was 
proposed, according to the suggestion offered fifty 
years before by Milton and stolen from himgby 
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* Commons’ Journals, Feb. 27. 1693; Lords’ Journals, Mar. 4 
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Blount, to,exempt from the authority of the license: 
every book which bore the name of an author or 
publisher. This amendment was rejected; and the 
bill passed, but not without a protest signed by eleven 
peers, who declared that they could not think it for 
the public interest to subject al learning and true 
information to, the arbitrary will and pleasure of a 
mercenary and perhaps ignorant licenser. Among 
those who protested were Hdiifax, Shrewsbury, and 
Mulgrave, three noblemen, belonging to «different 
political parties, but all distinguished by their literary 
attainments. It is to be lamented that the signa- 
tures of Tillowon and Burnet, who were both present 
on that day, should be wanting. Dorset was absent.* 

Blount, by whase exertions and machinations .the 
opposition to the censorship had been raised, did not 
live to see that opposition successful. Though not a 
very young man, he was possessed by an insane 
passion for the sister of his deceased wife. Having 
Jong laboured in vain to convince the object of his 
love that she might lawfully marry him, he at last, 
whether frota weariness of life, or in the hope of 
touching her heart, »inflicted on himself a wound 
of which, after languishing long, he died. He has 
ofteu been mentioned as a blasphemer and self- 
murderer. But: thes important “service which, by 
means doubtless most immoral and dishonourable,*he 
rendered to his country, has passed almost unifoti¢@d. f 


| 
* Lords’ Journtis, March 8. 
1693. 
¢ In the article on Blount in 
the Biographia Britannica he is 
extolled as having borne a prin- 
cipal share in the emancipation 
of the press. But the writer was 
very imperfectly infofmed gs to 
the facts. 
is strange that the circum- 
“stances of Blount’s death should 
be so uncertain, That he died 


of a wound inflicted by His own 
hand, and that he languished 
dork, are undisputed facts. The 
common story was that he shot 
himself; and Narcigyus Luttrell, 
at the time, made an entry to 
this effect irf-his:Diary. On the 
other hand, Pope, who“had the 
very best opportunities of obfain- 
ing accurate information, asgerts 
that Blount, “being in love with 
a ntar.kinswoman of his, and 
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Late in this busy and eventful session the attention 
of the Houses was called to the condition of * grate of 
Ireland. The government of that kingdom '*" 
had, during the six mogths which followed the sur- 
render of Limerick, been in an unsettled state. It 
was not till those Irish troops who adhered to Sars- 
field had sailed for France, and till those who 
had qade their election to remain at home had been 
disbanded, that Wiliam at length put forth a pto- 
clamatiog solemnly announcing the termination of 
the civil war. From the hostility of thg aboriginal 
inhabitants, destitute as they now were of chiefs, of 
arms, and of organisation, nothing yas to be ap-» 
prehended beyond ocgasional robberies and mur- 
ders. But*the warcry of the Trishry had scarcely 
died away when the murmurs of the Englishry 
began to be heard. Coningsby was during some 
months at the head of the administration. He soon 
made himself in the highest degree odious to the 
dominant caste. He was an unprincipled man: he 
was insatiable of riches; and he was in a situatién in 
which riches were easily to be obtainad by an un- 
principled man. Immense sums of money, immense 
quantities of military stores, had been sent over froin 
England. Immense confiscations were taking place 
in Ireland. The rapaciousygpverpor had daily ep~ 
pertunities of embezzling anf extortjng; and of 
these opportunities he availed himself without scruple 
or shame. This however was nat, in the estimation 
of the colonists, his greatest offencs They might 
have pardoned his coyetousness: but they could not 


rejected, gave qgimeclf a stab in most eminent men of letters of 
€ arm, 4s pretending to kill his time, ought to have known 
himself, of thg cgnagquence of the truth; and Warburton, by 
which®™he really died.” — Note his silencg, Yonfirms*Pope’s as- 
on*the Epilogue to the Satires, sertlon. Guildon’s r'apsody abou: 
ae ee, L Warburton, who the death of his friend wi%® suit 
lived, first with the heroes of either story equally, , 

the Dunciad, — then with the 
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pardon the clemercy which he showed to their van- 
quished and enslaved enemies. His clemency indeed 
numounted merely to this, that he loved money more 
than he hated Papists, and that he was not unwilling 
to sell for a high price a scanty measure of justice to 
some of the oppressed class.: Unhappily, to the 
ruling minority, sore from recent conflict.and drunk 
with recent victory, the subjugated majority wag as a 
drove of cattle, oy rather as acpack of wolves. Man 
acknowledges in the inferior animals no sight in- 
consistent with his own convenience; and as man 
deals with the inferior animals the Cromwelliaa 
thought himgelf gt liberty to deal with the Roman 
Catholic. Coningsby therefore drew on himself a 
wreater storm of obloauy by his few good acts than 
‘by his many bad acts. The clamour against him was 
so violent that he was removed; and Sidney went 
over, with the full power and dignity of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to hold a Parliament at Dublin.* 

But the easy temper and graceful manners of 
Sidney failed to produce a conciliatory effect. He 


Jd 


* The charges brought against related. Coningsby’s peculations 
Coningsby will be fouad in the are described thus: 
Journals of the two Houses of a y,,, 


the English Parliament. Those Emigesle ee 
charges were, after the laps: uf sp tect th rth gah era 
a quarter of a gentury, versified «qe forfeited eatates also, S 
iby Prior, whom Coningsby had Both real and personal ,,~ ~* 
treated with great insolence and ans Cabin cenice dns 


harshness, I will quote a few 
stanzas. It will beUcen that the _ The last charge is the savour 
poet condescended to imitate the Shown the Roman Catholics: 


style of the street ballads. “ Nero, without the least disguise, 
“Orn t ty ki . The Papists at all times 
ero, tyrant, petty king, Still favour'd, and their robberies 
Who tofore did reign Look'd on as trit*al c::mes. 


In famed Hibernia, I will sing, 


And in a ditty plain. “ The Protestants whom ord did rob 
< core y During tis sled cape 
: wes Peake th patience,:"Be good 
“ The article- recorded stand , themselves content , 
al rn peerless peer Bo reat gy 
arch but the archives of the land, 1 Oe ee ae basely Lens rete 
You'll find them written there." oye legal remed 7 4 er : 
F ; The Romans st: wee, 
The story of Gaffney is then ill sereen'd their their rogeery.” 
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does uot indeed appear to have been greedy of un- 
lawful gain. But he did not restrain with a suffici- 
ently firm hand the crowd of subordinate functionaries 
whom Coningsby’s example and protection had en- 
couraged to plunder the public and toesell their good 
offices to suitors. Nor was the new Viceroy of a 
temper to fear hard on the feeble remains of the 
native aristocracy. He therefore speedily became an 
object of suspicioneand aversion tg the Anglosaxon 
settlers. . His first act was to send out the writs for a 
general ‘election. The ‘Roman. Catholics had been 
excluded from every municipal corporation: but no 
Jaw had yet deprived them of the coymty franchise. 
It is probable however that not a single Roman 
Catholic fréeholder ventured to approach the hust- 
ings. The members chosen were, with scarcely an 
exception, men animated by the spirit of Enniskillen 
and Londonderry, a spirit eminently heroic in times 
of distress and peril, but too often cruel and im- 
perious in the season of prosperity and power. They 
detested the civil treaty of Limerick, and were in- 
dignant when they learned that the Lord Lieutenant 
fully expected from them a parliamentary ratification 
of that odious contract, a contract which gave a 
licence to the idolatry of the mass, and which pre- 
vented good Protestants from,ruixing their Popish 
neaghbours by bringthg civil actions for i injuries done 
dusting the war.* ’ 

On the fifth of October 1692 the Parliament met 
at Dublin in Chichester House. It was very differ- 
ently composed from the assembly which had borne 
the same title in 1689. Scarcely one peer, not one 
member gf the House of Commons, who had sate at 
the King’s Inns. was to be seen. To the crowd of 
O’s amd Mac8, destendants of the old “princes of the 
islamd, had succeeded men whose names “indicated. 


2°An Account of the Sessions of Parliament in Ireland, 1692, ’ 
Landon, 1693. 
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a Saxon origin. A single O, an apostate from the 
faith of his fathers, and three Macs, evidently 
emigrants from Scotland, and probably Presbyterians, 
had seats in the assembly. , 

The Parliament, thus composed, had then less 
than the powers of the Assembly, of Jamaica or of the 
Assembly of Virginia. Not only was the legisla- 
ture which sate‘at Dublin subject to the absolute 
control of the legjslature which sate at Westminster: 
but a law passed in the fifteenth century, dyring the 
administration of the Lord Deputy Poynings, and 
called by his name, had provided that no bill which 
had not been,considered and approved by the Privy 
Council of England should be brought into either 
House in Ireland, and that every bill so considered 
~ and approved should be either passed without amend- 
ment or rejected." 

The session opened with a solemn recognition of 
the paramount authority of the mother country. The 
Commons ordered their clerk to read to them the 
Engiish Act which required them to take the Oath 
of Supremacy, and to subscribe the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation. Having heard the Act read, they 
immediately proczeded to obey it. Addresses were 
then voted which expressed the warmest gratitude 
and attachment tp the King. ‘Bwo members, who 
had been untrue tv the Protestant and English 
dnterest during the troubles, were expelled. Sxp- 
plies, liberal when compared with the resources of a 
country devast.ted by years of predatory war, were 
voted with eagerness. But the bill for confirming 
the Act of Settlement was thought to be too favoui- 
able to the native gentry, and, as it could not be 
amended, was with little ceremony rejected. A Com- 
mittee of the whole House resolved“that “the usjusti- 
fiable indulgence with which the Irish had been 

* This Act is 10H.7. 4. It was explaired by another Act, 
S&4P&M.c.4. $ 
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treated since the battle of the Boyne was one of the 
chief causes of the misery of the kingdom: A Com- 
mittee of Grievances sate daily till eleven in the 
evening ; and the proceedings of this inquest greatly 
alarmed the Castle. Many instances of gross venality 
and knavery on theepart of men high in office were 
brought toelight, and many instances also of what was 
then, thought a criminal lenity towards the ane 
nation. This Papast @ad been allowed to enlist in 
the army: that Papist had been allowed to keep a 
gun: a third had too good a horse: a, fourth had 
been protected against Protestants who wished to 
bring actions against him for wropgs committed 
during the years of confusion. The Lord Lfeutenant, 
having obtfined nearly as mych money as he could 
expect, determined to put an end fo these unpleasant ° 
inquiries. He knew, however, that if he quarrelled 
with the Parliament for treating either peculators or 
Papists with severity, he should have little support 
in England. He therefore looked out for a pretext, 
and was fortunate enough to find one. The Com- 
mons had passed a vote which might evith some 
plausibility be represented asginconsistent with the 
Poynings statute. Any thing wlrich looked like a 
violation of that great fundamental law was likely to 
excite strong disa#pprobation ,on éhe other sides of 
Saint George’s Chfnnel. The’ Viceroy. saw,his ad- 
vantage, and availed himself of it. He went to the 
chamber of the Lords at Chichgster House, sent for 
the Commons, reprimanded them in Strong language, 
charged them with updutifully and ungrgtefully en- 
croaching on the rights of the mother country, and 
put an end¢o the session.* 


16938. 


. Tag history of* tis session I 
haye taken from the Journals of 


the Irish Lords and Commons, 
fron the narratives laid in 
witing before the English Lords 
and Commons by mepbets of 
the Parliament “of Ireland, and 


from a pegphlet entitled a 
Shet Actount of the Sessions 
of Parliament in freland, 692, 
London, 1693. Burnet seems 
to me to have taken a correct 
view of the dispute; ii 1.3, 
“The English in Irfland thought 
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Those whom he had lectured withdrew full of 
resentment. The imputation which he had thrown 
on them was unjust. They had a strong feeling ot 
love and reverence for the jand from which they 
sprang, and looked with confidence for redress to the | 
supreme Parliament. Several cof them went to 
London for the purpose of vindicating themselves 
and of accusing the Lord Lieutenant. They, were 
favoured with a long and attentive audience, both by 
the Lords and by the Commons, and were requested 
to put the substance of what had been said into 
writing. The humble language of the petitioners, 
ind their protestations that they had never intended 
to violate the Poynings statute, or to dispute the 
paramount authority of England, effaced the impres- 
sion which Sidney’s aecusations had made. Both 
Houses addressed the King on the state of Ireland. 
They censured no delinquent by name: but they 
expressed an opinion that there had been gross 
maladministration, that the public had been plun- 
dered, and that the Roman Catholics had been 
troated wits unjustifiable tenderness. William in re- 
ply promised that what was amiss should be corrected. 
His friend Sidney was soon recalled, and consoled 
for the loss of the viceregal dignity with the lucrative 
place of Master of the Crdnance.~ The government 
of Ireland was for a time entrusted to Lords Justicos, 
among whom Sir Henry Capel, a zealous Whig, very 
little disposed to show indulgence to Papists, nad the 
foremost place. ° 

The prorogation drew nigh; and still the fate af 


the government favoured the sharpened againt them. 

Irish too much: some said this There were also great complaints 
was the effort of brikery, whereas of an ill gd.ninictration, rad 
others thought it was necessary in the revenue, in the pay Bf the 
to keep them’safe from the pro- army, and in the embezsling of 
secuuons of the English, who a 
fated them, and were much o 
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the Triennial Bill was uncertain. Some of the ablest 
ministers thought the bill a good one; and, one xing 
even had they thought it a bad one, they [Ox ¢iooM 
would probably have tried to dissuade ait 
their master from rejecting it. It was ‘impossible, 
however, to remove from his mind the impression 
that a confession on this point would seriously im- 
pair, his authority. Not relying of the judgment of 
his ordinary adviserse he sent Portland to ask *the 
opinion of Sir William Temple. Temple had made 
a retreat for himself at°a place called Moor Park, in 
the neighbourhood of Farnham. The country round 
his dwelling was almost a wilderness, His amuseg 
ment during some years had been to create in the 
waste what ‘those Dutch burgomasters, among whom 
he had passed some of the best years of his life, would 
have considered as a paradise. His hermitage had 
been occasionally honoured by the presence of the 
King, who had from a boy known and esteemed the 
author of the Triple Alliance, and who was well 
pleased to find, among the heath and furze 6f the 
wilds of Surrey, a spot which seemed gto ebe part  f 
Holland, a straight canal, a tgrrace, rows of clipped 
trees, and rectangular beds of fidwers and potherbs. 
Portland now Tepaired to this secluded abode and 

consulted the oracle. Temple ,was decidedly. of 
opinion that the bibl ought to pass. He was appre- 
lensivesthat the reason$ which led him to form thie 
opinion might not be fully and correctly reported to 
the King by Portland, who was indeed as brave a 
soldier and as trusty,a friend as ever lived, whose 
natural abilities were not inconsiderable, and who, 
in some gepartments of business, had great experience, 
but who was yery imperfectly eclearare with the 
histewy and®consfitution of En nglang.® As tle state of 
Sir William’s health made it*impossible for him to 

himself to Kensington, he determined to send his 
berctnry PLLES, _ The secretary was a Poor scholar 
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of four or five and twenty, under whose plain garb 
and ungainly deportment were concealed some of the 
choicest gifts that have ever been bestowed on any 
of the children of men, rare, powers of observation, 
brilliant wit, grotesque invention, humour of the 
most austere flavour, yet exquisitely delicious, elo- 
quence singularly pure, manly, and perspicyous. This 
young man was ndmed Jonathan Swift. He was born 
in Ireland, but would have theught himself insulted 
if he had been called an Irishman. He was of 
unmixed English blood, and, through life, regarded 
the aboriginal population of the island in which he 
dirst drew breath as an alien and a servile caste. He 
had in tHe late reign kept terms at the University of 
Dublin, but had ‘Deen, distinguished thete only by 
his irregularities, and had with difficulty obtairfed 
his degree. At the time of the Revolution, he had, 
with many thousands of his fellow colonists, taken 
refuge in the mother country from the violence of 
Tyrconnel, and had been so fortunate as to obtain 
shelter at Moor Park.* For that shelter, however, 
he had te: pay a heavy price. He was thonght 
to be sufficiently remunerated for his services with 
. twenty pounds a year and his board. He dined 
at the second table. Sometimes, indeed, when 
better company was net to beehad, he was hp- 
noured. by being invited to play at cards with Qis 
spatron; and on such occasions Sir William, was.so 
generous as to give, his antagonist a little silver to 
begin with. t Ehe humble student would notehave 
dared to xaise his eyes to a, lady of family: but, 
when he had become a clergyman, he began, after 
the fashion of the clergymen of that generation, to 
make love to a pretty waitingmaid who was ‘the chief 
ornament of the, servants’ hall, and “whose neme is 


$4 
« * As to Swift’s extraction and written by himself. 
early life, see the Anecdotes t Journal to Stella, Letter “tii 
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inseparably associated with his in a sad and myste- 
rious history. 

Swift many years later confessed some part of what 
he felt when he found himself on his way to Court. 
His spirit had been bowed down, and ‘might seem to 
have been broken, Sy calamities and humiliations. 
The language which he was in the habit of holding 
to his patron, as far as we can judge from the 
specimens which st#l remain, was that of a lacquey, 
or rather, of a beggar.* _A sharp word or a cold look 
of the master sufficed to make the servant miserable 
during several days.t But this tameness was merely 
the tameness with which.a tiger, caughe, caged, and® 
starved, submits to theekeeper who brings him food. 
The humble menial was at heert the haughtiest, the , 
inost aspiring, the most vindictive, the most despotic 
of men. And now at length a great, a boundless 
prospect was opening before him. To William he 
was already slightly known. At Moor Park the King 
had sometimes, when his host was confined by gout 
to an easy chair, been ¢ttended by the secretary 
about the grounds. His mgjesty had eonflescended 
to teach his companion the Duteh, way of cutting and 
eating asparagus, and had graciougiy asked whether ° 
Mr. Swift would like to have a captain’s commission 
inea cavalry regimé@éat. Butenpw for the first time 
theeyoung man was to stand in the royalepresence as 
a eounseMor. He was admitted into the closet, deli-° 
vered a letter from Temple, and explained and en- 
forced? the arguments which that lefter contained, 
concisely, but doubtleg: with clearness and ability. 
There was, he said, no reason to think that short 
Parliaments would be more disposed than long Par- 
liaments to encmach on the just prerogatives of the 
Crowste In fact the Parliament which had, in the 
preceding generation, waged war against a king, ded 


*ekece Swift's Letter to Temple ¢ Journal to Stella, Letter xix. . 
of Oct. 6. 1694. ° | 
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him captive, sent him to the prison, to the bar, to 
the scaffold, was known in our annals as emphatically 
the Long Parliament, Never would such disasters 
have befallen the monarchy but for the fatal law 
which secured that assembly from dissolution.* In 
this reasoning there was, it myst be owned, a flaw 
which a man less shrewd than William might easily 
detect. That one restriction of the royal prerogative 
had been mischjevous did rot prove that another 
restriction would be salutary. It by no means fol- 
lowed, because one sovereign had been ruined by 
being unable to get rid of a hostile Parliament, that 
-another sovereign, might not be ruined by being 
forced to part with a friendly Parliament. To the 
great mortification of the ambassador, his arguments 
failed to shake the King’s resolution. On the four- 
teenth of March the Commons were summoned to 
the Upper House: the title of the Triennial Bill was 
read ; and it was announced, after the ancient form, 
that the King and Queen would take the matter 
into their consideration, *The Parliament was then 
proroguec, ; 

Soon after the prorogation William set out for the 
Minteteria) Continent. It was necessary that, before 
arrangements. his departure, he should make some im- 
portant changes. He -was resclved not to discard 
Nottingham, on whose integrity, a virtue rare among 
*English statesmen, he pleced a well foundedpreliarze. 
Yet, if Nottingham remained Secretary of State, it 
was impossible’ to employ Russell at sea. Rrssell. 
though much mortified, was jnduced to accept a lu- 
crative place in the hoysehold ; and two naval officers 
of great note in their profession, Killegrew and De- 
laval, were placed at the Board of, Admiralty and 
entrustéd with’ the command of the Channel+tleet.t 
These arrangements caused much murmuring among 


* © Swift's Anecdotes. t London Gazette, Maren 97. 
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the Whigs: for Killegrew and Delaval were certainly 
Tories, and were by many suspected of being Jaco- 
bites. But uther promotions which took place at the 
game time proved that the King wished to bear him- 
self evenly between the hostile factionss Nottingham 
had, during a year, been the sole Secretary of State. 
He was now joined with a colleague in whose society 
he must have felt’ himself very ill at ease, Jqhn 
Trenchard. Trencharc belonged to,the extreme sec- 
tion of the Whig party, He was a Taunton man, 
animated by that spirit-which had, during two gene- 
rations, peculiarly distinguished Taunton. He had, 
in the days of Popeburnipgs and of Pytestant flails, » 
been one of the renowned Green Riband Club: he 
had been ar? active member of several stormy Parlia- 
mefits: he had brought in the first Exclusion Bill: 
he had been deeply concerned in the plots formed by 
the chiefs of the opposition: he had fled to the Con- 
tinent: he had been long an exile; and he had been 
excepted by name from the general pardon of 1§86. 
Though his life had been passed in turmoil, his tem- 
per was naturally calm: but he was closaly éonnected" 
with a set of men whose passiohg,were far fiercer than - 
his own, He had married the sisterof Hugh Speke, 
one of the falsest and most malignant of the libellers 
whg brought disgraeq on theecgusesof constitutional 
freegom. Aaron Smith, the solicttor of the Treasury, 
& man ingvhom the fanatit and the pettifogger were ° 
. Strangely united, possessed too much influence over 
the new Secretary, with whom he ad, ten years 
before, discussed plang of rebellion at the Rose. 
Why Trenchard was selected in preference to many 
men of highey rank and greater ability for a post of 
the first dignity gnd importance, it is difficult to say. 
It seems howéver that, though he baré the title and 
drew the salary of Secretary of State, he ‘was ngt 
trusted with any of the graver secrets of State, and . 
tha? he was Jittle mage than a superintendent of 
VOL. VI. ° * cc : 
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police, charged to look after the sinters of unlicensed 
books, the pastors of nonjuring congregations, and 
the haunters of treason taverns.* 

Another Whig of far higher character was called 
at the same time to a far higher place in the admin- 
istration. The Great Seal had now been four years 
in commission. Since Maynard’s retirement, the 
constitution of the Court of Chancery had com- 
manded little respect. Trenor, «who was the First 
Commissioner, wanted neither parts nor learning: 
but his igtegrity was with’ good reason suspected ; 
and the duties, which, as Speaker of the House of 
' Commons, he had to perform during four or five 
months in the busiest part. of every year, made it 
impossible for him to. be an efficient judge in equity. 
The suitors complained that they had to wait a most 
unreasonable time for judgment, and that, when, after 
long delay, a judgment had been pronounced, it was 
very likely to be reversed on appeal. Meanwhile 
there was no minister of justice, no great func- 
tionary to whom it especially belonged to advise the 
“King as toe the appointment of Judges, of Counsel 
for the Crown, of Justices of the Peace.t It was 
known that Wilkam was sensible of the inconvenience 
of this state of things; and, during several months, 
there had been flying sumoursrthat a Lord Keeper 
or a.Lord Chancellor would soon be appointed.t 
The name most frequentiy mentioned wes that of 
Nottingham. Buf the reasons which had prevented 
him from acctpting the great Seal in 1689 had, since 
that yeqr, rather gained than lost strength. William 
at length fixed his choice én Somers. 

Somers was only in his forty-second year; and fivo 
years had not elapsed since, on the great “ay of the 


= ier ii. a and Speaker t re ii, 107. 
@aslow’s Note; Sprat’s True Ac- = }{ These rumours are more than 
count of the Horrid Conspiracy; once mentioned in Narcisses Lat- 
Lettor to Trenchard, 1694. tepll’s Diary. , 
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trial of the Bishops, his powers had first been made 
known to the world. From that time his fame had 
been steadily and rapidly rising. Neither in forensic 
nor in parliamentary eloquence had he any, superior. 
The consistency of his public conduct hid gained for 
him the entire confiflence of the Whigs; and the 
urbanity ofshis manners had conciljated the Tories. 
It was not without great reluctance that he consented 
to quit an assembly dve which he exercised an im- 
mense influence for an ‘assembly where it would be 
necessary for him to sit in silence. He had been but 
a short time in great practice. His savings were 
small. Not having the means of supporting a here- 
ditary title, he must, if ke accepted the high dignity 
which was offered to him, preside during some years 
in the Upper House without taking part in the 
debates. The opinion of others, however, was that 
he would be more useful as head of the law than 
even as head of the Whig party in the Commons, 
He was sent for to Kensington, and called into the 
Council Chamber. Caermarthen spoke in the name 


of the King. “Sir John,” he. said, “it necessary” 


for the public service that you sheuld take this charge 
upon you; and I have it in command from His 
Majesty to say that he can admit of no excuse.” 
Sonfers submitted. “The seal*was delivered to him, 
witha patent which entitled him to a pension of two 
thofisand & year from the day on which he should 


“quit his office; and he was immediately sworn in a 


Privy Councillor and Lord Keeper.* : 
‘bhe Gazette which anwoynced these changes in the 
administration, announced also the King’s ye xing goes 
departure, » He set out for Holland on the * 
twenty fourth pf March. ey 
He Eft orders that the Estates,of Stotland,should, 
* Tndon Gazette, March 27. 1693; Narcisens Luttrell’s Disry. 
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after a recess of more than two years and a half, 
peter be again called together. Hamilton, who 
Purlismentin had lived many months in retirement, 
had, since the fall of Melville, been re- 
conciled to tne Court, and now consented to quit his 
retreat, and to occupy Holyroo&é House as Lord High 
Commissioner. It was necessary that.one of the 
Secretaries of State for Scotland should be in attend- 
ance on the King. The Mister of Stair had there- 
fore gone to the Continent. His colleague, John- 
stone, was-chief manager for the Crown at Edinburgh, 
and was charged to correspond regularly with Car- 
stairs, who never quitted William.* 
It might naturally have been expected that the 
session would be turbulent. The Parliament, was 
that very Parliament which had, in 1689, passed, 
by overwhelming majorities, all the most violent 
resolutions which Moutgomery and his club could 
frame, which had refused supplies, which had pro- 
scribed the ministers of the Crown, which had closed 
the Courts of Justice, which had seemed bent on 
~turning*Scvtland into an oligarchical republic. In 
1690 the Estates hed been in a better temper. Yet, 
even in 1690, tiiey had, when the ecclesiastical polity 
of the realm was under consideration, paid little 
deference to what as well kuown to be the royal 
wish, They had abolished “patronage: theye had 
sanctioned the'rabbling of the episcopal cl.rgy: they 
had refused to pass a Toleration Act. It seemed 
likely that they would still be found unmanageable 
when questions touching religion came before them ; 
and such questions it was unfortunately necessary to 
bring forward. William had, during she recess, at- 
tempted to persuade the General Assembly of the 
Church to recive jnto communion such of vhe old 
eirates as should subscribe the Confession of Faith 


@ 
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and should submit to the government of Synods. 
But the attempt had failed; and the Assembly had 
consequently been dissolved by the representative of 
the King. Unhappily, the Act which established 
the Presbyterian polity had not definéd the extent 
of the power which Was to be exercised by the Sove- 
reign over the Spiritual Courts. No,sooner therefore 
~ had the dissolution been announced than the Mode- 
rator requested permission to speak. He was told 
that he evas now merely a private person. AS a 
private person he requested a hearing, anc protested, 
in the name of his brethren, against the royal man- 


date. The right, he said, of the offivers of the Church © 


to méet and deliberate- touching her interests was 
derived from her Divine Head, and was not dependent 
on the pleasure of the temporal magistrate. His 
brethren stood up, and by an approving murmur 


signified their concurrence in what their President. 


had said. Before they retired they fixed a day for 
their next meeting.* It was indeed # very distant 
day ; and when it came néither minister nor elder 


attended: for even the boldest members shrank fron?’ 


a complete rupture with the .civil power. But, 
though there was not open war between the Church 
and the Government, they were estranged from each 
other, jealous of each’ other, and afraid of each other. 


No ‘progress had been made towards a retoncikation © 


w 


when the’ Estates met; and which side the Estates © 


would take might well be doubted: 
But‘the proceedings of this strange Parliament, in 
almost every one of its»sessions, falsified all:the pre- 
dictions of politicians. It had once been the most 
unmanageabls of senates. It was now the most ob- 
» "4 uy oo 
* Refister of the Actings or from pe Records by.the Clerk 
Proceedings of the General As- thereof, This interesting recngd 
sembly of the Church of Scot- was printed for the first time in 
land, held at Edinburgh, Jan. 1852. 
15. 1692, collected and extracted 
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requious., Yet..the old men had again met in the 
old hall. There were all the most noisy agitators of 
the club, with the exception of Montgomery, who 
was dying of want and of a-broken heart in a garret 
far from bis native land. There were the cantiny 
Ross and the perfidious Annanuale. There was Sir 
Patrick Hume, lately created a peer, and henceforth 
to be called Lord Polwarth, but still as eloyuent as 
when his interminable declamations and dissertation: 
ruined the expedition of Argyle. Nevertheless, the 
whole spirit of the assembly had undergone a change. 
The members Hstened with profound respevt to the 
royal letter, ¢nd : returned aan answer in reverential 
and affectionate languaye. whn extraordinary aid of 
a hundred and fonrteen thousand pounds sterling 
was vranted to the Crown, Severe laws were enacted 
against the Jacobites. The legislation on ecele- 
siustical matters was as Erastian as William hinseif 
could bave desired. An Act wes passed requiring all 
winisters of the Established Chareh to swear fealty 
to their Majesties, and directing the General As- 
sembly te reveive into comimuniva those Episcopalian 
ministers, not vet deprived, whe should declare thet 
they conformed to the Presbyterian doctrine anil 
discipline.* Nay, the Estates carned adulation so 
far as to make tv their humble request to the Heng 
that he would he pleased to confer a Scotch peeraue 
on his favourite Portlar nd. This was indeed their 
chief petition, They did not ask for redress of a 
single grievance. They contented themselves with 
hinting lu weneral terns thatethere were abuses which 
required correction, and with referring the King for 
fuller information to his own Ministers, the Lord 
High Qommissioner and the Secretary of State.t 
There was one subject on which it muay~ seem 
Bt.auye that even the must servile of Scottish Par- 
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liaments should have kept sijence. More than a 

had elapsed since the massacre of Gltncoe; and 
it might have been expected that the whole assem- 
bly, peers, commissioneys of shires, commissioners of 
burghs, would with one voice have demartded a strict 
investigation into that great crime. It is certain, 
however, that no motion for investigation was made. 
The gtate of the Gaelic clans was ‘indeed taken into 
consideration. As lave was passed for the more’ ef- 
fectual ,suppressing of depredations and outrages 
beyond the Highland ‘line; and in that law was in- 
serted a special proviso reserving to Mac’* Callum 
More his hereditary jurisdiction, But it does nog 
appear, either from the public records of the pro- 
ceedings dF the Estates, or fom those private letters 
in which Johnstone regularly gave Carstairs an ac-” 
count of what had passed, that any speaker made any 
allusion to the fate of Mac Ian and Mac Ian’s tribe.* 
The only explanation of this extraordinary silence 
seems to be that the public men who were assembled 
in the capital of Scotland knew little and cared little 
about the fate of a thieving tribe of Celts, The jn- 
jured clan, bowed down by fear of the allpowerful 
Campbells, and little accustémed to resort to the, 
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o* The editor of the Carstairs follows; “Arts used to embroil 
Papers was evidently very de- m with ¢eference to the 
iroua, from whatever motive,to affair of Gltncoe.® Again, 
guise “Luis most certain and* Johnstone, in a letter writt@h 
obvious truth, He therefore, some, weeks later, complained 
with gross dishonesty, prefixed to that the libgrality and obsequions- 
fome of Johnstone's cers de- ness of the Estates had not been 
scriptions which may -pessiply duly appreciated.g “ Nothing,” 
impose on carcless readers. For he says, “is to be done to gratify 


example, Johnstone wrote to 
Carstairs ‘on tthe 18th of April, 
before it wag kwown that the 
sesdiow would be F quiet one, 
“All arts have been used and 
will be used to embroil mat- 
i The editor’s account of 
contents of this lettay is as 


, fo: 


the Parliament, I mean that the 
would have reckoned a gratife 
cation.” The editor’s account 
of the copténts of thts letter is as 
Hows: “Compins that the 
Parliament is not to be geatified 
by an inquiry into the massacye 
of Glencoe,” 
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ecnstituted authorities of the kingdom for protection 
oy redress, presented no petition to the Estates. The 
story of the butchery had been told at coffeehouses, 
but had been told in different ways. Very recently, 
oue or two books, in which the facta were but. too 
truly related, had come forth from “he secret presses of 
London. But those bouks were not publiely exposed 
to sale. They bore the name of no respopsjble 
autor. The Jacobite writeys were, as a class, 
savagely malignant and utterly regardless of truth. 
Since the Macdonalds did not complain, a prudent 
man might naturally be unwilling to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the King, of the ministers, and of the 
most powerful family in Scotland, by bringing for- 
ward an accusation grounded on nothing but reports 
wandering from mouth to mouth, or pamphlets which 
no licenser Lad approved, to which no author had 
pat bis uame, and which no bookseller ventured to 
place in his shopwindew. But whether this be or be 
not the true solution, it is certain that the Estates 
separaced quietly after a session of two months, 
during which, as far as can now be discovered, the 
name of Glencoe was not once uttered in the Par- 
Jiament House. | 
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Cewspton, Henry, Bishop of London, ac- 
companies Wiillam to Holland, 1. His 
jealousy of Tillotson, 37. 

Coningsby, Thomas, 69. Orders {).. 
execution of Gafney, 72. Signs tr. 
‘Treaty of Limen :k, 108. Become: 
unpopular with the English. 375. 
His reeail, 876. Prior's ballad again, 
O76. note, 

| Conti, Armand, Prince of, at the hat 
of Steinkirk, 283. 

Cornbury, Edward, Viscount; his sign:- 
ture forged by Robert Young, 255. 
Cornwallis, Charles, Lord, inade First 

* Lord of the Admiraliy, 190. 

Cumberland, Richard, Bishop of Pete:- 

borough, 44. 


Dalryinple, Sir John, made Sgcretary «/ 
State for Scotland, 193. His hatre: 
to the Macdonalds of Glencve, 2114 
His probable matives; his pofey t 
warus the Highlands, 205, 296. ("- 
tains William's signature fos 


| extirpation of the Macdonaldy « 


Glencoe, 211. His arrangemer:s 
214. His disappointment at the i:- 
completeness of the massacre, 224. 
fccompanies Wiliam to Hillas., 
388. 

Dartmouth, George Legge, Lord, 1 
formed agaiust by Preston, 21, Hn 
denial of his guilt; dies in the Towe:, 
23 : | res 


Delainere, Henry Booth, Lord Ser 
W atti Earl of. 
Delaval, Sir Ralph, destroys Gyeuch 
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e 
ahips at Cherburg, 246. Placed over 
the navy, 384. 

Denmark; its jealousy of England and 
Holland, 265, 266. 

Devonshire, William Cavendish, Earl of, 
accompanies William to Holla, 1 
Involved in Preston’s confession, 21. 
William’s magnanimity tofim, 22, 

» Dorset, Charlee Sackville, Earl of, ac- 
companies William to Holland, l. 
Invalvad in Preston's yerinan 21, 
William’s magnanimity te himg22 

Douglas, James, falls at Steinkirk 290. 

Drummond, eCaptain; his part do the 
massacre of Glencoe, 217, 

Dryden, John; his play of Aurungzebe, 
135, 

Da Guay Trouin, a French privateer, 
302, 

Dumont, an acéimplice in the plot for 
assagsinating William, 294. Retrays 
Grandval, 295. 

Dunkirk, privateers of, 301. 

D Usson, commands the defence of Ath- 
Jone, 86. Trampled upon in the 
fetreat, 90. Besieged in Galway, 
91. Capitalates, 98. Retires to 
Limerick, 99. . 


East India Company, 1338. Its growing | 
trade, 186. Its great profits, 137.° 
Assuiled by interloping traders, 139. 
Political changes in, 141. Quarrels 
with the Mogul Government, 143. 
is position after the Regplation, 144. 

roposed reforms in; formation of the 
New Company, 148. Contest between 
“the Old wad New Companies, 149. » 
ar - Honse (in the 17th century), 


East “Tae, trade with; question re- 
efrene 131, 

zabeth, Queen; her condhcl ir the 
nce of monopolies, 182. 

land, jealgusy, of the Dutch in, 164. 

fititieas m ietes 177. Pre- 

° repel invagion, 232, Re- 

for the vietory of Ls Hogue, 

742 250. Zeal in the war against 


pie orl eet XIV., 267. Complaints of 
298—801. 
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Failure of the harwst (1692), $03. 
Increase of crime, 304. Increase of 
National Debt, and of wealth, 389— 
342. 

English kings; their power in matters 
of trade, 192., 

Estrees, Cotint of; his intended share in 
the invasion of England, 228, 


Fenwick, Sir John, insulis Queen Mary, 
34. 


Ferguson, Robert; his unfounded repre~ 
senfations to James Il., 231. 

Filmer, edited by Edmund Bohun, $61. 

Finch, Heneage, speaks in defence of 
his brother the Earl of Nottingham, 
$14. Resists the Triennia) Bill, 356 
Defends»Burnet in Parliamen§, 871. 

Fitton, Alexander,’ one of the Lords 
Justices appointed by James, sa 

“ Flood; Henry, 119. 

Fowler, Dr. Edward, made Bishop of 
Gloncester, 44, 

Fox, George; his early life, 24. His 
visions, 25. His tenets, 25,26. His 
wanderings, 27, 28. His doctrines 
and writings revised by his followers, 
29, 30. His death asd funeral, 31. 

Fraser, Jicenser of the ieag) 360. His 
resignation, 364. 

Frederick I., King of Prussia, 6. 

Dube William; his extravagance, 178. 
Hig connection with Outes, 1819 An. 
nounces his discovery of a plot; his 
btutement before the Hopée of Com- 

@ , mons, 1884 His fulsehood detected ; 
* his prosecution and, punishment, 185, 
Funding, system of; its effects;342, 


ai iagd ixregular execution of, at Dublin, 


: Gallienns Redivivas,” , pamphlet, why 
eo called, 219.*note, 
Galway, siege of, 97. Capitdlation, 98. 
Galway, Earl of. See Ruvigny. 
a, Marquess of, 7, Prime ‘ 
Minister of Spain, 971. ne 


o 27 
a sei” 


“Ganden, suthor Sf Toon 
German nobles at the 
German princes; their meen: ‘ied re 


d 
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pacious dealings with England and 
Holland, 269. : 

Gildon, a ‘follower of Charles oe 
365. 

Ginkeil, General, afterwards Earl of 
Athlone; commander of William’s 
forces in ireland, 78. “Takes the 
field, 82. Reduces Eallvinore; be- 
sieges Athlone, 88. Takes the town, 
89. Advances in pursuit cf Saint 
Ruth; -attacks the Irish at Agbrim., 
94. Guins a complete victory, U6. 
Takes Galway, 98. Bombards® Linw- 
rick, OL. Tales camp of Irish 
cavalry, 102. ‘Takes fort on Thomond 
Bridge, 103, Refuses terms demanued 
by the Irish, 107. Oifers conditivus; 
whicu are accepted, 163, 109. Hie. 
dispute with Sarsiield, 110. Presides 
at the court-martial ou Grunival, 
205. . 

Glencoe, vituation of, 197. Character 
of the people, 198.  Massarre of, 
planned hy Sir John Dalrymple. 204. 
210. Preparations for, 214, The 
massacre, 217. Sufferings of the 
fucitives, 219. The aiassacre excites 
little attention at the time, 220. 
222. Silence in Scotch Varhasnent 
regarding. BYb 6 

Godolphin, Sidney, William's confidence 
in, 58. His trenchery, 59. lntluetice ’ 
hy Marlborough, 60. 

Greevias, 5. 

Grundval, updertakes ti assassinate Wil- 
lian; his interview with Jumes, 294, 
Taken, 295. . Executed; his con- 
fessio,, 296. 

Greenwich Palace, given up for disabled 
seamen, 251, 

Grenville, George; his alarm at the Ne 
tional Debt, 339. ; 

. Grumbletonians,” 308. 


Hague. The, William's reception at, 4, 5. 
Assemblage at, 6,7. Opening of the 
Congress, 8. og. 


Ralifas, George Savile Viscoutts, signe 


protest aguinst the censorship of the’ 


press, 374. 
Hunilto, William Doeglas, Dake of, 


s 


ee ye 
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reappointed Lord High Commissioner, 
388. 

Hamilton, Lieutenant Colonel; his are 
rangements for the massacre of Glen- 
coe, 214, His unskilful execution of 
them, 218. 

Hastings, Captain, falls at laa Hogue, 
249. itis funeral, 250. 

Beinsius, Anthony, Wiiliam’'s Jettars to 
(1692), 264.266. - 

Herbert, Sir Edward, nominal Chancellor 
of Tunes at St. Germains, 234. 

Hesse Cassel, Landgrave of, 6. 

Husr+ Darmstadt, Landgrm:e of, 6. 

Hesse Darmstadt. Prince George of, dise 
tinguished at Athlone, 89. 

Hickes, George, a nonjuring Bishop. 44 

Higolanders. instances uf ferocious re- 
verge among, 203, 

Hill, Colonel, commanier of Fort Wi- 
Hat, 201. 213, © 
Hill, Captain, murderer of poaanie 

320, 

Helland, zeal of, in the war spailat Lewis 
MIV.. 267. 

Holt, Sir Jobn, presides at the trial of 
Preston and Ashton, 17, 18. Con- 
sulted on the Bill fur excluding Papisis 
fron: public trnst in Jreland, 128. In 
the case of Whitney, the highwasman, 
307. 

Howe, John, his parlian:entary attack 
upon Burnet, 369, 370. ’ 

Home, David; his prediction of ruin 
from the National Debt, 338, 

Hame, Sig Patrick. Sec Polwarth, ae 

Huntingdon, Earl of, a Jacobite? 
house searched, 233... e 


Jacobites, disclose the designs of Marlbo- 
« Tough, 169, Prepare for inatirrection 
in the northern counties, 231. 


Janssida, tarthgnake i in, 509. th 
James 1.; his couduct in regard to 1010- 
poles, 182. 5 


James iT.; his memoirs exp Marlbo- 
rough’s tressol, 12). and n Be. 
lieves hitneelf to be popiiiar"in the 

Boglish fleet, 228. Relies on Butssell, 

229. His vain expectations of sup- 
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birth to a daughter, 282. Holds 
a chapter of the Garter at St. Ger- 
mains, 988. His declaration, 284. 
Proscriptions denounced therein, 235, 
936. Effect produced by his De- 
claration, 287. The Jacobite# are 
ashamed of it, 239. Its effect on 
Admiral Russell, 239, 24@ His in- 
terview with Grandval, 294. 
Icon Basilike, authorship of, 361. 
setiory, grt: his judgment in favour 
of the Exut India Company's mghopoly, 
33 


133, 

India, trade with, debates upon.l, 2. 
Ignorance regarding, in Elizabeth's 
and the following reigns, 134. Trade 
with, 186. The trade complained of 
by English clothiers, 146. Resgmed 
debates, 322. 

Innocent XII.,r@oonciles Papacy 10 Lewis 
XIV., 267. Hisirresolute conduct,273, 

Johnson, Doctor ; his liberal feelings to- 
wards the Irish, }20. note. 

Johnstone, appointed Secretary of State 
for Scotland, 388. 

Ireland; campaign of 1691; the pale, 
68. Revival of prosperity on the Eng- 
lish side, 69. Severe measures against 
the Papists, 70. The Jacobite part 
of the island; anarchy and insecurity 
of property, 73,74. Exhaustion after® 
the war, 116. Subjection of the 
Celjic population, 120. State of 
(1693), 375. 

Irish exiles, 117. 
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Lanier, Sir Jobn, falls gt Steinkirk, 390, 

Weeds, Thomas Qsborn, Duke of (Mare 
quess of Oaermarthen), absent from 
division on the Place Bill; supports 
the Triennial Bill, 355. 

Leefdale, an accomplice in the 
for assagsinating William, 294. 
trays Grandval, 295. 

Leinster, Meinhart Schomberg, Duke of, 
compagds troops intended for descent 
on France, 298, ‘ 

Leopold I, Emperor of Augtria; his con- 
duct in the war against France, 270. 

Leslie, Charles; his account of the Qua- 
kers, 80. note. 

Lestrange, Roger, rettoved from post of 
Licenser, 360. 

Lewig XI¥q his advantages over the 
coalition, 14. *Besieges and takes 

Mons, 15. His quarrel with Lonvoia, 


© 225. Determines to invade England, 


227. Opens the campaign of 1692 
276. Reviews his troops near Mona, 
277. Opens the siege of Namur, 278, 
Takes Namur, 280, His arrogance 
at its height, 281. Receives news of 
the battle of La Hogue; returns te 
Versailles, 283. Acasised of partici. 
pation in Grandval’s plot, 296. His 
surprise a, theliberality of,Parliament 
to William, 326. 

dewis, Prince, of Baden; his victory ever 
thé Turks in 1691, 68. o 

Licensing Act, 360. The booksellers’ 
petition against, 378, ° 


= troops; their plunderiffy excursions,®} gLimdtick, digsensions amohg Jacobites 


. Dissensions at Linferick, 76. 

oUnder Saint Ruth, 81. Volunteer for 

the French service, 112. Destined fo 

take part in the French invasion of 

Enghnd, 228. Regarded by the Eng- 
lish with acorn and hatred, 230. 
e e 


* 
oa Bishop; his retirement at Longleat, 


* at, 76. Scgrcity in; arrival of French 
succours, 80. Second siegs, 101— 
103. Capitulates; conditions, 108. 

eThe garrison have the option of en- 
teringdtbe eres service, 108. Per. 

suasions addfessed to them, 110, 111. 

The majority®volurtteer for France, 

112, Question regarding ¢ho treaty, 


127130, 
Kidder, Rickard® Bishop of Bath and | Lindsay, Lieutenant; bis part in the « 
Wells, 45. e massacre of G] 215. 217. 
Killegtew? placed over the navy, 384. Loyd eDtrid, a, emissary, 87. 
6 63. 
La , battle of, 244—248. Llofd, William, Bishop of Norwich; his 


_ Le Tax, origin of, 325. 


conversation with Sir Joha Trevor 36, 
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’ 

Longleat Hall, retirement of Bishop Ken 
to, 42. ‘ § 

Louvois provides means for the siege of 
Mons, 14. His death, 224. His 
tulents as War Minister; adverse to 
the plan of invading? England, 227, 
His plot for the asshsgina*1on of Wil- 
tam, 293. 

Low ihe, Sir Jolin, parliamentary attack 
upon, 125. Appointed Lord of the 
Admiralty, 190. Speaks in defence 
of Nottingham, 314, Resists the 
Trienmat Bil, 856. 

Lacus, Charles, 119, 

Luttrell, Colonel Henry; his intrigues at 
Limerick, 77. -Depuced to St. Ger- 
Tuan , 78. Oper, a corespondence 
with the kngluh, 190. Deserts 
Janies assassinated, 112. 

Luttreil, Colonel Simon, member of de- 
pufation from Limerick to St Ger- 
main, 78 Renamns faithful to Janes, 
Wid, 

Luacmbmy, Fraueis Henry. Duke of, 
vomunands at the siege of Mons, 15. 
His campsiga against Wilhaw in 
Blanter, 67. Covers the siete of 
Namur, 279. His personal pecu- 
hatities, 284. Recervee roformatiun 
af the Allies’ plang, 285. Surprised 
ly Wilham at Steinkink, 287. Re- 
trieves the day, 28%. ‘ 


™.. 

Macdonald, Mae lan, of Glencoe, 197. 
His qua-rel with the Earl of Breadal- 
bane, 19%. Takes the oaths <o the 
Government after the day, 201. The 
fact of his lating taken the oaths 
puptressed, 210. Slain at Glencoe, 
27. 

Macdonald of Glangsrry,at the onference 
at Glenorchy, 196. A’akes the ouths 
to William [Zi.’s Ge sernment, 200. 

Mackay, .General Hugh, serves under 
Ginkell in Ireland, $2, Forces the 
passage of the Shannon at Athlone, 
89. Turns the Irish flank at Aghum, 

_ 95. At the battle of Bteitsirk, 289. 

'» Hin fall, 290. a! ‘ 

Marlborough, John Charchill, Duke of, 
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+ 
William, 60. Seeks an interview wit: 
Colonel Sackville; his pretended r 
pentance, 61, His treusonable i- 
trayal of secrets, 62. His promis 
to James, 63. Receives a writt 
ion from James, 64. Accompan': 
filliam to the Continent, 65. HL. 
correspondence with James, 66. H 
plot for the restoration of James, 16. 
167, Calculates on the army 
jealousy of foreigners, 164. Digtruste 
and betrayed hy the dacoMtes, 16% 
Disyraced, 170. Various reports (i 
7 causes of bis disgrace, 171. Hs 
signature forged by Yebert Young 
255 Sont ta rhe Tower, 258, Ke. 
lensed; public feeling in faveur of 
262. Robbed by Lighwarmen 30.) 
Exertes discontent against the Dutcl,, 
31/. Has opp xuitiog to Gove rmmens, 
354, 2 

Marlborongh, Sarah, Duchess of, atter 
the Princess Anne to Kensmgton, 172 

Mary, Queen; her interview with 1) 6 
Princess Ane on Marlborongh’s tre. 
boi, 170. Demands the dismissal 
Lady Marlborouzh, 173. Ineurs blar 
for her treatment of ber sister, 17 

3176. Her conduct te suspected offic: 

of the navy, 242, Recerves a ju: +l 
« addeess from them, 243 Her m: - 

snres for the relief of the wounded, 25: 

Maxwoll, Thomas, 76. 78. fa 
ford of the Shannon at Athlone, 8. 
Taken prisoner, 89. 

Melfort, Jolin Drummond, Lord; Mac 
Kright’of the Garter at St. Gergnin: 
233. The author of James's Q-- 
claration, 234. « 

Melville, George, Lord; Lord High Con.- 
missioner for Scotland; timiday of te 

* adininistration, 192. Superseded, 19°: 

Mew, Dishop of Winchester, officiate#at 
the cunseoration of Tillotson, 37. 

Millevoiz,a French apy, 285. Detected, 
and employed to déleive Luxembury, 


286. ) 
Milton, John; this Artopagitio, 966. 
Mogul Empire, 134, Its relationsewit |: 
the East India Company, 143. 149. 


hated by the Jacobites; his ues to { Mohun, Lord; his part in the mardey if 
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bd 
comes unporar, 348, 849. Debates 
on the Piace Bill, 353, 354. On the 
Trienmal Bill, 856 358, Secrecy 
of debates, 359. Burns ~Burnet’s 
Dastora} Letter, $71. Addresses Wil- 
ham ov ile state of [reland, 380. 
Parhament «{ Lreldnd; &s meeting in 
1692; its compoarticn and limited 
powers, 377.  Rejute the Act of 
Sctlement, 878. Appoints Committee 
et Grevances, 479. 
Parsammeht, Seotch, re tssembles in 1693 
324, Its uueapecied wnoderation, 390. 
Patrick, Simon, made Beshop of Ely, 44 
Pembroke, Thomas Herbert, Larl of, 
Lord Privy Seal, 140. 
Pens, Witham, intumned aginst by 
Peston, Warrant osgued against, 
&, His figlt, his interview with 
Lord Sidney, 3h. Pardoned. Jus 
ithlesaness, 82. 
P14 Bal, 349. 353, 354 
Piacemen; true pomupls of their ad 
mission to Parhameut, 350—-352. 
Plowden, Francis, one of the Lords Jus- 
tices for Ireland appointed by Jazes, 
101 
Polwarth, Lerd (Sir Patricl, Hume) 390. 
Porter, Sir Charies, 69. Signs the’ treaty 
of Limerick, 108 ‘ 
ortland, Wilham Beutinck, Earl of 
(afterwards Duke), accomymutes Wi] 
% sain ty Holland, 1. Sent t. consult 
Sir Wilham Temple, 381. 
Yort Royal, destroyed by an earthquake, 
302, | Bi get 
Powis, Willian: Hurbert, Earl of, inade 
Kv ght of the Garter at St, Germains, 
233 
‘ormngs, Lord Deputy of 
tie at, 378, 
reabs tenans, Scotel; disgust felt in 
Kingland ai theirtintolerance, 1933. 
*restont, Wichard Graham, Visvount; his 
trial and convienon, 18, 19. His 
canfessions, 20--22, Pardoned, 83. 
Ess coe ae 
‘rior, Matthew;* his aguinst 
Coningsby, $76, hte. ‘ 


nakere, origin af, 29 90. 


lrelan?, sta- 
éV 


¢ 
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* tad 


Racine, 277 

Reform, Parliamentary, proposals f > , 
1692, 343—349. 

Rochester, Lawrence Hyde, Marl of : 
ployed to mediate with non ° 
rBishops, 35. Hie disike ov « 
Marlboronghs’ influence over Pr 
Anng 174. Made Privy Coun 
190. Manages gonference with: 
Commons, in thegqurstion of Nu: 

Affairs, 314. 

Romney, Henry Sidney, Eart &; his ; 
frview with Penn, 31. Made Le 
Lieutenant of Jicland, 191.878... 

‘purns the Parhamént, 379. 1 
recall, 380. 

Rooke, Sir George, Rear-Admiral, esc. 
William to Boltad, 4. Leads ¢ 
flotilla at La Hogue, 247, 

Ritssell, Edward (aftyrwards Uarl of © 
ford); his character, 56. His ag 
Wiliam; Ine deahngs wit! the J 
cobites, 57. James's expectations . 
assistance from, 229. Disgusted ' 
James's Declaration, 289,240. Joins 
by the Dutel fleet, 243, Reads dt 
sputch to assembled officers, 24' 
Stands oat to sea, 243. Leteniy Tor: 
ville at La Hogue, 244—248. Py 
to sen, and returus, 299. Ouarre 
with Nottmghain, 800. support 
by the Commans, 814 Supersede 
in the commana vu, the raew, Bd, 

Ravigny, Marquess of (afterbrus Far 
of Galway), joins the English army i 
Ireland, 83. Turus the Lris® flat 
at Avhrim, 95. His intervign wit 

‘ Sarsfeld, 103 Takes part ig th 
expedition from St. Helen’s, 295. 


Sackville, Colonel Edward; big interview 
with Mariboroggh. 61. 

Sain. Heleva, ingarrection at, agains 
East India Company, 140. 

Saint Roth, French General, arrives 4 
Limenck, 80 vend’ reinforcegpeutt: 


to Athlone, 86, Tiwarted by Tyr- 
connel; Uis 3 of GnamGeld, 87. 


91. G eg ret 
. Gives at My 


$ 
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at Semon, Duke of, 276. 

whary, dates Cecsl, Earl of; his sig- 
suture forged by Robert Young, 247. 
croft, Archbtshop, offers of thé Go- 
rerament ta, 35 His obstinacy, 40. 
Kiected; his auver, 41. His hatred 
9 the Established Church, 42. Pro- 
rex for a suceexsion of aghjaring 
prelates, 43, 44° His name torzed 
by Robert Yuungy 255. 

ratield, Qalonel Patrick; his adminis- 
tration at Limerick, 78, His col- 
lex,ace are jealous of him, 87. His 
advice to avgid @ battle, 91, Colm. 
minds reserve at Agliim, 96. ‘At 
Livernck, 101, Despairs uf the de- 
force, 104. His interview with Ra- 
vigny, 105. His dispute with Ginkell; 
110 Heads the volunteers for France, 
113. De.ertion#from his regiments, 
114 Scene at hia departure from 
Cork, 116. Destined to take part in 
French invasion of England, 227. At 
the battle of Steinkirk, 289, 

xn, Flector of, bis unreasonable de. 
i vats, 260, William con:poundy with 


ii 


day ov OH 
Loymng, Saxon Minister, 274. 

otlasd, state of, in 1692, 194. ‘The 
Migiluders take an cath to Inve 
pracewily, 200, Disputes of the 
venersl assembly with the civil go- 
verument 369, 

your, Sh Edward, made Commissioner 
of the Treasmty, 190. His Cgptert fur 
precedence 191. Le npeect on foreign 
het, 311. eusty the Tnennial 
a : 
wadwell, hig “ Sir Nicholas Dainty,” 68. 
aud note, His “ Sku kjobvers,” 833. 
oC Joh made Archbishop of York, 
$3. 

terlotk, Dr. William, made Dtar? of 
5t Paul's, 45. Change w bis opinions, 
46. Takes thg oaths; his pamphlet; 


outery of the ites against, 48, 
And of the Whigs, 50: »Lampoons 
$8, 53. Bhd thote, 


ce Sr Clondesley convoys William 


uewsary, Charles Talbot, Earl of, 
VOL. \ $ 


DoD 


Sidney, 
Skinners’ Company; their hall in Dow- 


Steinkivk battle of, 289—692, 


Stovkjobbing, origi: of, 330. 


= 


Talmash, homes, 


brings forward the Trionnial BEN, 
305. Signs’ protest against the cen 
sorship, 874. 


enry. See Romney, Kar! of 


gate, 148. 


Smith, Aaron, 309. ” His influence wih 


Sir John Trenehard, 385, 


Smith, Adam, his alain at the Natlor al 


Debt, 339. 


Salmes, Count of, commands British at 


Steinki:k, 289. Fails to support 
Mackay’s division, 290, Outery agninst 
him, 293, Complaints against hin 
in Paitiament, 311, 312. 


Somers, John, atteswards Lord, conducts 


the provecation of Preston and Ashton, 
17. Attormy-General, 3818, Ape 
peinted Lord Keeper of the Piwy 
Seal, 387. 


Spain, jo 192, 270, 
Spanhein 5. 
Sprat, Thowias, Bishop of Rochester, 


treasonable paper Indden im lds palace, 


256. Th» character, 257 255. At 
rested, 259. His immoeeuve proved, 
260. 


Fight 
between the French houselold troops 
asd British ‘iviewn, 290. «French 
and athed losses, 291. Moral effect 
of the victory, 292, 


Steward, Lord High, Court of the, si 
Subndis how rated; their dimjuixled 


prodactiveness, 324, and nute, 
as ane 
tenor to the Nuitunal elit, 333, 


Sweden; us jealousy of Englund: and 


Holland, 265, 266. 


Swift, Jonathan; his patriotism confined 


to Saxon inhabitapts of Ireland, 118. 
and note, His birth and early carver; 
Secretary to Sir Wittiam Tornple, 382. 
Bearer of Letter to Willinm on the 
Triennial Bill, 383. 


d 
os under Ginke™ 


in Ireland, 82. Af Athlone. 89. H 
conduct in the battle of Aghrim, 9/ 
Bis high military casrncter, $12." 
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# the Spanish Netherlands, 275. Wis 
attempts to relieve Namur, 279 At- 
tacks Luxemburg at Stemkirk, 287. 
Defeated 291. Plot fur bis assansinn- 
ton, 298 Returns to England, 297. 
Hin measures to put down InghWay 
robberies, $06. Hie speech to Par- 
lament, 8308. Coneiliates €e Peers, 
309 Consults*Sir W. Temple, 381. 
Hus interview with Swift, 883. Nega 
tives the ‘Trinmal Bill,and prorogues 
Parhament, 384 His misisterygl ar- 
‘ange rents, 384——386. Goes to Hol- 
tana 387 ¢ m 
Wortembe ¢ Charles Frederic Duk® of, 


: Ginkell’s army, 83. Volunteers 


| 


| 


r the pa saga of the Shannon at 
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